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Beat the Grass By Rapid, Thorough Cultivation | 


HE South will doubtless always grow clean 
culture crops like cotton, corn, peanuts and 
tobacco, and so long as this is the case, with 


| our average heavy summer rainfall, the problem 





of fighting grass and weeds in the growing crops 
is certain to be an ever present one. 

There cannot be any set rule to go by in culti 
vating our crops, because local soil and seasone! 
conditions vary widely over the South, and what 
may fit the needs of one farmer or one crop may 
be entirely inadequate under other conditions. 
The thing for each farmer to do is to make sure 
he has the best implements and the best methods 
for his particular conditions, and then use them 
diligently. 

To a very great degree. success in this warfare 
against our weed enemies is won by never letting 
them gaina realstart. The aim should be to hold 
them in check as if though a long wet spell were 
just ahead. The field that goes into a long period 
of wet weather in a grassy condition is likely to 
be practically lost before it ends; whereas, the 
field that is absolutely clean at the beginning of 
such a period is usually put in good shape with 
no great difficulty when dry weather comes 
again. 

On most soils and with most cultivated crops. 
the section harrow is one of the most efficient 
implements for killing grass before it gets a hold. 
Run over cotton, corn and peanuts just before 
and after they come up, it destroys grass and 
weeds in the sprout and also gives the young 
crops a good cultivation. Subsequent cultiva 
tions should be shallow and frequent, the aim be 
ing to kill weeds and conserve moisture with the 
least possible injury to the roots of the growing 
crop. Having found the implements that best do 
this, the wise farmer will keep them moving 
never letting weeds and grass get a hold. 
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A BIG PATCH OF THESE WILL BE GREAT DURING THE HOT DAYS OF JULY AND 
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HASSLERS 


Sor all 


OU’VE stood in awe before a buzz saw 

and watched it literally tear its way 

through a piece of material. Being 
driven at such a terrific speed, it produces re- 
sults that are almost startling. But if you 
were to run the buzz saw at a much slower 
speed, and take some of the keenness off of the 
teeth, then you would have an action very 
similar to that of road bumps, ruts and rough 
places as they rack, strain and wear out your 
Ford Car or Ford One Ton Truck, 


The thousands of sudden, heavy impacts, 
while not sufficient to cause instant breakage, 
yet cause great and unnecessary wear on all 
parts, particularly the power unit and the 
tires. 


It has been proved by nearly a million Ford 
owners that by properly cushioning their 
machines against road shocks and vibrations 
with Hassler Shock Absorbers, that you save 
at least 30% of the ordinary tire and repair 
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expense, and that your Ford’s depreciation is 
decreased a like amount. You also obtain 
considerable increase in gasoline mileage, due 
to the smoother running. Hasslers prevent 
squeaks, rattles and ‘deterioration, for the 
spiral, conical springs of chrome-vanadium 
steel compress on either upward or downward 
movements. : 


In addition to all of these savings you have 
such greatly increased comfort that your Ford 
Car or Truck rides and drives as well as the 
highest priced heavy models. It steers easily, 
holds the road, travels safely at high speed, 
and the general and good satisfaction you de- 
rive from its use is increased astonishingly by 
Hassler Shock Absorbers. 


Hassler Shock Absorbers can be. put on in 
a very few minutes, either by you or your 
garageman. There are two types, one for all 
Ford Passenger Cars, the other ‘‘Double or 
Twins” for the rear of the Ford One Ton Truck. 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Don’t ride without Hasslers because some one tries to discourage you. They 


are a quality pr —worth 
will put them on for 10 days’ trial. 


their price. The Hassler dealer in your vicinity 
Your money refunded if you say so. 


Write for name of dealer and Tria! Blank. 


LER, Inc. 


1073 Naomi St., Indianapolis, Indiana 


Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ontario 


The Hassler Guarantee: 


‘Absolute satisfaction or your money back”’ 


tHE JOHN 


AWTTER, EGGS £ DAIRY PROQUCTS Ff 





The conical springs set at the angle shown prevent sidesway and allow for 


the most resilient downward action. 


Ford Passenger Cars 


The springs compress on either up- 
ward or downward movements—do not stretch out of shape—do not allow 
up-throw. Hasslers last as long as the Ford and make it last. 


HASSLERS 


< DOUBLE er TWINS” 
for the Ford One TonTruck 
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Southern Agriculture Compared 
With That of Other Countries 


ANY comparison of American agri- 
culture with that of other coun- 
tries is of limited instructional value, 
because of the unlike conditions; but 
two impartant facts may be mention- 
ed. In yields or production per acre 
American agriculture ranks low, as 
the following, showing yields of two 
crops grown largely everywhere, will 


show? 
Bushe!ls 
Per Acre 
Wheat, America, 10-year average...... 14.7 
Wheat, Germany, 10-year average...... 30.7 
Wheat, France, 10-year average....... 19.4 
Wheat, Great Britain, 10-year average. 32.8 


Oats, America, 10-year average....... 31.2 
Oats, Germany, 10-year average....... 53.2 
Oats, France, 10-year average......... 30.9 
Oats, Great Britain, 10-year average... 43.6 


On the other hand, American farm- 
ing ranks high in its earnings or pro- 
duction per man. ‘With abundance of 
land and the use of much machinery 
and power, the American farmer has 
been able to produce more and gener- 
ally to earn more, say 40 to 100 per 
cent more, than any other farmer. 
But only to a slight degree does this 
hold true as to the Southern farmer. 
His production per acre has been rela- 
tively low. It is true that the produc- 
tion of cotton per acre in India, the 
next largest cotton-producing coun- 
try, after the Southern United States, 
is only 42.5 per cent of ours, being for 
the last 20 years about 78.6 pounds per 
acre for India and 184.6 pounds per 
acre for the United States. But when 
our production per acre is compared 
with that of the third largest cotton- 
producing country, Egypt, the results 
are not complimentary to our agri- 
culture. For the 20 years, 1898 to 1917, 
Egypt averaged 415.5 pounds per acre, 
while we only average 184.6 pounds, 
or a little less than 44.5 per cent of the 
yields obtained by Egyptian farmers. 





How Hog Production Is Increasing 


in the South 


THE extent to which hog production 
is growing in some of the Southern 
states is shown by some figures re- 
cently given out by State Agent J. W. 
Willis, of Mississippi, regarding the 
shipment of hogs from that state for 


March, 1919, as follows: 
To the National Stock Yards 
(oe Lipwig Market) ...ccecses 500 carloads 
Nati ie re 61 carloads 
MO os 6 hae nha weeuhe 40 carloads 
PL 9-4 65 cast piercdhane 13 carloads 
shipped as feeders (chiefly to 
Tennessee and@ Indiana)..... 75 carloads 
—_——-- 


689 

In 1915, there were shipped from 
Mississippi to the St. Louis market 
8754 hogs, and if the same proportion 
of the total went to St. Louis, as in 
March, 1919, only about 12,000 hogs 
were shipped from the whole state in 
1915. In March, 1919, or in one 
month, allowing 90 hogs to the car, 
the state shipped 62,000 hogs, or in 
this one month the state shipped 
more than five times as many hogs as 
i shipped during the 12 months of 
19 

The following shows the shipments 
of hogs from Mississippi to the Nat- 
ional Stock Yards (St. Louis market) 
since 1914, 


BOER  cenesteesccene 7244 hogs 
.: 2S eee 8754 hogs 
Be b:0s 8s 00 ¥ hea <0 53989 hogs 
DE aes <bé-030ekoer 88730 hogs 
Ms (0000466 40 60 6% 99731 hogs 
First 3 mos. of 1919 95631 hogs 


_ In numbers the Southern states are 
increasing their hog production fast 
enough, and the quality, in so far as 


breeding affects quality, has also im- 
proved satisfactorily; but the feeding 
has not kept pace with the increase 
in numbers or the improvement in 
breeding. Thousands of light unfin- 
ished hogs are being sent to market, 
and as a result the South is losing 
thousands upon thousands of dollars 
which she ought to realize on these 
hogs. With pastures now available, 
these light, unfinished hogs could be 
fed corn for one to three months at 
a profit. Even corn at $1.75 to $2 a 
bushel, cottonseed meal at $60 a ton 
and tankage at $110 a ton could be 
fed profitably to these hogs. It might 
cost as much as the 50 to 100 pounds 
of weight they would gain is worth to 
put it on, but the 100 pounds weight 
at the beginning of the feeding per- 
iod would be increased in value from 
6 to 8 cents a pound, which alone 
would give a handsome profit and 
bring many thousand dollars more 
to the hog producers of the South. 

Northeast Mississippi is reported 
to be shipping corn, while the whole 
state'is shipping half-grown, half-fat, 
unfinished hogs to market, which are 
selling at from 4 to 8 cents a pound 
below the top of the market. 

It is true that Mr. T. J. James, of 
Pinecrest Farm, Charleston, Miss., 
recently shipped a carload of finished 
hogs to St. Louis that topped the 
market for the day in competition 
with the best feeders of the country, 
but too many, far too many, Missis- 
sippi hogs are going to market un- 
finished.» A lack of feeds and a lack 
of feeders are still the great defects 
of the South in livestock production. 


Rice Bran and Rice Polish as Feeds 


A READER sends analyses of a rice 
bran anda rice polish and asks 

which is the cheaper feed at the 

prices quoted and how they compare 

with corn at present prices? The fol- 

following are- the analyses: 

Rice Bran—Price $35 per i, 











Crude protein 2.0 per cent 
Crude fat ..... ..12.0 per cent 
Crude Fiber ....... -. 8.6 per cent 
Carbohydrates ...-50.1 per cent 
Rice Polish—Price $57 per ton, 
Crude protein ...ccccceees 9.3 per cent 
Crude fat -0 per cent 
Crude fiber ... - 2.5 per cent 
Carbohydrates ........... 59.0 per cent 


In our opinion there is no question 
as to which of these rice by-products 
is the cheaper. Beyond doubt this 
rice bran at $35 a ton is a cheaper 
feed than this rice polish at $57 a ton. 

Low-grade rice bran sometimes 
contains sufficient fiber to be object- 
ionable for feeding hogs and possibly 
also for feeding horses and mules; 
but this is a high-grade sample of 
tice bran. According to Henry, even 
a high-grade rice bran contains 12.4 
per cent of fiber, whereas this sample 
only contains 86 per cent of crude 
fiber. We, therefore, regard this 
sample of rice bran as a high-grade 
product, according to the guaranteed 
analysis. On the other hand, this rice 
polish only contains 9.3 per cent of 
protein, which is a little lower than a 
high-grade rice polish should con- 
tain, and 2.7 per cent less than this 
sample of rice bran. 

In view of all these facts, we can- 
not see why, wnit for unit of nu- 
trients, this rice bran is not worth 
Practically as much as this sample of 
rice polish. There is no difference in 
the fat content, and if we deduct the 
fiber in each case from the carbohy- 
drates we then have the remaining 
total units of the rice bran as 89.1 and 
the total units of the rice polish as 


95.3, after multiplying the fat in each 
case by 2.25 to bring it to an equiva- 
lent of the carbohydrates. We do 
not believe that the 86 per cent of 
fiber. will be any material detriment, 
for it is a low per cent of fiber, even 
lower than in such feeds as oats, 
wheat bran, dried brewer’s grains, 
cotton seed, etc. 

In view of all these facts and the 
important additional consideration 
that the rice bran is better balanced, 
because of its larger proportion of 
protein, we believe that with this 
high-grade sample of rice bran sell- 
ing at $35 a ton it is as cheap a feed 
as this sample of rice polish would be 
at about $40 a ton. 

We would much prefer corn to 
either of these rice by-products for 
feeding horses and mules at the same 
price per pound, because it is of high- 
er feeding value and the animals like 
it better. It is also less likely to get 
stale or rancid than the rice by-pro- 
ducts. But probably the rice bran at 
$35 a ton and the rice polish at $57 
per ton should be compared with 
corn at $55 a ton or $60 a ton or $1.68 
a bushel. At $60 a ton for corn we 
would much prefer it for feeding 
horses and mules to rice polish at $57 
a ton. 


But with corn at $60 a ton, or $1.68 
a bushel, this high-grade rice bran is 
cheaper at $35 a ton than corn. It is 
so much cheaper that we advise mak- 
ing it a substitute for half the corn. 
If 14 pounds of corn is the grain feed 
per day we would feed instead, 5 
pounds of corn, 6 pounds of this rice 
bran and 2 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, in case the hay is not legume; 
but if legume hay is fed then we 
would feed equal parts by weight of 
this rice bran and corn. 


But in buying rice bran for feeding 
horses and hogs, especially, care 
must be taken to secure a sample low 
in fiber and it must be fresh; that is, 
not stale or rancid, as it sometimes 
becomes with age. 





Fair Returns for Labor Will Keep 


Workers on Southern Farms 


[X ALL ages and in all countries the 
financial returns to the laborers 
who produce the food supplies, or to 
agricultural laborers, have been less 
than to other laborers. 

There are two or three fundamental 
reasons for this difference in the re- 
turns for farm and other labor: 

First, many of the factors which 
control or influence farm production 
are not competitive. That is, a large 
proportion of the influential factors 
in agricultural production are not un- 
der the control of the farmer, and 
hence skill or efficiency is not so large 
a factor in determining results or cost 
of production. Second, owing to per- 
manent and uncontrollable conditions, 
and the stability and indestructibility 
of the “plant,” or main investment, the 
risks are less. Third, it is universally 
recognized that the physical and mor- 
al atmosphere of the open country is 
superior to where men congregate in 
large cities or industrial centers, and 
consequently that the open country 
when properly organized and devel- 
oped is a desirable place to live, build 
a home and rear a family. Fourth, 
the cost of living is less in the country. 

But the war having raised prices of 
farm products to something like a fair 
level, the Southern farmer will not be 
willing to again return to the small 
compensation for his labor received in 
the past. If the people of the South 
are to continue to stay so largely in 
the country they must receive more 
for their labor. Large crop yields per 
acre and more efficient farming will 


be required, but better prices must 
also be received. 





Fertilizer for Tobacco 
READER asks which fertilizer he 
should use under tobacco, an 8-2-2 

mixed goods at $55 a ton or equal 
parts of acid phosphate $25 a ton and 
cottonseed meal at $70 a ton. 

We can best compare these two 
fertilizers by calculating the plant 
foods in each and comparing these: 


| 


| Ibs. | 





| 


| 


Phosphoric 





Nitrogen 
Potash 











§ 
TDs. | 


40 $55.00 


18 ($47.50 


17.6 


1 Ton 8-2-2 fertilizer .... 0 

1 Ton of equal parts of acid 
phosphate and custennses) 
meal . 











57.6 | 185 





The 8-2-2 jortiiieay contains 


‘pounds less nitrogen and 25 pounds 


less phosphoric acid, and 22 pounds 
more potash. Since it also costs $7.50 
more a ton was have 17.6 pounds of 
nitrogen, 25 pounds of phosphoric 
acid and $7.50 in money to balance the 
22 pounds of potash. As our inquirer 
is located in North Carolina and is 
fertilizing tobacco, he needs the extra 
potash in the ready-mixed goods, but 
the cost in this case is too great for 
the 22 pounds more potash which he 
gets in the ton of ready-mixed fer- 
tilizer. Estimating nitrogen at 25 
cents a pound and phosphoric acid at 
8 cents a pound, and then adding the 


-difference in cost, the 22 pounds of 


potash in the 8-2-2 fertilizer costs 
$13.90, or a little over 63 cents a 
pound. 

For tobacco, on average lands, we 
think probably an 8-3-3 fertilizer 
would be better than an 8-2-2, and 
we suggest that by buying sulphate 
of ammonia or nitrate of soda to sup- 
ply nitrogen, acid phosphate to supply 
phosphoric acid, and 25 per cent pot- 
ash goods to supply potash, all of 
which have been recently advertised 
in The Progressive Farmer, he can 
supply the same plant foods found in 
a ton of 8-3-3 or 8-2-2 fertilizer, for 
much less money than $55. 


Below will be found mixtures of 
materials which supply the same 
amounts of plant foods as found in 
8-3-3 and 8-2-2 fertilizers and the cest 
of these materials: 









































x] 
g|s 
= = 
H es) 3 2 
Zl! & 5 
1 Ibs Is. | Is 
800 Ibs. Sulphate of am- 
monia 61.5 $15.00 
1,000 Ts. Acid phosp hate. . 160 12.50 
250 hs. 25 per cent potash 62.5 | 10,63 
450 Ibs. Filler 
getiapeneniienlipnvecne So —_* 
2,000 Is. Totals....} 61.5 | 160 } 62 5 |$38,13 
ee —-—— 
Analysis or per cent of plant 
gies eben ete ig. te 3.07 | 8 | 3.12 





If, however, our reader wants an 
8-2-2 fertilizer he can get it with the 
following materials: 
































& 
| ¢ |§ | 
PIR 1 al. 
|Z lze|2|8 
' A id 1 Be 1s) 
| Bs. | Is. | Bs 
200 hs Sulph. of ammonia; 41 
1,000 Ibs. Acid phosphate .. 160 
160 hs. 25 per cent potash 
640 Ibs. Filler 
2,000 Ibs. Totals...) 41 | 160 | 40 |$29.30 
2,000 ths. 2-8-2 fertilizer ...| 40 | 160 | 40 |$55.00 





Not counting the cost of mixing, 


-our reader can save $25 a ton by buy- 


ing the materials we have suggested. 
If these materials are used it will 
probably be best to apply the acid 
phosphate and potash material at 
planting and then use the sulphate of 
ammonia as a side-dressing later. 

If he intended applying 500 pounds 
of an 8-2-2 fertilizer per acre he can 
apply the same quantities of plant 
foods in the following materials: 


60 Ibs. of sulphate of ammonia. 
250 Ibs. of 16 per cent acid phosphate. 
40 Ibs. of 25 per cent potash material. 




















What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 

















Garden Notes 


HE early tomato plants should now 

be regularly sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture to prevent the leaf blight. 
Mine are set to stakes six feet high. 
These stakes are set two feet apart 
in rows three feet apart. The plants 
will be trained to one stem and all 
side shoots pinched out as fast as 
they appear. It pays well to train to- 
matoes in this way. The fruit is ear- 
lier and better and really more abund- 
ant than on the ground. Late toma- 
toes which have denser foliage will 
do very well on the ground. 

* * x 


Do not set eggplants till the soil is 
finally warm. If they get chilled, it 
takes them a good while to grow out 
of the stunt. 

* * 

My early tomato plants have been 
in the cold frames since the last week 
in March and are now about as tough 
as tomato plants can get. I take them 
up with a trowel and a mass of soil 
and drop then into holes filled with 
water and then draw the dry earth in. 
They rarely-wilt at all. They have 
been transplanted three times and 
have made such a mass of roots that 
they quickly start off to growing. The 
first thing after setting in the open 
ground is to spray them with Bor- 
deaux mixture. It is easy to prevent 
the leaf blight but it is hard to cure it. 
Therefore spray before it gets there. 

* * * 


Kill weeds before they get large. A 
garden ‘rake will rapidly kill them 
when just starting, but later it will 
take more labor and time. Go over 
with the garden cultivator as soon as 
dry enough after a rain, and in dry 
weather keep stirring shallowly so as 
to maintain.a dust blanket on the 
surface and retain the moisture below, 

x ok x 


Always have two strawberry beds, 
one planted last fall and making a 
partial crop this spring and one with 
its secotid crop to be turned under 
after the fruit is off. It does not pay 
to try to keep an old strawberry bed 
cleaned, and the new bed will give the 
finest fruit. The everbearing varieties 
are good as a curiosity and a rarity, 
but depend mainly on the single 
croppers. +. 

x * * 

The butter beans, if planted to poles, 
will need an occasional twining to get 
them to start up the poles. I grow 
them on a wire fence, and even there 
have to give them frequent help to get 
hold of the wire. Of the bush lima 
beans, the Fordhook is the best. It 
makes a moderately fair crop, but 
none of the large limas will make the 
crop in the South that the small lima 
makes, 

* k x 


I am using this year lime arsenate 
for the potato bugs, mixing it well 
with an equal amount of air-slaked 
lime and shaking it over the plants 
with a tin can punched with holes in 
the bottom. On a larger scale it is 
better to make a spray and use it with 
a spraying machine drawn by horse 
power, spraying several rows at once. 

‘2 * 

The Colorado beetles are just ag 
fond of the eggplants as they are of 
potatoes. Handpicking of the old 
beetles will help, but turning the 
leaves over you will find that they are 
laying patches of orange-colored eggs 
on the under-side of the leaves. These 
should be crushed. The arsenate must 
also be used. In some seasons the 
beetles come in such a multitude that 
they destroy late tomato plants in the 
seed bed if they are not watched. 
These, too, may have to be sprayed 
or dusted. 


We had the first rhubarb this spring 
earlier than usual by turning a tall 


hamper basket over the hill, It was 
soon filled with bright blanched 
shoots. Where cutting of asparagus 


begins in March, the cutting should 
stop early in June. Where the cutting 
does not begin till late April it can 
continue till near July. After cutting 
is stopped, the seed bed should be 
well fertilized and cleanly cultivated 
so that a strong growth will be made. 


Mildew on Rose Bush 
LEASE tell me what to use to cure 
mildew on a rose bush.” 








You should have sprayed the rose 
bush before any mildew appeared. 
You cannot save the mildewed leaves, 
but can prevent it on the new leaves. 
Mix one part of formaldehyde in two 
pafts of water and spray with this. 


o 


River of the North section, now in 
Dakota, was inexhaustible and the 
bonanza wheat farms were in full 
swing. That the soil could stand con- 
stant cropping in wheat longer than 
other less fertile soils. But today the 
production of wheat per acre there 


has fallen far below the production of 
winter wheat in the East. 

Cropping continually and using up 
the humus will finally destroy the soil 
bacteria and make a dead soil any- 
where, and it is more rapidly done 
with a hoed crop than with a sowed 
one that is followed by a natural 
growth of vegetation, and more rapid- 
ly in a Southern climate than in a 
Northern one. But owing to the 
greater variety of legumes that can be 
grown and the longer cropping sea- 
son, the improvement of a run-down 
soil can be far more rapidly accom- 


plished in the South than in the 
North. 
A properly arranged rotation of 


crops with clover or other legumes at 
every opportunity, the feeding of these 
legume crops to livestock and the re- 
turn of the manure to the land which 
grew them, accompanied by occasion- 








is never to let it get a start. 


saving moisture. 
ahead, 


midsummer days. 


THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO DO 
THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


M* grass in cultivated fields is dangerous. Tl!.e only safe plan 


2. Push cultivation at top speed, killing weeds and grass and 
Rush things as though a long wet spell were just 


3. Take the next wet day for going over the pasture with axe and 
grubbing hoe, cutting out all foreign growth. 

4. Make plans to have a legume crop of some sort on every possi- 
ble acre, getting seed for these if they are not already on hand. 

5. Don’t forget the melon crop. Two or three plantings, so as to 
insure a succession, will do much to add to the pleasure of the hot 


6. In chopping cotton, leave it thick. On average land, a hoe’s 
width in the drill will be about right. 











Bordeaux mixture is also good, but 
makes the bush look ugly for a time. 





Farming Versus Planting 


ROM South Carolina: “Why is it 
that a rotati on of crops will im- 
prove land? 





A mere rotation of sale crops will 
not do much for the improvement of 
the soil. The great evil that has been 
done in the South by constant devo- 
tion to cotton is not altogether due 
to single cropping, but to the neglect 
of the legume crops and grass. The 
soil has suffered more by the con- 
stant exposure to the sun, burning out 
the humus and destroying the bac- 
terial life that is essential to the mak- 
ing of a living soil. 


A rotation of cotton, corn and small 
grain will go but a little way toward 
remedying the evil of this constant 
exposure to the sun, and they adopted 
the plan of letting the land “rest,” as 
they called it, by letting it grow up in 
weeds and grass on alternate years. 
This accumulation of vegetable mat- 
ter on the alternate years was cer- 
tainly a help to the soil and was the 
forerunner of the modern use of le- 
gume crops which do far more for the 
land than the natural growth of 
weeds and do not encourage the 
growth of pests. 

A rotation to accomplish good to 
the soil must be planned to include a 
winter cover on all the land every 
winter, and it is best for the land that 
the winter cover should be one of the 
nitrogeh-fixing legumes, except when 
the land is occupied by a winter grain 
crop. 

The evil effects of single cropping 
vary with the climate and the fertility 
of the soil. I was in Minnesota Terri- 
tory before it became a state and in- 
cluded the Dakota country. They 
were then about to make a state out 
of it. They claimed that the Red 


possible. 


al light liming, will rapidly increase 
the productivity of the Southern soils 
and finally enable the farmer to make 
increased crops without the purchase 
of any commercial fertilizer .except 
acid phosphate in any soil but .the 
very sandy or peaty ones, wanes some 
potash will be needed. 





Getting Rid of Mosquitoes 


in THERE anything one can do to 

prevent mosquitoes from biting? 
My house is screened, but they get in 
some how, and they get into my well 
and make wrigglers.” 





Your well seems to be the breeding 
place, for the wrigglers are the larvae 
of the mosquitoes, Cover the well 
tight, and never allow any water to 


remain exposed about the premises. 
You should not be bothered with 
“skeeters” in your mountain country 


if you do not allow stagnant water to 
lie around. Melting gum camphor in 
a bed-room with quiet them. But stop 
the breeding places, 


» 





Hotel and Farm 


ROM South Carolina: “I own and 

manage a hotel in the city and have 
a farm of 60 acres which I have divid- 
ed into four fields of 15 acres each. 
One field is for a permanent pasture 
and hog lots. On the pasture I will 
use Bermuda, lespedeza and bur clo- 
ver, and propose to use the four one- 
acre lots for alfalfa and clovers to be 
grazed on alternately. On the other 
three fields I intend to practice a sys- 
tematic crop rotation for building up 
the soil afid making as much profit as 
The pasture will be used for 
hogs which will have the swill from 
the hotel. Please advise me as to 
what crops to plant in the rotation. 





Of course I shall want cotton and 
corn.” 
I would make the foundation 15 
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pounds an acre of orchard grass seed 
Then the four lots | would run in rape, 
crimson clover, cowpeas and 
beans, keeping up a rapid rotation. 
As fast as one lot is eaten, get it in 
something else. With watchfulness 
one can easily keep hogs grazing on 
four lots the year round. There is no 
io putting one of them in 


SOY 


objection 
alfalfa. 
Then as to the three-year rotation. 
As I have said, a mere rotation of sale 
crops will add little to the fertility of 
the soil. The rotation must be spe- 
cially designed to restore to the soil 
what has been robbed from it in past 
years. of cultivation, the humus that 
makes all the difference between a 
living soil and a dead mass of clay 
and sand, This can be done by get- 
ting in a growth of the legume crops, 
such as peas, beans and-clover, at 
every opportunity between the mar- 
ket crops. To improve the soil these 
legume crops and all other roughage 
should be either buried in the soil or 
used as feed and the manure returned 
to the soil that grew the crops. That 
is, the farm should be made to pro- 
duce as much forage of all kinds as 
possible, and this forage should be 
fed to stock on the farm and the ma- 
nure put on the land that is to go into 
¢orn the next:season. I have gotten 
several farmers to adopt the following 


three-year rotation, which I have 
more than once-suggested on this 
page. It has in every instance where 


adhered to produced fine results in 
the improved production of the soil. 
Of course at the start all three fields 
will be planted in the different crops 
so that we will get them following 
each other in the order named. First, 
corn, cultivated level and peas sowed 
and cultivated in at the last working. 
Corn is cut at maturity and shocked, 
and the shocks set in rows as far 
apart as convenient to leave a wider 
space of clear land. Disk down the 
peas and keep disking till the vines 
are well cut up and the surface soil in 
good order. Then in September drill 
in two bushels of winter oats an acre. 
Harvest the oats and thresh them for 
market. Break the soil and sow peas 
for hay. Cut them in late August and 
cure as I have often suggested. Disk 
the stubble and apply lime. Harrow 
this in and sow 15 pounds of crimson 
clover an acre. Turn this clover un- 
der for cotton. No matter if not grown 
to bloom, it will pay to use it. Fertilize 
the cotton well. At first picking sow 
15 pounds an acre of crimson clover 
seed all through the cotton. During 
the winter get out on this clover all 
the manure made from feeding the 
corn stover, oats, hay and pea hay to 
cattle and plant corn, and repeat the 
rotation, 


In after years, apply the lime after 
turning the clover for corn once in 
each second round of the rotation; 
that is, every six years, so that each 
field will get lime every six years. Use 
some acid phosphate on the corn at 
the start, but when you make manure 
enough to cover a 15-acre field of 
clover for corn you will need to buy 
no fertilizer for any crop but cotton 
and finally only acid phosphate, with 
tied some potash on very sandy 
soil. 








RALEIGH, N. C. 
- 119 W. Hargett St. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Gaining 6,300 Miles 


by Proper Inflation 


Lo before they had deliv- 
ered the mileages everyone 
expects from Goodyears, two 
tires on a heavy eight-cylinder 
car blew out. The car-owner, 
Mr. Ralph Booth, took them to a 
Goodyear Service Station near 
his office, on West 27th Street, 
New York. The Service Station 
Dealer examined them, asked 
Mr. Booth to what pressures 
they had been inflated, and then 
proved that according to the in- 
flation charts the tires should 
have carried at least fifteen 
pounds more air. Mr. Booth 
wasn’t quite convinced, but he 
put on two new Goodyears and 
kept them properly inflated. 


















A Tire with Fabric 
fractures, Due to 





Under-Inflation 





Ask your Goodyear Seevice Station, or us, 
for Lesson 3 of the Goodyear Conserva- 
tion Course—dealing with tire’ inflation 


These tires have already given 
6,300 MORE miles than the 
under-inflated ones and look 
good for as many more. Ask 
your Goodyear Service Station, 
or write to Akron for Lesson 3 
of the Goodyear Conservation 
Course —telling how to gain 
mileage by proper inflation. 

7) Vv V 
NDERINFLATION shortens by thou- 
sands of miles the life of the best of tires. 

Without proper air support the tire walls have 
to bend and flex sharply and constantly. 


The extreme bending and flexing of sidewalls 
without sufficient air-support generates exces- 
sive heat at the flexing points. 


This heat acts on the rubber in and between 
the plies, making it lifeless and brittle. 








TIRE SAVERS 


Goodyear Inside Tire Protector and Good- 
year Patching Cement for Restoring Tires 
Weakened by Being Under-Inflated . 





Plies separate on the shoulder of the tire, and 
from chafing against each other soon lose 
their etrength. 

Then the inner plies, which are most quickly 
affected, are fractured—the tube is pinched 
between the rough edges of the break, and a 
blowowt follows. 

In certain cases, however, where the damage 
is not too great and the weakened fabric 
carcass has not actually broken, Goodyear 
Service Station Dealers find that by applying 
a Goodyear Reliner the tire can be made 
to deliver a thousand and more additional 
miles. 

But consistent attention to proper inflation 
would save many thousands—at no expense 
whatever. 


Find out just what pressure your tires 
should carry by asking your Goodyear Ser- 
vice Station—or by sending to Akron—for 
Lesson 3 of the Goodyear Conservation 
Course. 
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Drouths and Wet Grassy Spells: How to Deal 


With Them 


By B. L. MOSS 


(This is No, 18 in our series of articles on “The Fifty-two Biggest Problems of the Average Southern Farmer.”] 








AST of the meridian of Dallas 

and Oklahoma City, drouth, if 

the land is in the shape it should 
be, is not to be seriously dreaded; yet 
every year, despite our normally 
abundant rainfall, we have areas 
where losses from drouth are quite 
serious. In the humid sections of the 
South, that is, from east Texas east- 
ward, the great ado we make about 
dry weather simply means that our 
soils are out of condition, and on 
such soils dry weather may be felt 
quickly and severely. 

How to deal with the drouth prob- 
lem, then, involves not alone correct 
farming practices for the present 
year, but demands also that the soil 
shall, because of its proper handling 
during the past years, be in such phy- 
sical condition as to be little affected, 
relatively, by a period of drouth. Get- 
ting it in this condition simply means 
that it shall be deep and mellow, by 
reason of thorough plowing and an 
abundance of vegetable matter or hu- 
mus-making material plowed under. 
Soils so handled are generally mellow 
and easily worked, do not puddle dur- 
ing wet weather and do not bake 
hard during dry weather. Every 
farmer who would permanently solve 
the drouth problem should aim to 
have such a soil. 

% 


Drouths at Planting Time 


UT by far the largest per cent of 

our Southern soils have not had 
such treatment, and there is no time 
now to put them in condition, in so far 
as this year’s crop is concerned. We 
must take them as they are, and by 
applying the best known cultural 
methods, endeavor to make the best 
possible crops despite drouths that 
may come. 


Often drouths about planting time 
may give serious trouble. This ttou- 
ble may be due to soils getting so 
hard that plowing them is impossible, 
or if they are plowed, so cloddy as to 
be almost unmanageable; or after the 
land is broken, it may be so dry that 
seeds germinate imperfectly or not at 
all. Of course the only thing to do in 
the case of lands that become too 
hard to plow is to wait for rain; but 
where lands have been broken and 
are in good mechanical condition ex- 
cept being dry, there are some things 
that may be done that will help to 
get stands despite drouth. 


In the case of cotton, a common 
means of getting the seed to germin- 
ate during dry weather is to roll them 
in earth or fine ashes that have been 
moistened. This rolling serves to 
coat the seed with a moist layer of 
material that assists in germination. 
The fuzz on cotton seed prevents the 
earth coming in close contact with 
them, and hence if the weather is at 
all dry germination may be slow or 
imperfect. Some farmers who have 
the facilities for delinting seed are 
finding this practice an excellent one 
in getting stands during dry periods. 
The delinted seed allow the earth to 
come in close contact, and if there be 
any moisture at all germination soon 
takes place. 

In the case of crops to be trans- 
planted; such as sweet potatoes, areas 
large enough for home use may be 
put out during drouths by puddling 
the roots in clay soil mixed with wa- 
ter and then pouring a pint or quart 
of water around each plant as it is 
transplanted, being careful to cover 
this moistened soil with dry earth io 
prevent the moisture evaporating. 
This plan of transplanting entails 
considerable labor, but where an ear- 


ly crop is desired and the area is 
small, it may well be used. 


& 
Methods of Planting and Cultiva- 
tion to Offset Drouth Injury 


N PLANTING crops there are some 

things that may be done that will 
in a measure help to offset drouth 
troubles. In the case of corn, for in- 
stance, we are quite sure that on all 
well drained lands it is well to plant 
on a level or probably below a level. 
This practice is extensively followed 
on the sandy loam soils of the South- 
east and also in the dry sections of 
Texas and Oklahoma, where the ma- 
jority of farmers seem agreed that it 
is of very cormjderable value in en- 


tivation should be to keep down grass 
and weeds, and that a dust mulch as a 
means of conserving moisture is of 
little or no value. While these results 
may hold in those sections, experi- 
ment station evidence and the exper- 
ience of the best farmers in the South 
indicate ‘that cultivation should aim 
not only to hold weeds and grass in 
subjection, but that it may also mate- 
rially aid by maintaining a fine dust 
mulch to conserve soil moisture, thus 
enabling crops to withstand drouth. 


A general rule that will hold in cul- 
tivation is to accomplish its two pri- 
mary objects, that is, weed destruct- 
ion and the creation of a mulch, with 
the least possible injury to the root 
system of the crop being cultivated. 














CORN WITH SOY BEANS IN MIDDLES 


a Great Feed Combination, and One 
and Upper South, Where Soils May 


This Is 


abling the crop to withstand pro- 
tracted periods of dry weather. Cer- 
tainly on such lands planting on.a 
ridge is to be condemned, for such 
ridges rapidly dry out during periods 
of drouth and the crop suffers in con- 
sequence, 

In planting cotton, except in the 
extreme western part of the Belt and 
on exceptionally well drained lands 
in other sections, it is usually best to 
plant on a slight bed; but care should 
be exercised to see that the beds are 
not too high, else the greater expos- 
ure of surface to evaporation will re- 
sult in crop injury during dry 
weather. 

Investigations by some of the 
Northern experiment stations have 
indicated that the only object to cul- 


That Is Particularly Suited to the Central 


Not Be Well Suited to Peanuts 
Of course some injury cannot be 
avoided, but the aim should be to 
hold this to the minimum consistent 
with getting rid of the weeds and 
grass and making an adequate mulch. 
There is some ‘difference of opinion 
as to how deep the soil mulch should 
be; but for all the South from east 
Texas eastward, probably 114 to 2% 
inches are the limits, with 2 inches 
probably not far wrong. This depth 
of mulch gives a blanket deep enough 
to effectively hold the moisture in the 
soil below, and where a soil has been 
given fairly good treatment this 
depth is not so great as to very ser- 
iously injure the root system of the 
Farther west- 


crop being cultivated. 
the semi-arid 


ward, particularly in 
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- “Late Cultivation of Corn and Cotton: 


ters by May 17. 
“Insect Pests of Field Crops: 


“Making Good Bread.” 


May 27, 





EXPERIENCE LETTERS WANTED FROM FARMERS, FARM 
WOMEN AND FARM BOYS AND GIRLS 


important 
To these “Experience Meetings’? every Progres- 


[) some 1919 The Progressive Farmer will print each week a notable discussion of 


asked to contribute. 
500 words 


For the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $3, for the 
second best letter $2, and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter we 
Right now we invite experie pee letters as follows: 

“What's the Best Use to Make of Stubble Lands?”—Mail letters by May 10. 
What Are the Best Methods?”—Mail 


How to Combat Them.”—Mail letters by May 24. 
SUBJECTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
“My Happiest Vacation.”—Mail letters by May 30. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 
(Hot Bread, Light Bread, Corn Bread.)—Mail letters by 


SUBJECTS FOR MEN 

“How I Have Made or Saved Money: Some Thing (or Things) That Have He'ped 

Me”’—We offer a $1 prize for each acceptable letter received on 
your letter any time and get a prize if we can print it. 


problems of our farmers, farm 


brief and to 
pre- 


Give us actual experiences, 
in length, and shorter ones are 


let- 


OR WOMEN 


this subject. Mail 
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sections, a mulch three inches deep is 
probably safest. 

In making this mulch, there 
are many implements with various at- 
tachments that may be used, and it is 
out of the question here to attempt 
to specify any particular implement 
or type of implement. The two ob- 
jects sought in cultivation should be 
constantly kept in mind, and the im- 
plement or implements that help to 
attain these objects with least expen- 
diture of time and energy are the 
ones that should be used. These im- 
plements should be used frequently, 
once a week if possible, during drouth 
periods. As a rule the farmers who 
make the best crops during dry sea- 
sons are the ones who keep their cul- 
tivators going week after week, rath- 
er than the fellows who “catch up 
with their work” and wait for a rain, 
After the top soil has been stirred, 


soil 


‘there is apparently a tendency for ca- 


pillarity to be restored, and constant 
stirring of the soil prevents this. 
& 


Getting Ready for Wet Weather 


OUR opinion, in all our territory 

from east Texas eastward, wet sea- 
sons are more to be dreaded than are 
our dry seasons. We believe it to be 
a fact that our lowest yields, particu- 
larly of cotton, come in those years 
when the summer rainfall is heaviest. 

Every farmer who grows cultivated 
crops should work as if he were sure 
a wet spell was just ahead, getting 
the crop in the proverbial “apple-pie 
order” and keeping it sg. This calls 
for the use of the section harrow on 
such crops as cotton, corn and pea- 
nuts just before they come up and 
just after, to give the soil a thorough 
stirring, kill all the weeds and grass 
that may be in the sprout, and to aid 
the little plants in getting through 
the soil. This section harrow cultiva- 
tion should be followed immediatcly 
with cultivators that stir the entire 
surface and destroy any weeds and 
grass that may be emerging. By fol- 
lowing such a system, the grass is 
never allowed to get a hold, and as 
the experienced farmer well knows, it 
is the grass that has become estab- 
lished that it is difficult and expensive 
to get rid of. 

Wet weather is pretty certain to 
come during the average’ season, 
but the farmer who has handled his 
crop as if he were daily expecting it 
is in consequence ready for it. His 
crop is clean, or at most the grass 
and weeds are very small, and the 
crop can stand two or three weeks 
without work without serious injury 
because of the encroachment of the 
grass. On the other hand, where a 
crop goes into a wet period grassy, 
serious injury to the crop is almost 
inevitable should the wet weather 
continue for any considerable length 
of time. 

The moment the land becomes dry 
enough, cultivation should begin. The 
type of plow or cultivator used must 
be the one that will fit the particular 
case. If the crop is badly grown up 
in grass, it may be necessary and 
even best to use the turn plow freely 
on it, barring it off and wrapping up 
the middles. In fact, there are times 
when such heroic treatment is abso- 
lutely essential if the crop is to be 
saved. Of course where such work 
is done, care should be -exercised to 
run the plow as shallow as is consist- 
ent. with effective work, and some 
form of harrow should be used im- 
mediately after to fine the soil. 

In dealing with-the grass and wet 
weather problem, three-fourths of the 
battle consists in being prepared for 
it. If we work our crops as if we 
were expecting a wet spell any mo- 
ment, the wet spell when it comes 
will do the least harm. On the other 
hand, if a wet spell should come on 
lands where grass and weeds already 
have a start, the final yield of the 
crop may~be heavily curtailed before 
it is possible for us to bring these 
pests under subjection. 
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Every Moline-Universal Tractor 
Must Give Satisfactory Service 


When you buy a Moline-Universal Tractor the transaction does not 
end there. In addition you buy Moline Service—which is service that 
satisfies. This means that with intelligent operation you will be able 
to keep your tractor working to full capacity during its entire life. 


Moline Service means exactly what it says~and we have perfected 
an organization which enables us to furnish Moline Service that satis- 
fies. We can do this because: 


1. Twenty-three Moline factory branches in all parts of the 
United States carry stocks of repairs and complete machines—in . 
charge of an expert service department. 


2. Factory branch territories are sub-divided into service ter- 
ritories each in charge of a resident Moline Service Supervisor— 
whose sole duty is to see that. Moline Service is properly and 
promptly furnished in his territory. 


3. Every Moline Tractor Dealer is required to carry Moline- 
Universal Tractor repairs in stock and have a competent service 
department to provide prompt and efficient service. 


4. Tractor schools of short duration in charge of expert in- 
structors are being held in co-operation with Moline Tractor 
- Dealers, to instruct farmers in the care and: operation of Moline- 
Universal Tractors. These schools will continye to be held as 
long as there is a demand for them. 

5. With every Moline-Universal Tractor we furnish a come 
plete instruction book, giving full information on care and oper- 
ation of the tractor. 

6. Moline-Universal Tractors are simple in construction, have 
the best materials and workmanship money can buy, and all 
working parts are quickly accessible. 


Therefore we are prepared to back Moline Service to the limit and you are sure of getting 
constant and satisfactory work from your Moline-Universal Tractor, 

If any Moline-Universal Tractor is not giving its owner satisfactory service we want to 
know about it immediately. 


The Moline Plow Company leads the Tractor industry—first, in developing and perfecting the 
original two-wheel, one-man tractor which does all farm work including cultivating, and 
again in announcing a service plan.which makes a “booster” of every Moline Tractor owner 


Join the throng of ‘‘Moline Boosters.” You will be able to do twice the farm work 
at half the expense. See your Moline Dealer now or write us for full information. 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, Illinois 


Factory Branches At: 


Atlanta St. Louis Stockton Denver Minct Indianapolis 
New Orleans Poughkeepsie Spokane Kansas City Sioux Falis Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas Baltimore Portland Omaha Des Moines Jackson, Mich. 


Oklahoma City Los Angeles Salt Lake City Minneapolis Bloomington, IL 





Service That Satisfies E 
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$1166 «: Aladdin Home 


+? 
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7 Rooms- 
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Saved $400 Cutting Out 


Frank E. Folkerts of New York State saved 
$400 building an Aladdin Readi-Cut Home. A. 
R. McConnell, a carpenter in Pennsylvania, 
saved $250 building his Aladdin Home. David 
O. Buyers of Louisiana save $310. William A. 
Smith of Michigan saved $200. James Lord of 
Virginia saved a little more than 24%. And 
thousands of other Aladdin owners in every 
state in the country have made substantial 
savings building Aladdin Homes. The Aladdin 
system of manufacturing and selling offers you a sav- 
ing, too. First, it enables you to buy direct from ou! 
mantfacturing plant. Second, it saves waste of lumber 
and waste of labor, which means a big saving in money 





Waste 





on the completed cost of the home. Third, the larg 
number of Aladdin Homes manufactured each year 
means lowest prices on the complete home—lumbe 


hardware, glass, nails, paints, oils, etc. Send for a copy 
of the book “Aladdin Homes.” It contains floor plans 
and illustrations in colors of 100 bungalows and dwell- 
ings from $350 to $8000. 


Send for Beautiful Book of Bungalows and Dwellings 























curaname! = 
Aladdin Houses are not portable or “knock-down.” 2 rs = 
They are just like any other well-built home after This Aladdin $1662 
erection, The difference is in the material—Aladdin Complete 
houses are cut-to-fit by machinery. No hand sawing 
No waste of high priced labor. Yes, waste of lumber is 
saved, too. This meang at least $18 of your money = 
saved out of every $100. Aladdin material is the finest 
obtainable. The Aladdin Dollar-a-Knot guarantee is 
m@ evidence of the high quality thr yut ry 

Aladdin home. Aladdin House prices i 

all material—lumber, lath, plaster, nails, t 

ware—the complete home. Send for the 

‘“‘Aladdin Homes’? No. 90. It gives all 

facts, besides many exclusive home designs a: 





floor plans. Send for a copy NOW 


THE ALADDIN CO. 


92 Sovereign Ave., Hattiesburg, Miss, 


This Aladdin $1650 
Complete 
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No. 18 in our 


{This is 


The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


XVIII.—Experiences With Drouths and Wet, Grassy Spells 


series of discussions of “The Fifty-two Biggest Problems of the 
Average Southern Farmer.’' The same subject is also discussed on page 6 in this issue] 








Equipment for Rapid and Constant 
Cultivation the Solution 
(83 Prize Letter) 
T IS rare indeed that we have a per- 
fect season, getting jus 
the right amount of rain at just the 
right time. This being the case, I find 
much can be done previous to plant- 
ing a crop to offset the ill effects of 


growing 





either a burning drouth or a wet, 
grassy season. A good seed bed I 
find is a good fortification against 


either, with no regrets if the expect- 
ed never happens. 

Continuous cultivation is our rem- 
edy for both the drouth and the wet 
grassy spells. While continuous cul- 
tivation is not possible during a wet 
season, we get the desired amount of 
cultivation by being prepared to do 
quick work with one and two-row 
cultivators in our corn. We check our 
corn with a two-row planter, enabling 
us to cultivate it both ways. By be- 
ing equipped with implements to do 
rapid cultivating, even during an ex- 
tremely wet season, we are able to 
keep the grass and weeds down with- 
out the harmful effects of stirring the 
soil when too wet. 





The best time to destroy grass and 
weeds in a growing crop is in the 
crop’s infancy. We frequently harrow 
our corn diagonally across the rows 
just as it is peeping through, finding 
it harmless to the corn plants and 
destructive to millions of weeds just 
| starting. We follow this harrowing 
With rapid cultivation as early as pos- 
sible, finding it wise tofight the grass 
and weeds unmercifully in the begin- 
ning, rather than later on when a 
good growth has been made. If we 
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A Combination of 
Strong Milk Making Materials 
Sucrene Dairy Feed can always be relied upon for profitable 

results because it contains the necessary milk producing materials 

of great nutritive value, high deggee of palatability and digesti- 
bility, including: Cottonseed Meal, Corn Feed Meal, Cocoanut 

Meal, Ground Barley, Ground and Bolted Grain Screenings, Clip- 


cualoneans a38ee ped Oat By-Product (for necessary bulk), Pure Cane Molasses . 
(for palatability), a little Calcium Carbonate and Salt (for 


tilt necessary mineral matter). = 
Let Your Cows Show You 


Order a ton of Sucrene Dairy Feed from 
your dealers. We feel sure that your experience 
will make you a permanent user of Sucrene 
as it has thousands of other dairymen who 
have fed it for years. If your dealer can not 
supply you write us his name and we will see 
that you are supplied. Illustrated literature 
on care and profitable feeding of all live stock 





Dairy FEE 
id 
Prove ’ $0% 











literature 
(28) 


Please send me illustrated 
on feeds checked below: 
QO Sucrene Dairy Feed 
OQ Sucrene Calf Meal 
O Sucrene Hog Meal 
O Sucrene Poultry Feeds 
O Amco Fat Maker (for steers) 
© Amco Dairy Feed (25% Protein) 


My Dealer’s Name 





sent free on request. Write us for it. P. O......:. stom serserom + Shale 
American Milling Company $faynom ws 
Mills: Peoria, Ill. Owensboro, Ky. 
Address Main Offite: Dept. 28, Peoria, Il. ay Se ce eee 





' Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 


have to give way to grass or weeds 
in our growing crops, we much prefe: 
doing so the latter part of the grow- 
ing season than the first part. 





Our remedy for a drouth is continu- 
ous cultivation. We have found from 
actual experience that we can make 
our corn yield nearly as large during 

| a drouth by continuous cultivation as 
we can hope for during a good grow- 
ing season. The drier the season the 
| more we cultivate. We have culti- 
' vated corn in the past during a drouth 
| till it looked foolish to cultivate long- 
er, till a rain brought relief. The 
surface soil was nothing but dust and 
the corn seemed to wither and roll 
up more and more at each plowing, 
yet it invariably proved to be the life 
of the crop,.for when rain came the 
| corn would instantly unroll and grow 
rapidly, overcoming in a few days the 
ill effects of the drouth that corn 
without constant cultivation never 
, rallied from. C. C. CONGER, Jr. 
Penn Laird, Va. 





Good Implements, and Drive, 
Drive, Drive 


——— 


($2 Prize Letter) 


HE most satisfactory method of 

cultivating crops I have been able 
to put in practice is to harrow with a 
section harrow the crop planted on a 
well prepared seed bed before the 
plants come through the surface of 
the ground. Then if the crop is corn 
or cotton, continue harrowing with 
the section harrow, when the ground 
is not too wet, five to eight days till 
the plants are high that they 
break. At this stage of the crop, after 
| each hard rain, as soon as the ground 
is dry enough, plow the crop with a 
cultivator that has narrow plows, two 
or three inches wide, and adjust the 
plows nearest the row. so they will 
not go more than one inch deep and 
the other plows not more than two 
inches deep. This puts the surface in 


SO 





a loose condition. It is very. important 
that the 14-tooth cultivator follow 
within six or eight days, and continue 
this often during the drouth. If there 
are no hard, beating rains, the section 
harrow may be followed with the 14- 
tooth cultivator. 

During the wet, grassy spells, see 
that the implements to be used when 
the ground dries enough to work are 
in good condition for killing the 
weeds. This I do as follows: sharpen 
the plows for a two-horse cultivator 
so that when they are attached they 
will have a downward slant of 20 to 
30 degrees from the horizontal. At- 
tach them, and if the crop is 8 or 10 
inches high remove the fenders, and 
if not that high, adjust the fenders so 
they will work one or two inches 
above the ground to permit the cov- 
ering up of the grass in the row. If 
the crop is too large for a two-horse 
cultivator, then put the 14-tooth cul- 
tivator in order by sharpening the 
teeth with as wide and as sharp edges 
as can be put on them, and bend the 
lower end.so they will slant down- 
ward 20 or 30 degrees. Then temper \ 
the edges—not the entire lower end ‘ 
of the tooth, for there is danger of 
breaking—very hard. Teeth put in 
this condition will cut large weeds, 
wear sharp as they wear, and be hard 
enough to wear several days if not 
used in rocks. They are now ready 
attach to the harrow frame and 
us¢. 

W hen 


to 
the implements are in the 
conditions, and the ground dry 
enough to work them in, the 
well understood by the farmer, as tt 
is hitch to them and drive, dri 
drive. OSCAR T, REED 
| 


Riceville, Tenn. 


rest ts 


Prepare in Advance for Dry 


Weather 


T IS difficuit to deal with a drouth 


unless you havé prepared in ad- 
vance for~it. My method of deal- 
ing with a dry spell is to first plow 


the land well, and then thoroughly 
pulverize the top soil with a. harrow 
When the drouth sets in, all culti- 
vated crops should be worked as of- 
ten as possible with a cultivator or 
other suitable small plow. I do not 
stir the soil during a drouth to a 
depth greater than one or two inches 
[ find that this shallow plowing 
keeps the soil from losing so much 
of the moisture and the plants do not ae 
wilt so quickly. : 

Corn is the principal cuftivated crop . 


| 


that I grow, and I find it best to work 


my corn at short intervals during 
drouths, but-I do not think the hoe 
helps. Of course the grass and weeds 


that might escape should be cut with 
the hoe. LON ROBERTSON. 
Goin, Tenn. 





Keeps Right On During Dry 
Weather 


HEN the drouth is , 

keep right on with our regu 
weekly cultivation of the corn 
cotton. Fhis cultivation shallow 
and fines the top soil, thus forming 4 
soft covering at the surface that helps 
retain whatever moisture there is it 
the land. 


upon 


is 


During a drouth, early one season, > 
we successfully set out one-eighth ot 
an acre in sweet potato plants. A 
quart of water was poured in eaclt 
hole, the plant was set in and dry dirt 
was drawn up around it. The dry soi! 
prevented the moisture from escap- 
ing. It did not rain for two weeks 
after that, but the one good wetting 
sufficient. tr 












was The plants grew ot 
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You Cant 
Push this 
Loadona 
Wheel— 
barrow 
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But Put it on ants 
Auto -Wheel 
and away you go! 
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A wheelbarrow is a clumsy, heavy thing at 
best—and when loaded, you know how hard 
it is to push 
But, think of the hauling you could do with 
1 Auto-Wheel—and the fun you could have 
yasting and racing! 
Every boy on the farm, as well as the city 
fellow, should own an Auio-Wheel Coaster 
or an Auto-Wheel Convertible Roadster The 
Auto-Wheel is built for strength and speed 
You can’t overload it—and you can’t beat its 
speed limit. Wheels have roller bearings, 
steel axles, oval spokes and steel tires. The 


Auto-Wheel is the ideal wagon for work or 
play—it is the wagon you ought to have. 


Send for Free Felt Pennant 


Wouldn’t you like a beautiful Felt Pennant 
FREE? Send us the names of 3 coaster wagon 
dealers and we'll send you a Free Felt Pen- 
nant and full particulars regarding the Auto- 
Wheel Coaster aud the Auto-Wheel Convertible 
Roadster. We'll also tell you how to organize 
a Coaster Club, Write today. 


The Buffalo Sled Company, 
169 Schenck St., 
N. TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


in Canada: 


Preston, 
Ontario. 











Y FOR LES 


| moisture. 
| Main 


well and furnished plenty of cuttings 
to set out the rest of the acre. 

We find that it more than pays for 
| the trouble to haul water to the to- 
| mato patch during a long dry spell. A 
| very thorough wetting once a week is 
|far better than a little dab of water 
put on more frequently. We pull back 


the dirt from around each plant, pour 
}in at least a gallon of water, then 
|draw the dry soil back up close 
| around the plant. Any one who thus 
saves his plants during the drouth 
can realize a good profit selling fresh 


tomatoes, for a long dry spell niakes 
a dearth of vegetables and they bring 
a good price in the market 

MRS. J. D. ALISON 


Minter, Ala. 





Keep the Cultivators Going 


FIND the best way to deal with a 

dry spell is to keep the weeder and 
cultivator running every week just as 
if it were raining every week, and 
keep a fine dust mulch on the land all 
the time. This will keep the moisture 
under the surface. 

Moisture may be compared to a boy 
climbing a ladder. If you put the 
rounds close enough together so he 
can reach from one to the other, he 
can climb to the top. Just so with 
If you allow the soil to re- 
packed down the grains are 
close enough together so the moisture 
can reach from grain to grain until it 
gets to the top of the sod and is taken 
off by evaporation. On the other 


‘hand, if you keep the grains loosened 


up they are so far apart that the 
moisture when it gets up to the dust 
mulch it stops, just like the boy, be- 


| cause he fails to reach the next round. 


And there it stays and feeds the 
plants until it is taken up by them. 
By cultivating right on through the 


| drouth you stay a week ahead all the 


time, and when the wet spell comes, 
if it rains a week, then you are just 
up and if it rains two weeks like it 
sometimes does, you are only one 
large but that can 
stroy it. 


you 


GEO. W. BOWEN. 
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Easy Terms 


Write for Reduced 
Prices on WITTE Engines 
all sizes—2 to 30 H-P.—Kero- 
gene — Gasoline — Stationary — 
Portcble—Saw-Rig. If you need 

POWER to pump, saw, grind, fill silo 
or do other hard work, be sure to ge 
my money saving offer. I make better 
engines — guarantee longer—sell for less.— 
Valuable Book FREE,.—kd. H. Witte, Pres. 

TTE ENGINE WORKS 


2357 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. | 
2357 Empire Bidg., Pitteburgh, Pa, 


: Mulcher 
i“ & Seeder 


« mulcher, smoothing harrow, cultivator, 











weeder and seeder—allin one. Forms dust mulch 
—a blanket of loose soil—preventing soil hardening 
and moisture escaping. Increases yield of corn, 
potatoes, oats, wheat, etc. Kills weeds, Flat teeth 
especially adapted to form mulch. Lever and 
pressure spring control depth of teeth. Sold with ° 
or without seeding boxes for grass seed, alfalfa, 
oats, etc. Teeth cover the seed to depth desired. 
Adapted for a large variety of work. In stock near 
4 you. Send for catalo 
5 EUREKA MOWER 


























FENCE~ FACTORY 
awl -~ 
PRICES 
Before you buy our cata- 
log, prices and sample of our 
great never-slip lock fence. 
We pay the freight, saving 
you ones. Canes, lawn fence, | 
IGHAM IRON ROOFING Co., 
Girmingham, Ala. [| 





| 
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at money savin 
EAST BIRM 
Dept. A, 


































|is before it comes. 


ié¢ 


Bath, N. C. 





A Tennessee Farmer’s Way 


PAPERIENCS has taught me that | 


the best time to deal with a drouth 
If we will break 
our land good and deep sufficiently 
long beforehand, for it to settle and 
fill with water, then keep a dust mulch 
by: frequent surface cultivation and 


growing season. 
I always work my land just as if I 


knew we would have a drouth; then | 


it never catches me_ unprepared. 
First, I never ridge my land but al- 
ways work my crop on the level. And 


| when the surface gets dry, I stir it the 


oftener, but take pains not to expose 
any moist earth, as it would be a loss 
of just that much moisture. 

The best way to deal with the wet 
grassy spell is to prevent the grass 
which can be done by frequent thor- 
ough cultivation. I keep my light 
plows, cultivators and harrows run- 
ning until the stock mires in the 
field. Of course I keep hoe hands 
busy; but if I can keep my middles 
fairly clean during the wet weather it 
doesn’t take long to clean the drill 
when the weather gets dry. There are 
a few “don’ts” I try to observe with a 
grassy crop. The first is, Don’t plow 
too deep while your ground is wet. 
Don’t try to throw too much dirt to 
the crop while itis wet. Don’t fail to 
run the harrow over land that has 
been worked too wet. Don’t let your 
crop get grassy at the beginning of a 
wet spell any more. 

D. A. WALKER. 

Friendship, Tenn. 





Let's have a pure-bred boar in every South- 
rn community. 


° 


week behind, and the grass is not so | 
easily de- 


| harrowing, our crops will suffer very | 
| little from lack of moisture during the 
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Nine-Mile Bridge Road, Ft. Worth, Texas, 3 
Completed in May, 1918 Gravel surface 
treated with ‘Tarvia-A’’ and ‘Tarvia-B,” 














The Finest County Road 


in the Southwest— 


The North Fort Worth 
(Texas) Sunday News says 
of the Tarvia road pictured 
on this page: . 


“These are some fairly repre- 
sentative pictures of the Nine- 
Mile Bridge Road, which has 
been pronounced the finest 

‘ county road in the Southwest 
—and by experts, at that. 


_“This road, from the city lim- 
its of Fort Worth to the Nine- 
Mile Bridge, has been laid with 
Tarvia, applied under the Fin- 
ley method. It is probably the 
most traveled thorughfare 
around Fort Worth, having at 
all hours of the day and most 
hours of the night a constant 
processsion of automobiles 
upon it. 


“The county commissioners 
deserve great praise for their 
farsightedness and progressive- 
ness in providing this splendid 
thoroughfare for the people of 
Fort Worth and Tarrant Co.” 


Almost 1,000 Autos 
in One Hour 


Sunday, showed 537 automo- 
biles, 10 army trucks, 16 buses 
and 13 horse-drawn vehicles. 


Tarvia Solves the 
Road Problem 


All over America, road auth- 
orities are finding that Tarvia 
is the one solution of the mod- 
ern road problem. 


Tarvia roads are mudless, 
dustless, water-proof, frost-proof 
and automobile-proof. They cost 
less to construct than any type 
of “permanent” highway. 


Economical maintenance is 
of the utmost importance under 
existing conditions. Are your 
roads economically maintained? 


Write for illustrated booklet 
and further information. 





Special Service Department 





In order to bring the facts before 
taxpayers as well as road authorities, 
The Barrett Company has organized 
a Special Service Department which 
keeps up to the minute on all road 
problems. 


A traffic census taken on July If you will write to the nearest 
4th by Dr. Grady Shytels, Gov- office regarding road conditions or 
io e * problems in your vicinity the matter 

ernment Health Officer at Lake will have the prompt attention of 


Worth, showed that in one hour 
and twenty minutes 1,050 autos, 
exclusive of motor trucks, 
passed bound for Lake Worth. 
Another census, taken between 
5 and 6 p. m. of an ordinary 


experienced engineers. 
This service is free for the asking. 


If you want better roads and lower 
taxes, this Department can greatly 
assist you. 
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The Gevsle Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas Nashville 
Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee, Bangor Washington 
Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem 
Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto 
St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. @ Sydney, N.§ 


Winnipeg Vancouver 
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| May Jobs for Georgia Farmers 


" By C. K. McCLELLAND, Georgia Experiment Station 








and the delay in getting started 

on farm work, the month of May 
promises to be a very busy time on 
most -Georgia farms, even more so 
than usual. In ad- 
dition, so many of 
our farmers have 
increased their 
holdings of live- 
stock and diversi- 
fied their efforts 
in crop product- 
ion that there is 
another reason 
for congestion in 
the work, 


Berane of the lateness of spring 





MR. McCLELLAND 
I1.—In the Garden 


HAVE always believed that it 
paid to look after the garden, but 
many of our acquaintances, so we 
have noticed, look after the field 
crops to the neglect of the garden, or 
perhaps look upon the garden as the 
property of the women folk of the 
family. 


One of the important things to do 
in the garden in May is to make an- 
other planting or two of corn to pro- 
vide roasting ears for table use. No 
crop furnishes more actual nutriment 
per foot of row than does corn, 
though beans may at times equal the 
corn. We do not plant much of the 
sugar corn, but put in corn of the 
Early Adams type, which is small- 
eared but very early in its maturity; 
if some be planted in the early part 
of every month and some more in 
latter part, a succession that is worth 
while is assured. The larger types 
of field corn may also be used, and if 
planted on same date as the early 
corn will give the later succession. 


Over most of the state the pole 
beans, both of the Kentucky Wonder 
type and of the butter beans, will 
have been planted. If not, they should 
be as early as possible, and before the 
end of the month these can be staked 
or trellised. With the Kentucky Won- 
der we generally plant some beans 


of the cornfield typé, as these are 
later than the former and will give 
beans for table use later in season 


and thus make double use of the trel- 
lis. We notice too that the bunch or 
dwarf butter or Lima beans fruit ear- 
lier than the pole varieties, and we 
lengthen our bean season by planting 
some of these. 


If the tomatoes be staked, 
will be some improvement 
crop. When the vines begin to 
out, tie to the stake and prune off the 
suckers that tend to make it spread 
at each joint, throwing the growth 
into the upright stem. Soon it will 
need a second tieing, more pruning 
and then perhaps a third tieing, but 
as it nears the top of the stake, the 
pruning may be discontinued. Train- 
ing them in this way gives larger and 
more uniform fruit and more freedom 
from disease, though not necessarily 
a larger crop. 


there 
in the 
spread 


The Irish potatoes will need to be 
looked after. We have already seen 
the mature beetles and the egg masses 
on the potato leaves. It does not 
take a colony of the larvae of the 
beetle very long to completely ruin 
the potato crop, but as they are very 
easily held in check, there is no good 
excuse for losing the potatoes. Paris 





‘‘Feed’ Your Tires 


‘Balanced Rations 


UTOMOBILE: tires live on air, 
just as your stock lives on bal- 
To get your value 


A 


anced rations. 





from your stock you watch the feed 
carefully; to get long mileage from 
your tires, you must watch the air 


in them constantly. 


If the air pressure gets too low, 
your tires get rimcut and bruised, 


and blow-outs come quickly. 


Air is 


free; feed your tires lots of it. Test 
the air in each tire at least once a 


week. 


In case you don’t know how totest 
the air - emma write to theHanes 
Tire Doctor, Winston-Salem, N. C., 


for information. 


He will tell you 


all he knows about ‘how to get long 


mileage, free. 


Hanes Tubes are as good as Hanes Tires 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


green or arsenate of lead in powdered 
form if-mixed with ground limestone 
or hydrated lime may be dusted over 
the vines from a coarse meshed sack, 
Use four pounds of the lime to one 
pound of the arsenate, but as the 
Paris Green is stronger, about eigh- 
teen to twenty pounds of the lime 
should be used with one pound of the 
Paris green. For treating large areas 
it is better to prepare as a spray— 
one-half pound of the Paris green or 
one pound of the arsenate of lead, 
with two or more pounds of lime 
fresh slaked, and fifty.gallons of .wa- 
ter. .More lime is needed with the 
Paris green to prevent burning of the 
foliage. 

Then there are the sweet potatoes. 
The land for these must be prepared 
and the slips put out. Special atten- 
tion must be paid to the fertilizing of 
the crop. Stable manures should be 
applied to the land in the fall or even 
to the preceding crop. Commercial 
fertilizer with a formula of about 
8-4-8 is good for sweet potatoes, but 
with the high price of potash, but 
two to three per cent in the mixture 
will answer for the time being. . Use 
600 to 1,200 pounds of fertilizer per 
acre. 


Il.—Working Corn and Cotton 


XCEPTING those who follow the 

Williamson method of growing 
corn, we all believe in good, thorough 
and early working of the corn crop, 
and even to greater degree in this 
treatment for cotton. These crops 
will have had the first and even later 
workings except in the upper Cotton 
Belt, where cotton still to be 
worked. 


is 


The most particular work is neces- 
sary for the first workings to loosen 
the soil about the plants, giving them 
air and forcing their early growth. 
While it is being claimed by some 
that cultivation is unnecessary could 
we keep down weeds in any other 
way, we believe that cultivation in- 
duces a deeper formation of roots 
and gives plants a better chance 3 
against dry weather than if their 
roots were formed at the surface. 
However, after the first working, the 
plowing should not be very deep as 
this will give unnecessary root prun- 
ing. The important thing is to move 
the dirt about the plant, putting just 
enough to the plants to keep down 
any little grass or weeds that may 
have germinated. At this stage all 
are-easily killed. It wet weather pre- 
vents working at the proper time, 
deeper work with the moving of a 
larger quantity of dirt will be needed 
to smother the weeds and grass. 
Keeping “out of the grass” is easy in 
dry weather, but very difficult if wet 
weather forces the teams to lie idle 
and allows the grass to grow. 


In boll weevil infested districts, the 
rapid working of the cotton is all 
the more important, since the crop 
must be forced to an early maturity 
to keep ahead of the weevil. It must 
be worked with a very light harrow 
soon after it comes above the surface, 
chopped as soon as well established, 


H ‘‘Gray Steel’’ Tubes 
Hons “Heavy Red’’ Tubes 
Hanes “‘Rustpruf’’ Tubes 


If there is no Hanes dealer in your locality 
write direct to factory for prices 


and worked with scooter and scrapes 
or other forms of cultivators every 
ae . | five to six days to keep it growing 


HANESTUB rapidly. As it gets older, more time 
“— 


may elapse between workings. 





Ill.—Harvesting Grain and Legumes 


al THE first place, some of the 
small grains may. be cut for hay be- 
fore they fully mature. Oats and 
wheat make good quality hay, but 
rye, though it is often used, is not 50 
palatable apparently to stock when 
put up as hay. For hay purposes, the 
grains must be cut when in the milk 
or soft dough stage. If hairy vetch 
has been grown with the small grain 
the quality of hay will be improved, 
but the time of cutting 6r method ot 
| Banteay will not be changed. Rye 
| matures too early to ‘make a good 
| companion crop for vetych, but wheat 


or oats do very well, either for cutting 
‘ 


Tue Hanes RUBBER COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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FARQUHAR Thresher will save 

you the expensive loss of grain in 
the straw. Our separating principle is 
backed by 50 years actual field service. 
Successfully frandles all kinds of grain 
with light operating power. Design 
simple, easy to adjust, and long lived. 

Illustration shows the Farquhar Rake Sepa- 
rator, a most practical and economical ma- 
chine for the farmer who does his own thresh- 
ing. ade in 2 sizes with average capacities 
of from 350 to 600 bushels of wheata day. Suit- 
able for gas engines 7 H. P. and upwards. 
For merchant threshing, the Farquhar Vi- 

brator, also Farquhar Pea and Bean Thresher, 
and Farquhar Peanut Picker. Special tilus- 
trated Thresher Catalogue free to agricul- 
turists on request. You'll be helping conserve 
the grain by writing for copy today. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd. 
Box 519, York, Pa. 


Also Engines and Boilers, Sawmills, 
Cider Presses, Potato Diggers, Grain Drills. 


25 Cords aday 
O1ie Man Log Saw 


f:4 Strong, Simple, Dependable. A Fuel maker 
and work saver. Cuts any size logs intoany lengths. 
Easy to move from log tolog and from cut te cut. 


OTTAWA 


ENGINE LOG.SAW 


bad Does the work of 10 men. Makes wood sewing 
easy and profitable. When not sawing wood use 
as portable engine for pumping water and on 


other power jobs. OTTAWA MFG. CO. 


Saw Bade caaily 
removed. rite 1849 \ Wood Street, 
=, _ = 















for our low price. 












WAY TO PULL 
STUMPS 


satisfied keep puller. If 
not pleased return at 
our expense. You 
= don’t risk 


z Kirstin one. Stump Puller 


Weighs less, costs less—yet has great- 
speed, power, strenuth. Laste longer! 
usrantee against breakage. One 

ulls stubborn stum: 
‘heap! —Easy!—due to wonder ful lever- 
age principle. One man and Horse Power 
hipment from nearest distrib- 
int saves time and freight. 


REE BOOK and Special 
Agent's Proposition—today! 


12164, 


‘A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY 
Street Lal 











Before You Buy 
‘) seefor yourself the money 
Isave you on any fencing you need. WRITE 
today for my big new FREE Bargain Fence Book. 
Shows 150 = Low Factory Prices—Freight Prepaid. 
Also Gates, Lawn Fence, Barb Wire at: bargain 
prices. Sample to test and book free, postpaid 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept.387 Cleveland, Onio 










KEEP YOUR CHILDREN 


STRONG AND WELL 


and give them a fair start in life on the road to 





happiness and success. Eyery mother should learn 
how to accomplish this by reading 


The Health Care of the Growing Child 
by Louis Fischer, M.D., an authoritative book on 
all that pertains to the care and well-being of the 
little ones It advises and informs you concerning 
ventilation, bathing, clothing feeding, the treatment 
of childish ailments, cte., and will be an invalu 
able aid in every home where there are growing 
youngsters. A book that will prove its worth over 
and over again. 

“Contains a wonderful amount of very fine prac 
tical knowledge. . . The information given in 
it is of the kind that declares dividends.’’—Char 
lotte Medical Journa) 

“Will be a boon to many a puzzled parent and 
May assist in saving the lives of thousands of little 
ones.’’—Brooklyn Citizen 
12 mo. cloth Illustrated, $1.25; by mail, $1.37 
A two-year Subscription to The Progressive Farmer 
and a copy of ‘‘The Health Care of the Growing 





Child,’ both for $2.25. Address 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Raleigh. Birmingham. Memphis. Dallas. 








Address nearest office. 


Read Massey’s Garden Book 


and 


Have a Profitable Garden 








h 
i 
| planting date is 


vhen allowed to fully ma- | 


the grains be allowed to matur« 
and if there is vetch with them, we 
try to cut them when about one-third 
of the vetch pods have fully matured 
and some of them even shattered, s¢ 
that the seed that are shattered or 
that shatter in the cutting will serve 
to re-seed the land to the vetch. 
Vetch is said to darken the flour | 
when ground with wheat, so this mix- | 
ture should be used primarily for hay 
purposes. 


Crimson clover may be cut for hay, 
turned in green manure or al- | 
lowed to ripen, the seed saved and 
the stems cut in for soil improvement. 
Cut for hay before in full bloom, as 
the blooms soon get sort of fuzzy and 
render the hay dangerous as feed. In 
saving the seed for market, the com- 
mon plan is to cut or strip the seed 
and run through clover hullers. Cut- 
ting jars the stems and shatters the 
seed if the seed be fully matured; but 
if the heads be stripped, the work is 
better done if the heads are fully ma- 


for 


ture. Seed strippers work on the 
principle of a comb, there being a 
box to collect the heads and a comb 


with long wooden teeth to strip them 
1s the team walks along. These are 

described in Farmers’ Bulletin 
United States Depart- 


For home plant- 


fully 
No. 646 of the 
ment of Agr 
the 
but the 
market. 


I1V.—Planting the Stubble Lands 


iculture 
heads 
should be 


stripped can be u ed: 


secd 


ny, 


hulled for 


OLLOW ING the 


there will be 


harvestimg oi 
winter more or 
less planting to be done. 
have the objection to having a very 
large acreage of winter 
cotton farm, namely, that the land in 
these crops must be gone over to har- 
the crops, then several times | 
more in the preparation and planting 
of a summer crop, all of which must | 
be done at the same time the rush of 


crops, 


Here we 


crops on a 


vest 


the work is on in cultivating and 
working out the corn and cotton 
crops. Yet it usually happens that 


the preparing and seeding of these 
lands can be accomplished, must be, 
in fact, following rains, when it is 
still too wet to work cotton. 


On these lands can take 
shoice in planting peas alone, sor- 
yhum and peas, Sudan grass alone or 
with peas, sorghum alone, peanuts, 
soy beans, Golden millet alone or 
with peas, and corn, or possibly oth-.' 
er crops. There are so many from 
which to choose that, given good 
moisture conditions for the breaking 
of these lands, none should remain 
idle. If peas or sorghum and peas 


one his 


!or other broadcasted crop is to be put 
lin, the common method is to scatter 


the seed and cover with one-horse 
' plows; doubte-disking with a good 
heavy disk harrow answers the pur- 


pose fairly well, but does not so com- 
the stubble of 
the previous crop, some of which will 
For a 


4] 
with 


pletely do away 
rake up in the next hay 
short season forage crop the cowpea 
st legume we but 
increased by 


sorghum 


crop 
is about the be have, 
the tonnage can be 
planting Sudan . 
If corn is to be planted, 


erass or 


with the peas 


it is best to flat-break the land fol- 
lowing a good rain; in the absence of 
the rain, the land can be laid off with 
scooter and Johnson wings and the 
corn pla ited in the furrow, but the 
working of the crop is much more 
dificult than if it had been flat- 


broken, andif the rainis longin com- 
ing there will not be much of a crop 
--without rain a quick start is not ob- 
tained and in the late season a quick 
start of any‘crop is important lf June 
e variety planted, a later 
than with 
Marlboro Prolific or other variety of 
similar type. Velvet beans may be 
planted with the corn if planted in 
May, though they will reduce yield 
more of late planted corn than of the | 


early planted corn. { 


corn be t 
possible 














garage was 
our best 






DISTRIBUTORS 
ATLANTA 
R.O. Campbell Coa! Co. 
BiRMINGHAM 
Young & Vann Sup. Co. 
CHARLOTTE 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
( HATTANOOGA 
James Supply Co. 
DALLAS 
Pittsb’g Plate Glass Co. 
HOUSTON 
Pittsb’g Plate Glass Co. 
JACKSONVILLE 
Cameron & Barkley Co. 
KNOXVILLE 
W. W. Woodruff Hard- 
ware Co. 
LOUISVILLE 
KR. B. T) ler Co. 
MEMPHIS 
Fischer Lime & Cm't Co. 
NASHVILLE 
'T. L. Herbert & Sons 
NEW ORLEANS 
Woodward, W ight & Co. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
A. M. DeBolt 
SAN ANTONIO 
Pittsb’g Plate Glass Co. 
TAMPA 
Cameron & Barkley Co. 
LITTLE Rock 
Fischer Lime & Cm't Co. 


was applied 


“The Carey folks told meat that time that 
it was made of the best asphalt and high- 
grade felt. 1 guess they were right, becaus« 
it is stil on the building and when I painted 
it last year, it looked good for many years 
more. ‘That is why I have used Carey 
Roofings on other buildings and why I have 
Carey Shingles on my home. 


“When IT buy anything, Ilike,to be sure 
that Lam getting full value and I find that 
I can do this so far as roofing is concerned 
by being sure the roll or package has the 
name “CAREY” on it.” 


































Carey Roll Roofings are made in, 
several grades and weights; some are 
surfaced with red and green crushed 
slate, others are plain. 

Carey Shingles are the modern roof 
for residences and other buildings 
where the utmost beauty and dura- 
bility is required. They are surfaced 
with red and green crushed slate and 
are spark proof, 

Give us the size of your building 
and we will immediately send you sam- ff 
ples and quote prices on the roofing 
best adapted to It. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
503-523 Wayne Ave. Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 




















Fertilizer Facts No. 58 





reater Yields By 


Fertiliznmg Growing 
Crops 


As THE PLANTS grow larger they require 
more and more food. If they are given a read- 
ily available supply, they will respond by making 
greater yields. 

This year, more than ordinarily, Farm profits 
depend upon big yields. This is because of 
the high cost of labor and materials. 

Readily Available Fertilizers for side 
applications to the growing crops, even where 
none were made at planting time. will increase 
the yields, and, therefore, increase the 
profits. 


Order a supply of fertilizers for Side Application 
NOW and be ready to use it at the right time. 


Write for a free circular entitled ‘‘FERTILIZING 
GROWING CROPS". 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
Southern Fertilizer Association 
Atlanta, Ga. Shreveport, La. 
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USE AND CARE OF FARM MACHINERY IN MAY 


By G6. H. ALFORD 





row V-harrows, 








lars should be cleaned and made soft 


AY is a most important month and pliable by 
M=«: the farm. Early hay crops stick every few 
must be saved, oats must be sweat should be removed and the 
harvested in the lower third of the lar oiled every day or two ways be used in the cultivation 
South, and probably most important 
of all is the frequent and shallow we cultivate 


cultivation of crops. 


Keep the Collars Clean.—The col- 


* use of a smooth 


Using Cultivators and Harrows.— 


growth of weeds 
reduce the evaporation of soil mois- 
ture to the minimum. There are dif- 


spring-tooth 


col- vators. 


to prevent the 


plow to bury grass 





ferent kinds of cultivators, and num- 
erous attachments and types of shov- 
els are used on them, such as the peg- 
tooth harrow, the weeder, side-har- 


rows, one-horse cultivators of differ- 
days. All dirt and ent kinds and one and two-row culti- 
These implements should al- 


crops unless we have excessively wet 
weather and the crops become 
and grass and to with weeds and grass and it becomes 
absolutely necessary to use a turning 











Cleveland Tractor 


More work, more days in the year 


H. G. Saddoris of Fort Dodge, lowa, re- 

rts that the use of his Cleveland Tractor 
made it possible for him to harvest his grain last 
Summer in half the time required when he used 
horses, and with less help. In fact, his |4- 
year-old boy operated the tractor, pulling one 
binder, and accomplished as much in the same 
time as could have been done by two horse- 
pulled binders, each pulled by a four-horse team. 


This man, like thousands of other farmers, 
requires a tractor that will do a variety of farm 
work. A tractor—that is economical in 
operation 

—that is built rugged enough to stand up 

under the strain of hard, gruelling work 

—that is capable of doing the whole job 

from plowing to harvesting. 

The Cleveland is built to supply practically 
all the power needed on the average farm. It 


is designed and built by practical men who 
know what a farm tractor must stand. 


It is economical in its use of kerosene and 
oil—and is small enough to be used profitably 
on both light and heavy jobs. 


And when it comes to the preparation of 
the seed bed—plowing, harrowing, seeding and 
planting, the Cleveland Tractor’s track-laying 
construction enables it to go over soft, plowed 
ground that causes the ordinary machine to 
“wallow” and “labor”. And, it does the 
work more efficiently than can be done with 
mules or horses. The power of the Cleve- 
land is used to pull the implement not to “ dig 

t” the tractor itself. Its broad traction sur- 
face and light weight per square inch enables 
the Cleveland to “ step lightly,” and so it does 
not pack down the soil behind it. 


The Cleveland also will reap, bind, thresh, 
haul, drag dead weights, cut ensilage, fill silos, 
saw wood and do the scores of other jobs 
about the farm that require tractive and sta- 
tionary power. 


There’s a great, expanding market for the 
Cleveland. Every day more and more farmers 
are discovering its real worth. Write for catalog. 


The Cleveland Tractor Co. 
19047 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Largest producer of tank-type tractors in the world 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Th bull tongue, the scooter,’ the 
solid sweep, the double shovel and 
the turning plow are very slow and 
make the cultivation of crops very 
expensive. Great damage is done to 
the plant roots by the use of such im- 
plements when cultivating crops and 
there is no excuse for using them ex- 
cept when grass is large and rains 
frequent. 

Cultivate a Row at a Time. — The 
labor situation is still alarming, and 
no farmer can afford to walk down 
each middle even twice in cultivating 
acrop. The cultivator that will clean 
one row at a time is the implement to 
use in this day of scarce labor and 
of labor-saving implements. Wher- 
ever the land is comparatively level, 

| it will often pay well to use a two- 
| row cultivator. 

Section Harrow a Great Cultivator. 
--A two-section peg-tooth lever har- 
row pulled by two horses will culti- 
vate about 16 acres per day. The lever 
makes it possible to set the teeth 
slanting backward if necessary to pre- 
vent too great damage to the stand 
This cheap cultivation kills the weeds 
and grass, stirs the surface of the soil, 
conserves moisture, gives the plants 
a sturdy growth and reduces hoe work 
at least 50 per cent. 

Keep Cultivators and Harrows in 
Good Shape.—All harrows and culti- 
vators should be taken to pieces oc- 
casionally and thoroughly cleaned. 
All broken and badly worn parts 
should be replaced, all bent parts 
straightened and the teeth sharpened 
or reversed in the clamps when dull 
and blunted. All harrow and culti- 
vator teeth should be kept bright and 
sharp. Lubricating oil should be used 
freely on all wearing partsswhile the 
implements are in use, and all bolts 
should be tightened every day. 

Up-to-date Harvesting Machinery. 
—The old days of the scythe and cra- 
dle are gone forever, and the mower, 
reaper and binder are looked upon as 
the natural and inevitable equipment 
of every good-sized, up-to-date farm. 
Of course, a small one-horse diversi- 

| fied cotton farmer cannot afford to 
own a binder, a reaper or even a mow- 
er, but several neighbors may unite 
| and buy a machine for use on all of 
| their farms. 
| The mower and hay rake and binder 
will be used this month to save hay 
and to harvest oats, If these machines 
were not overhauled at the end of last 
| season’s work or at some time during 
| the winter months, it should be done 
just as soon as possible. The machine 
should be removed to a shady place 
where the ground is level, or if it is 
rainy weather, to a vacant place under 
| a shed, and gone over carefully. If a 
| farmer will take a mower, reaper or 
even a binder to pieces and make a 
careful study of the various parts and 
their relation to each other and then 
put it together, he will master it. 

All enclosed gears and oil cups 
should be cleaned with gasoline and 
lubricated with a stiff grease and 
graphite mixture. 








































Every mower and binder should 
have two knife bars, and the one not 
in use should always be sharp. In 
grinding knife sections, be sure to 
preserve the same cutting angle and 
| bevel as that found on new sections 


The mower and binder should be 
tried out on tall grass, oats, etc., some 
time before the hay and oats should 
be saved or harvested. If either or “ 
both machines are not in first-class = «- 
condition, there will be plenty of time , 
for repair work. . 


How the Binder Pays.—Every farm- 

er should harvest his oats with a 

grain binder. It is one of the greatest 

pieces of machinery manufactured, 

as it enables the farmer to cut his 

| grain at the right time and save it all 

The small farmer unable to own a 

binder should gladly pay his neighbor 

| a reasonable price to harvest his grain 
with his binder. 


Fewer Men, More Work.—The solu- 
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GALLOWAY'S 


1513 MASTERRIECE 


= 
AN ENGINE SENSATION 


Gives seven actual horse power for the price of 
six. Portable or stationary. Valves-in- ae 
Extra heavy counter-balanced fly wheels. Ever 
art standardized and intere hangeable, Has big 
con long stroke, heav, ight. Built-in-Magneto (no 
extra cost) supplies blue bot ap ‘apark—peeds no batteries. 


7 Direct fromFactory 

You save through low direct factory 

iiprice. Engines shipped from near- 

y points save — reig se - 

A ut loway’a 

) Free sete Of Fame fece —end 

other m 3 also 

Pumpt rand Saw Riga, Get oie bia 
Book, Save money, Wri 


we. GALLOWAY ‘CO. 
l) Box 675 © « WATERLOO, ICWA 














Ross Silo Fillers positively 
require less power to do the same work because 
they are lighter runni: 

Run with a steady hum— Von *t choke—Won't break—« 
Cut corn clean——Make silage that cattle lick up quick. 

The six-fan blower, self-conforming bearings, positive 
knife adjustment, ball bearing end thrust adjustment, sub- 
stantial angle steel frame and other points of supremacy 
make the ROSS the best buy for you. Backed by 69 years" 
experience, Both cylinder and flywheel types. Sizes for 

every sizeengine. Prices Are s Are Right 
\ Get The Facts—Learn Why 
i how Ross construction 
— Teach how to 
udge @ machine's 
worth. You should know this. 
157 Warder St. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Send for our Free 
Write for booklets at once— 


Books. They show just 
THE E. W. ROSS CO. 





Ditches 
Terraces 


t my intro- 
ductory offeron 


4 


Write for FREE Farm Ditcher, i rorracer 
Book and Prices and Road 
All-steel — Adjustable — Reebionee - 

ers or cogs to out of fix, Cuts new farm 
ditches or cleans oe ones to 4 feet deep— 

es roads—builds farm t 

and levees. Does work of 100 =. 
farm needs one. Send your nam 


Owensboro Sitcher & Grader €o., —% 
Box 539 Owensboro, Ky. 








DICKEY GLAZED TILE 
SILOS 


‘The Fruit Jar of the Fields” 
SPECIAL OFFER 
to those who write now. 
WwW. 8. DICKEY CLAY MFG. CO., 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Kansas City, Mo. Macomb, tll. 














Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls, Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere, 


AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. , 
CHICAGO NEW YORK . 








You Need This New Book 


by James C. Fernald, L.H.D. The book men and 
women in homes and offices have often wished for, 
to clear up grammar difficulties quickly and sim- 
ly without pedantic rules and discussions. Com- 
sense explanations of all the points that 
, arranged in a form so easily accessible that 
answer to any question, even the smallest de- 
can be found in a moment. It is a grammar 
ms rity particularly developed as a han«ly refer- 
for men and women who need a simple, im- 
liate answer whenever a doubtful point arises 
n their use of English. A handy volume, cloth 
, 85 cents; by mail, 93 cents. 
‘Wonderfully comprehensive and satisfying.’ 
—Evening Sun, New York. 
Grammar Simp! ified’ and a 
Tt 


A copy of 
2rogressive Farmer 


“English 
year’s. eubsecription 
be 


thi 50. Address 
K.P AI Aer ne Fseeet- 
Rakigh. 


Birm ina m fempicts. Dallas. 











tion of the labor problem is to use ma- 
chinery of such capacity that 
same work may be done with fewer 
men. Using larger labor-saving ma- 
chinery means that one man can eas- 
| ily do the work done by two or three 
one-horse farmers and do it much 
better. 


Good Care Means Long Life.—It | 


will pay well to keep every farm tool, 
implement machine in the very 
best condition. A dull, rusty machine 
does not give satisfactory service and 
wili not last long. A machine will not 
run long with loose bolts or when it 
needs adjustment, until it breaks and 
must go to the repair shop. 


and 


It is a shame to permit expensive 
machines to become useless in two 
or three years. They should be kept 
clean, the wearing parts well lubri- 
cated at all times when in use, all 
bolts kept tight, and housed when not 
in use so that they will give long and 
satisfactory service. 





“SOUTHERN LITTLE GARDENS” 


How You Can Help Nature Glorify an 
Unsightly Spot— Deciding Which 
Flowers Are Loveliest — Resolve 
Now to Make a Liberal Planting of 
Bulbs Next Fall 


WISH you could see my view of | 
railroad tracks and ugly factories— | 
| for I} 


and I say “mine” advisedly, 


| made it mine. 


months—mourning 
and grumbling 
that | 
hhave to carry that 
burden of ugliness 
all my beauty-lov- 
ing days. One fine 
morning it dawn- 
ed on me 
many well - mean- 
ing people 
with burdens 


| MRS, PATTERSON 


|ged through life be- 


| cause they hadn’t initiative enough to | 
While the world is | 


| lay them down. 
so full of beautiful green growing 
things a view can be changed. When 
my mind had once grasped that fact, 
I went to work. 
of tall growing evergreens, because 
| 1 wanted a winter outlook as well as 
la summer one. In between and in 
front of the evergreens, I set out 
judas trees, dogwoeds, service ber- 
| ries, fringe trees, holly, cherry and 
all sorts of small blooming shrubs. 
They are planted close together and 
with no more regularity—except the 
row of evergreens—than trees grow 
in a forest. Indeed, a forest growth 
was my model, and that of the 
lawn is now an abiding delig 
year, while’ in the spring it is a bit 
|of Paradise with trees and shrubs a 
dozen different shades of green and 
the white blossoms of service and 
dogwood and the exquisite pink of a 
judas tree, and mocking birds sing- 
|ing and swinging in the treetops. 
* * * 


side 


Has this really been the most won- 
derful spring we’ve ever had, or has it 
| just seemed so to me? The flowers 
have never seemed so exquisite in 
form and color. I never have been 
able to decide which 
best—it’s always the one I’m looking 
at. The other day Margaret 
brought in a big bunch of daffodils, 
snowdrop and bluebells, and I made 
up my mind I was going to decide 
right then and there which 
best. And do you know the longer I 


looked at them the less decided I be- | 


came. It was one star differing from 


another star in glory—differing, not | 


surpassing. All of them could have 
been taken straight to Heaven and 
set out by the River of Life, just as 
they were, and they would have been 
in perfect harmony with their ‘sur- 
roundings, which is more than can be 
said of us, isn’t it? Then I tried to 
make a_ selection by fragrance, 
smelling them one by one, over and 
(Continued on page 34, column 4) 


the | 





I hated it for six | 


should! 


that 


drag- | 


First I set out a row | 


ht all the | 





flower I liked | 


had | 
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DOUBLE 
PIANTER 


COLE 


Everywhere Known 
as the Best on Earth 


The Only Original Sight -Feed 
and Gravity Selection Seed Dropper 


[* PLANTS two kinds of seed in the same row at one trip, or 
one kind of seed in one row and another kind in the next row. 
The Cole Double Plain-View Planter makes it easy to build up 
your land and grow more feedstuff. You can plant Velvet Beans, 
or Peanuts, or Cowpeas in your corn or other crops without any 
extra labor or expense. It will plant any one crop just as well 
as the single planters, Get a Cole Double Planter and you can 
plant all your different crops separately, or any two kinds to- 
gether. It is wonderfully accurate—so that you can save all 
labor and cost of thinning, or replanting, and get increased 
yioee warns of the better stand and the plants being rightly 
spaced. 


Seed plates are carefully hand-finished, and we will give you 
at any time without charge any plate you want in exchange for 
se ee plate that you do not need or that does not suit your 
work. 


The Cole is simpler, more accurate, and easier handled than 
any other planter. It will last you many years and save its cost 
every season. Cole Planters cost less now in labor or farm pro- 
duce than ever before and probably you will never again be able 
to buy them so easily. Therefore, it will pay you to get your 
Planters this season, and get them as soon as you can. 


The World Is Half Starved and Half Naked. Raise all the 
Corn, Cotton and Foods you can. Prices will be high. Buy the 
best planter—the Cole—and get the benefit of it this season 
when it will do you the most good. Do not try to get along with 
your old Planter and do not let anybody fool you into buying 
a ee ag and complicated imitations. They are all inferior 
to the Cole. 


Call on the reliable Cole Dealer, or write us for free circulars 
and full information. 


COLE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Box 149 Charlotte, N. C. 


i\ oda wale) 





Horse Power Engine 


Tons a Day. 


gives the best service obtainable at a minimum cost, 

Has duration that puts‘it in a class a!l to itself when 

it comes to long life. 

LARGE, ATTRACTIVE AND DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 

LAR JUST OFF THE PRESS—WRITE FOR YOURS, 

STAR PEA HULLER COMPANY 
Dept. A, Chattanooga, Tenn., U. 8. A. 








I liked | 


STAR POWER HAY PRESS 
A Combination of ae eee 
e " 
Everything About the Garden. 
Over 50 years experience in practical gardening is what you 
get in Prof. Massey's Garden Book. Prof. Massey is a recog- 


Equipped with or without 4 
Size 14x18—C apacity 25 to 30 

nized authority on gardening and in his book he gives our 

readers the benefit of his 50 years gardening experiences. 




















LOCAL 
AGENTS 


WANTED! 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 
every postoffice and on every rural route in the South. 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 


Built of the begt grades of steel and iron and by 


skilled mechanics; also constructed ong principle that 
Write [| today for our money making offer. 
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You (an Take Hills on High 
Without A Knock 


If you will keep your motor free from carbon. That 
knocking in your engine—the difficulty you have climbing 
hills—poor pick-up—lack of power—noisy motor—pre-ig- 
nition—in fact 80% of your engine trouble is caused by 
carbon. Cleanit out with 


GOHNSON'S CARBON REMOVER 


and your engine will run like it did the first 500 miles— 
quietly and full of “pep”. And your gasoline consump. 
tion will drop 12% to 25%. 


You Can Do It Yourself 


For 65c—five minutes’ time—no labor—and without lay- 
ing up the car, you, yourself, can remove all carbon de- 
posits. No mechanical experience required. 


If you will use Johnson’s Carbon Remover every 500 miles, 
giving carbon no chance to accumulate, you will automatically eli- 
minate most valve trouble and your engine will always be clean and 
sweet. 


























































































For Tractors—Gas Engines 


Johnson’s Carbon Remover will also remove carbon from 
the motor of your tractor, giving it greater power and enabling it to 
work more satisfactorily and economically. It will make your 
tractor 100% efficient. 












Johnson’s Carbon Remoyer is fecommended by 
many car manufacturers including the Packard 
and Studebaker Companies. Handled by all 
representative dealers and jobbers. Insist upon 
yours supplying you. For further information 
write 

S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept.PFS Racine,Wis. 






LF 
Made and Guaranteed by 


S.C: JOHNSON SON 
Racine, Wisconsin USA 
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The above photograph shows shipment of pigs from Prattville Stock 
Farm, Prattville, Ala., to Progressive Farmer Pig Club members. 
































Since January Ist, 1919, 62 members have earned one pig; 
9 members have earned two pigs; 2 members have earned three 
pigs; 1 member has earned four pigs; 1 member has earned 
fifteen pigs. 

What these Club Workers have done you cai 
in your community, as there are hundreds of new 
scriptions to be had right in your neighborhood 
after then, 


lo right now, and right 
and renewal sub- 
if you will just go 


Earning a Pig 
as a member of The Progressive Farmer Pig Club is an easy job and 
starts you on the road to prosperity. You can make money with a 
pure-bred registered pig, and you can get one for a few hours’ work. 
Do not overlook this opportunity, but write today for full particulars 
and supplies. 
Pig Club Department, The Progressive Farmer: — 
Rush me full instructions and supplies. I want to earn a pure-bred 
registered pig. 


Raleigh, N.C. Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas. 


Address nearest office. 








When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








THE POULTRY YARD 











Poultry Notes for May 
HE spring ha 


this time are 


practicall finished, and the breed- 

ers for next year should be selected 

from the spring hatches. The best of 

care and the best feeding methods 

should be used, to develop fully all 

these chicks Any check in their 

| early growth will affect them perma- 


feeds, alone, are 
» bone and mus- 
naterials for pro- 
and stinting in the 
th mean stunting. 


nently. Fattening 
not desirable for 
cle need different 
| per development, 
early stages of grow 

Beef Scrap for Young Poultry.— 
Protein feeds for growing chicks, 
ducklings or goslings are of prime 
importance, and we have never found 
any that can take the place of good, 
sweet beef scrap. It can be given, 
mixed in mash feed, 15 to 20 per cent 
of total. It should also be given in 
hoppers, accessible to the poultry at 
all times, and the birds, young or old, 


can be depended upon to consume 
what their systems need, and no 
more. 


Feeding Green Bone.—Green cut 
bone, if from perfectly fresh bones, 
is a good form of animal protein, be- 
sides furnishing a small percentage of 
lime; but it is best used as a stimulant 
for breeding or laying fowls, and be- 
cause of its liability to spoil in hot 
weather must be used with caution, 
and only given in such small quanti- 
| ties as will insure its being entirely 
| eaten at once. 

Provide Grit, Oyster Shell and 
Charcoal.—The growing chicks should 
also have in hoppers grit, fine oyster 
shell and charcoal. The latter is a 

| preventive of bowel troubles, the grit 

is needed to help grind the feed, and 
the oyster shell to supply the lime for 
the bony structure. The lack of these 
will result in weak frames, leg weak- 
ness, bent breastbones and general 
lack of vigor. 

Caponize Surplus Cockerels.—In al- 
most every flock of strong, vigorous 
fowls, properly fed and cared for, 
about half the progeny is males. Since 
for best results in breeding, only 
one male is needed for from 8 to 12 
females, there must evidently be a 
surplus of three to four-fifths males. 
These surplus cockerels can, as a 
matter of course, be fed well and 
inarketed as broilers, but this yields 
but a part oftheir real value. At this 

i age, the tendency of the young fowl 
is to increase in size of frame, to 
“srow” a large bony structure, but not 
to cover that frame with flesh. 











The same operation that makes a 
steer out of a bull, transforms a cock- 
'erel into a capon. The operation is 
simple, performed, and after 
a very few almost invariably 


easily 
trials, 
successful. 

Capons grown to ten to fourteen 
| months of age, acquire nearly double 
| the weight of untreated males of the 
| same age, and their flesh has a sweet- 
| ness,juiciness and tenderness uneqaul- 
| ed by even the best grown pullets, 
; and, being quiet, inactive birds, they 
| consume less feed in proportion to 
| weight acquired. 
| The United States Department of 
| Agriculture has issued a bulletin, No. 
| 849, which gives full and well illus- 
trated instructions on caponizing and 
| the handling of capons. It can be ob- 
| tained, free, by writing to the United 

States Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Avoiding Warm Weather Troubles. 
—Warm weather brings new troubles 
for the poultryman. Dead birds, rats, 
| or refuse meat left to putrefy, within 
| reath of farm pouliry, will invariably 
| cause an attack of limberneck (pto- 
Maine poisoning). Prevent this by 
keeping a close watch of runs and 
| yards for any dead birds or animals 
and burn or bury them deep. If any 
of your poultry are attacked by lim- 





berneck, give at once from one to two 
teaspoons castor oil. 

Produce Infertile Eggs.—As lhiatch- 
ing season is about over, it is im- 
portant that the egg production be of 
infertile eggs, whether the eggs are 
to be stored for later use, or mar- 
keted. As hens lay just as well (some 
claim even better), if separated from 
males, there is nothing to be gained 
by having them run together. The in- 
fertile eggs will keep much longer in 
perfect condition, are more salable, 
and often bring better prices. The 
moral is, as soon as hatching season 
is over, separate all males and put 
them in runs. out of sight of the 
females. 

Preserve Eggs in Water Glass.—Do 
not overlook the advantages of using 
water glass (silicate of soda) for pre- 
serving eggs indefinitely. The stuff is 
cheap, the method of using simple, and 
eggs will keep perfectly for months. 
Infertile eggs are the best for this 
too. 

Grazing Crops for Poultry.—Culti- 
vate the poultry runs often, seeding 
down each time to oats, rape or rye, 
quick growing crops, for the double 
object of supplying succulent green 
feed, and keeping the runs in sanitary 
condition. 

“Going” Into the Poultry Business. 
—We have had quite a number of let- 
ters lately from parties who think of 
“going into the poultry business,” and 
it is almost pitiful to note tle almost 
absolute ignorance of poultry, either 
as a fad or a business, of such par- 
ties. : 

A majority of poultry raisers are 
those on the farms, and their knowl- 
edge is of a very practical kind, 
though very often not very deep. The 
children on the farm “grow up” into 
such knowledge as they possess, until 
supplemented by systematic study at 
home, or a course of study at an agri- 
cultural college. 

But these ‘would be’ poultry men or 
women! About the only advice we 
can give them is—don’t! Poultry rais- 
ing, as a business, whether it be sim- 
ply egg production, market poultry or 
both combined, or the fancy, pure- 
bred, high-class breeding stock, while 
apparently simple, really requires a 
wide range of information, a large 
part of which can only be acquired by 
practical experience and close obser- 
vation, which require time to acquire. 
It requires unremitting attention to 
a vast variety of details the neglect of 
any of which spells failure. Novices 
cannot “go” into the poultry business, 
they must grow into it. 

Organize an Egg Circle—If none is 
in your community, why not organize 
an’egg circle? Their importance and 
value are now well recognized, and 
they have greatly helped many com- 
munities. Send for Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 656, which tells all about it. 
In the same connection, Bulletin 830 
will tell you how to utilize the parcel 
post best for shipping eggs. Both are 
free. Don’t delay but get in shape to 
get best results from summer eggs. 

Fight Lice and Mites—Whitewash, 
doped with kerosene oil, carbolic acid, 
or creolin if properly applied, will 
settle the mites. Sodium fluoride will 
do the work for lice. The expense is 
small, the trouble little, the results 
absolute. It costs too much to feed 
lice and mites through the chickens. 

PF. J. & 





YOU KNOW ME, AL! 


A game of baseball was being played 
“over there’’; American boys on one side and 
English and Colonials on the other. A crit 


ical moment came in the game and an ns 
Indian stepped up to the plate He looke 
upward and said: “Allah, give thou meé 
strength to make a hit.” 

He struck out. s 

The next man up was an Irishman. 
spat on the plate, made faces at the pitcher, 
and yelled: 


He 


“You know me, A 


He made a home run.—Hxchange 
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The MIDDLEBROOKS 
RAZOR 


A REAL 
MAN'S 





USE IT TEN DAYS #<: “sé 


of your life. After trial, if pleased, pay our 
DIRECT-TO-YOU PRICE of $2.25, and we 
send you FREE our $1 STROP and our $1 
HONE, If Razor doesn’t please, just re- 
turn at end of ten days. The Middlebrooks 
Razor will give youa lifetime of shaving 
satisfaction. Fully guaranteed. 

Over 800,000 in use. CUT OUT THIS 
AD and§ just say: “I accept this offer and 
will pay youor return Razor promptly.”’ 
Address 

B: W. MIDDLEBROOKS CUTLERY CO. 

Dept. 1 Barnesville, Ga. 














The woodlots on your own 

4 and nearby farmsare ripe for 
i a valuablecrop. Reap it with 
an ax andsawit intofine lum- 
ber with a portable ‘‘ American” 
Saw Mill, known for years as the 


quality mill for farmers. Any- 
onecanrunan‘‘American.” Easy 
to move around. Saws eet 


a day with 8 H. P. farm engine. ff 
Lamber brings bigb prices and is }/ 
easy to sell, } 


| Write for free booklet 











EWELL STOCK FARM 
FOR SALE 
1,200 Acres Rich Blue Grass land, 
operated for 50 years as Stock 
Farm. Best watered, equipped and 
improved Stock and Grain farm in 
the South. Income in 1918 between 
$30,000 and $40,000. Price $125 per 
acre. Immediate possession, includ- 
ing growing crops. For detailed 
description and blue print and 
other particulars, write 
FIGUERS REALTY COMPANY, 


Columbia, Tennnessee. 




























Before the Hot Season Sets In 
Order Your 
(MUN = A aa 
: Be ready for the hard summer 
Willi S HILL work. The Perfect Silo. South- 
Mt to ime ern Long Leaf Pine construc- 
. = mm built in. Thorough protection 
WII 7 Hh against spoiled silage. 
i 12 4] 
(NII Hi: Made in South, at saving of 
ae i. material and freight rates. Giv- 
' vate size. Ask, too, about our pine 
WIE and cypress water tanks and 
i Whirl Wind Ensilage Cutters. 
Chute. 
\) KNOXVILLE LUMBER & 
206 Randolph St., 
Knoxville, Tennessee, 
Your work horse gets overheated in the spring. His 
jong, wet coat takes hours to dry. Meanwhile, his open 
inter, and he catches cold and gets sick. Prevent 
this by spring clipping. Use a Stewart Machine. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
Dept. A-100, {2th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, III. 
PARES. ON 
Start Easy tn any weather. Pull 
——e ae y big "Ts. ated, 


Tennessee Stave Silo 
i pa mn tion. Patented doors, hinged 
Hi ry, It like refrigerator. Ladder steps 
Costs Less to Buy or Ship 
! re ill ing satisfaction to thousands. 
i LZ H Write for prices, mentioning 
Also Cochrums’ Patent Feed 
MFG. CO., 
pores absorb the filth that has lodged in his hair all 
Only $9.75. Send $2—pay balance on arrival. 
. — wy i 
7" ENGINES 
andstyles. 13§ H-P. to 22 aye’ Trial 


} sng Back Guarantee. ‘Prompt shipment. 
w Priceg Write for ent money saving 
—— ri F jook, 

all you want to knew about aes. wr 


Tr 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. orratat Sane: 











| Keeping Surplus Eggs for Future 
Use 


S INCE in the spring those who have 
a good-sized flock of chickens get 
|; more eggs than they can use or care 
to sell at spring prices, it is a good 
plan to store these for later use or 
until prices are better. Eggs are so 
perishable that the price drops when 
the market is glutted and the hens 
prove unreliable as layers when the 
price is high, so that we need to plan 
to overcome both of these drawbacks 
to get the best results. 


It is very important in the first 
place to have eggs of good quality; 
the better they are the better they 
will keep and the longer they can be 
kept. After the breeding season, con- 
fine or sell the males and have only 
infertile eggs for storing. Keep 
nests clean and do not try to keep 
eggs that have in any manner be- 
come filthy; eggs, like milk, easily be- 
come contaminated, and storing does 
not remedy the contamination; the 
bacteria which get in from the filth 
soon multiply in such numbers as to 
spoil the egg, though there must be 
some of these organisms in all eggs, 
no matter how clean they may be. 
The important thing in keeping eggs 
for a long season is to prevent them 
from developing in numbers; this is 
done by keeping down the tempera- 
ture as in cold storage and by de- 
priving the organisms of oxygen by 
keeping the eggs immersed in some 
liquid or in other manner. 


The two best methods which have 





been employed for this latter pur- 
pose, which is the only plan that is 
possible to use on the farm, are the 
immersion of the eggs in lime-water 
and in a solution of water-glass, the 
latter having given the best results. 
It is made of ten quarts of boiled wa- 
ter, cooled, to which is added one 
quart of water glass liquid, this 
amount being sufficient for fifteen to 
twenty dozen eggs. Stone crocks or 
glass jars or wooden~tubs are better 
than metal containers for this pur- | 
pose. The lime-water solution is 
| made up of about one pound of fresh- 
ily slaked lime to five gallons of wa- | 
ter. With either solution, the eggs | 
must all be covered with the liquid 
and the container covered to prevent 
evaporation. C. K. McCLELLAND. 








Growing Soy Beans and Corn 
Together 
HE growing of soy beans fits well | 


into many of the cropping systems 
employed in the Cotton Belt. As a 
grain crop they may occupy some of 
the land planted in cotton or corn. 
When winter oats and wheat are har- 
vested in time to allow the stubble to 
be plowed, it may be planted in beans, 
either for seed, hay or grazing. 

In the sections where many hogs 
are raised and the fields fenced for 
pasturing, the corn rows may be made 
six feet wide dnd a row of beans 
planted in the middle, thus forming 
alternate rows of corn and beans. 
Both may be hogged off, or the corn 
may be harvested early and the soy 
beans hogged off. Where the bean 
harvester is employed it will harvest 
the soy beans without much damage 
to the standing corn. 

The corn when planted in wide rows 
should be planted thickly and three or 
four weeks Ahead of the soy beans. 
The wide middle gives more space for 
the corn roots to feed in, and the corn 
plants seem to stand dry weather bet- 
ter when planted in wide rows .than 
when planted in narrow rows. The 
row of soy beans in the corn middles 
does not seem to reduce the yield of 
corn very much. In fact, at least | 
three-fourths as much corn is secured 
from the alternate row system and 
very nearly three-fourths of a crop of 











When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
wetting you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability | 


4 a °f all advertising tt carries.”’ } 





beans. 
The cultivation is easily done with 
the ordinary cultivaor. 


E. F. CAUTHEN. 
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How Many Profits 
Does Your Car Carry? 


99% of the Briscoe car is produced from the raw 
material right in the 43-acre Briscoe plants. There is 
no piling up of separate profits on a hundred parts for 
you to pay. 

That is why the Briscoe today offers the best dollar- 
value in the world. That is why we are able to give 
you a better motor, better springs, better bodies—a 
better car throughout. 


Don’t take our word for it. 
your own comparisons. 


Investigate and make 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 
MICHIGAN 


JACKSON, 














A CLUB FOR EVERYBODY! 


AND EVERY CLUB A BARGAIN 





CLUB No. 2 clus 
The Progressive Farmer, 1 year . $1.00 $2 95 
Tri-Weekly Constitution, l year, . 1.50 . 

CLUB No. 5 CLUB 
The Progressive Farmer, 1 year . $1.00 $1 95 
Weekly Commercial Appeal, 1 year, .50 - 


CLUB 


CLUB No. 6 cen. 


The Progressive Farmer,,1 year . $1.00'¢4 5 
Semi-Weekly Journal, 1 year, . . 1.25 ° 


CLUB No. 7 cond 
The Progressive Farmer, 1 year . s.00 ef 5 
New York Tri-Weekly World, lyr. 1.00 e 

CLUB No. 8. ao 
The Progressive Farmer, 1 year . $1.00\ .FR' 
Tri-Weekly Constitution, l year, . 1.50 $2.90 
New York Tri-Weekly World, l yr 1.00 


CLUB No. 9 give. 
The Progressive Farmer, 1 year . $1.00 $1 50 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 year, 1.00 . 
These offers are good for both new and renewal subscriptions to all 


publications. Use coupon below and send in order today, as we cannot 
guarantee these offers indefinitely. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


Gentlemen :—Enclosed find $.....00eee08: , for which send me Bargain 
Peer eee 

UOTE occ 6400 ci0000 cvenesenctuess no WN sh 0.0404 0bes0d6 40 thane eL es teeel 

POstOfhce...cccccecoee eT ETCUTTET OTT LYTLE Peer tr 
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When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 


gressive Farmer.” 
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N. & W. Overalls 


TRADE MARK . 
Union Made 





Room Where Room’s the Thing— 
Style and Strength and Everything 


r Bend, kneel, jerk, twist, slide, climb or 
crawl—N. & W. Overalls are right there with 
you in everything you do. 

Jump in on any kind of work, and you can’t 
rip the strongly stitched N. & W. Overalls. 

Bright brass buttons, blue that stays blue, 
cut so they hold their shape—that’s real overall 
style. Wash and rub them as hard and often 
as -you like—they’ll still be big enough for 
working comfort. 


N. & W. OVERALL CO., Inc. 
Lynchburg, Va. 








THAT SELLS YOUR 
LAND AT AUCTION 


ATLANTIC Coast REALTY ©. 


ae ©) -5 3 1 Of 0 
PETERSBURG, VA: GREENVILLE N.C. 
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STOCK 


DROP BRICK IN FEED BOX 


CONTAINS COPPERAS FOR WORMS, SULPHUR FOK THE BLOOD, SALTPETER FOR THE KID. 
NEYS, NUX VOMICA, A TONIC AND PURE DAIRY SALT. USED BY VETERINARIANS 12 YEARS. 
NO DOSING. ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BLACKMAN’S OR WRITE 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY Chaitanooga,Tenn. 








Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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Farm Work for May 


By T. B. PARKER 





| ECIDE now what you want in 
D the way of crop production next 

fall and winter. If your present 
|crop arrangement does not promise 
you a sufficiency of corn, hay, meat, 
etc., for your next 
year’s farm needs, 
arrange now to 
make the changes 
necessary to raise 
these crops, even if 
it shall be neces- 
sary to plow up 
cotton and to- 
bacco and_ substi- 
tute in part other 
crops. 








MR. PARKER 


Let us keep in mind that cotton and 
tobacco are purely commercial crops 
and must be sold at whatever price 
they will bring on the open market. 
They cannot be consumed on the 
farm. Not so with food and feed 
crops. They can be used on the farm 
| by converting the grain and hay into 
meat, milk, butter, eggs, etc., which 
always find a ready sale. 

Preparation of the Land.—On ac- 
}count of the rush of farm work in 
[pared much land was not as well pre- 





pared as it should have been. Many 
farmers in their haste to get their 
crops planted seem to have forgotten 
the fundamental truth that the soil is 
the home of the plant and that the 
plant is dependent on it for its very 
lexistence. Unless the soil is put in 
condition to permit the plant roots to 
| permeate every part of it, and to hold 
the water necessary to supply the 
needs of the plant, it will be impossi- 
ble for it to make a satisfactory yield. 
| Hence the need of thorough prepara- 
tion before planting the crop. If any 
reader of these notes has been guilty 
of that indiscretion, and the crop is 
yet unplanted, it will be better to pre- 
| pare the land well before planting. A 
few days later in planting the crop 
will not make as much difference in 
the yield as will the poorly prepared 
land. Many of our best farmers say 
that thorough preparation is half the 
battle in crop production. Plant only 
as many acres in cultivated crops as 
you can prepare and cultivate well. 
Prepare the other acres later and 
plant in forage and _ soil-improving 
crops, such as cowpeas, soy beans, 
velvet beans, peanuts for hogs, etc. 


Planting.—On account of the late- 
ness of the season and crop prepara- 
tion, much cotton, corn, tobacco and 
other crops are yet to be planted. 
This should be done with all speed. 


Seed selection in our crops should 
have special attention. Poor seed 
mean poor yields. You may or you 
may not be planting the best 
varieties, If you are not, you 
are losing money by failing to do so. 
Get in touch with your experiment 
station and find out what varieties 
have given best results through a ser- 
ies of years. They make a specialty 
of testing varieties and will gladly 
give you the benefit of their findings. 


Using Fertilizers—Use fertilizers 
according to crop requirements, na- 
|ture and fertility of the soil. Our 
|lands are largely deficient in nitro- 
| gen, phosphoric acid or potash, possi- 
| bly in all three. Nitrogen gives us 
| the plant growth. The other elements 
| give us the bolls. We cannot hope to 
|}have much fruit (bolls) unless we 
| have the stalk; and the stalk is use- 
| iene without the bolls. We need to 
| use the right proportions of each ele- 
ment of plant food for best results. 
The director of your experiment sta- 
tion can give you valuable informa- 
tion as to the best fertilizers for dif- 
ferent soils and locations. However, 
I will add that at present prices of 
potash I doubt the advisability of us- 
| ing it on the Piedmont or clay soils, 
}as those usually contain large quanti- 


ties of potash that may become avail- 
able as the plant needs them. 

Planting and Fertilizing Corn.— 
There is not the same special need 
for planting corn early that there is 
for the early planting of cotton. In 
fact under some conditions later 
plantings of corn do better thamthe 
very early plantings. Especially is 
this true where corn is badly infest- 
ed with the large stalk borer which 
attacks early planted corn more than 
the late plantings. Late planted corn 
needs to be planted deeper and cov- 
ered deeper than the carly plantings. 

It is advisable to use only a small 
part of the fertilizer for corn at the 
time of planting, and the remainder 
as side applications when the corn is 
2% to 3 feet high. In this way the 
larger application will be reserved for 
the period in which the ears are in 
the making. 

Sweet Potatoes.—According to Bul- 
letin No. 999, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the sweet potato 
crop is second to the Irish potato 
crop in its commercial importance. 
The 1917 crop was estimated at 87,- 
141,000 bushels, valued at $96,121,000, 
nearly 90 per cent of which were 
grown in the South. Of the 86,334,- 
000 bushels grown in the United 
States, in 1918, Alabama, Georgia and 
North Carolina grew 35,558,000. bush- 
els, valued at $55,864,220. This illus- 
trates the possibilities of the crop, 
which is just in its infancy. 

With better keeping facilities and 
the advertising that our Southern 
potatoes had at the many camps for 
our soldiers, there is every reason to 
believe ‘the crop can be very mate- 
rially increased, 

For largest yields the sweet potato 
requires a well drained soil well fill- 
ed with decayed vegetable matter. A 
crop of clover or vetch turned under 
or rotted straw plowed under is very 
helpful. These prevent the land from 
packing, hold moisture and supply 
plant food. 

Set the plants on low ridges about 
three and a half feet apart, and from 
fifteen to eighteen inches apart on 
the ridge. 

It is advisable to make the ridges’ 
a few days prior to setting the plants, 
This will give them time to settle and 
the plants will grow off quicker than 
when set on freshly made ridges, un- 
less there is a good season in the land 
at the time. 


At the time of making the ridges, 
use about 400 pounds per acre of a 
fertilizer analyzing about 8-3-3. Later 
applications of fertilizers can be made 
by barring off the ridges with a turn 
plow, sowing the fertilizer and then 
covering by re-ridging. 


Cultivation Suggestions.—On well 
prepared land the cultivation of the 
corn and cotton crops can be started 
with a weeder or light harrow soon 
after the crops are planted. This will 
form a mulch, conserve moisture and 
kill any young weeds that might 
start. The weeder or harrow should 
be run diagonally across the rows, 
and this repeated within a few days 
at right angles to the first going over. 
This may be kept up as long as it 1s 
safe to do so. This early working of 
the crop will materially lessen the af- 
ter cultivations, both with cultivators 
and hoe work. Do not be in too great 
a hurry to chop the cotton to a stand. 
Thé weeder or harrow will lessen the 
quantity to be chopped out. 


Do not plant any of the crops men- 
tioned on land that you are not confi- 
dent will make a crop that will pay 4 
profit in addition to the cost of mak- 
ing it. Plant only productive land in 
cultivated crops. Put the other acres 
in cowpeas, soy beans, velvet beans, 
ete. for hay or soil improvement OF 
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—- ™" | for hogging off. Conditions are such 
° | that we cannot longer afford to culti- | 
Now Is the Time to ‘vate land that will not give to us a 
& 
BUY A FARM profit. 
- Soy Beans.—Soy beans can be 
m the Good Old U. 5. A. planted at oncé in rows three feet 
Although.the war is over, the demand for, food apart and in hills of from three to 
therefore, gives promise of paying sat- five beans every ten to twelve inches 
apart. Cover not over one inch deep. 
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Nothing to Sell 
Only Information to Give 


Velvet Beans.—In most localities 
velvet beans, as a crop, are not appre- 
ciated as they should be. Where cli- 

omiciat aa Lon matic conditions are suited to them 
tration, Room 102, Washington, Dx C. they are probably the best summer 
_y | soil-improving crop we can grow. It 


is estimated that a good crop of vel- 
, 
@x.,World’s Best 
if it 
< 


vet beans will supply about $50 worth 
‘ of plant food per acre, based on pres- 
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ent prices of fertilizers. Velvet beans 
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hills of corn so the corn will hold 
the vines up, even when the land will. 
Selves deans tal iiiation <a — not grow a profitable crop of corn. | 
ated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- Plant in rows four to five feet apart 
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= =a them off and not for commercial 

FREE (ana 
For this purpose the Spanish nut 

will probably be the best variety to 
















LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up any place, Send postal for 
e Book, showing styles. 
WARDS MFG. CO., 






\Samples & 


© Me 
w74-574-phke St. Ciecionat 0. TALI PALS plant, as they are a*much surer crop 











than the larger varieties. 


THE COOK DITCHER Peanuts like a well drained sandy 
AND TERRACER {or loam soil. For Spanish nuts plant 


A real two-horse | jn rows 30 to 32 inches apart, and one 
ditcher that will 
do the work,|/or two nuts to the hill 8 to 10 
save hundreds of | . ° ° 
dollars in land, |inches apart in the row. It is 
bee not necessary to shell the nuts: Cover 
light draft, eff- | about one inch deep. Use from 300 to 
J. 7. Caldweit | 400 pounds of an 8-2 fertilizer per 
says: | 1 
The Cook Diteh- | acre. Hog the crop off. 
~ is the hest In . : 
@ world. . j i j 
Ween ackah ter Hay Cropst—Hay is bringing a high 
prices, ete. | price, and it behooves every farmer 
Dealeres Wanted . ° 
to Demonstrate. |O save all he can. The farmer who is | 
TURNER & DIAL, successfully growing a few acres of | 
Carrollton, Georgia. | alfalfa, red clover, or, any of the hay 


| grasses is fortunate. Oats and wheat 


~ o make fine hay when cut at the Pight 
¢ ivere You | timé and properly cured. 
. Your 
ke LJ on 








T 
yy ine of Ordinarily alfalfa should be cut 
when a tenth or fifth of the plants 
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are in bloom, but better yet is to ex- 




















































GRAPHITE 
AXLE GREASE 








H. ERE is the best axle protection, 
Texaco Graphite Axle Grease. It not 
only lubricates thoroughly, but gives 
the axle a smooth graphite surface that . 
keeps metal from touching metal. Pre- 
vents wear and makes for easy running. 
Helps you get more work out of your 
wagons and horses. Its superior qual- ° 
ity makes it lasting and economical. 
The 25-lb. pail is a good way to buy it. 


o 


The TEXAS COMPANY 
Petroleum and its Products 


General Offices, Houston, Texas ; : Offices in Principal Cities 





























amine the plants and cut when the 


——$_____ “ 








young shoots growing out from the 
crown of the plant are from one to 


ia) . . 
Direct-To-Rider © two inches high. 
LAMFS.HORNS.ped; = These indicate that a new crop is 
for all of bieycles | $ } | 
rises. (No one eles cam | starting and the old one should be 


write tedey | Cut Off. 


new it’s free. 
wv; Cycle Company 
Wented A Dept. D-79, Chicago. 


Easier Shearing 


Shear with a machine—get more and better wool— 
faves yoll tired arms or swollen wrists. Do it 





Cut after the dew is off. .Rake into 
windrows that evening before the 
dew begins to fall. Cock’ the next 
afternoon into small but high cocks. 

As soon as dry enough, haul to the 
Switly vathout scarring the sheep. | Machine shearing | barn. Cure in the shade as much as 
stubble that will increase next season’s growth. Get | possible so as to save the leaves. 


Bj btewart No. 9 Ball Bearing Shearing Machine. | >. 
rice $14. Send $2—pay balance on arrival. Write| They are the most valuable part of 
| the plant. 
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CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 













Titehold Red Cedar Shingles 


Titehold Selects are all heart, vertical 
grain, free from all defects. Will not 
rot or warp. Cover 15 per cent to 20 
per cent more space than other shingles 
per thousand, therefore more economical. 
Immediate deliveries. Write for prices 
and name of nearest dealer. 


Carolina Portland Cement Co., 


Charleston, South Carolina 


Lumber, Lime, Cement, Plaster, Roofing 
and all building materials. 








for catalog. 
Dept. 8-100, 12th St. and Contral Ave., Chicago, Hl. | Cut crimson clover when in full 


* Beehives andevery bloom and before the bloom begins 

thing for to turn brown. Cure as recommend- 

the bees. BOOK FREE! ed for alfalfa. ‘| 

J. J. Wilder, Waycross, Ga. Cut red clover when blooms are | 

DOES YOUR CAR USE TOO MUCH Pout half brown. Treat ‘as for al- 
GASOLINE? falfa. 


If 80, For hay, cut oats and wheat when 


HINES’ AUTOMOBILE BOOK | in the milk stage. Cut when the dew 
sith ‘Sain’ “wis aa de tenis is off, rake the next day, and haul to 


it will probably save you enough money in one dey | the barn the third day. 
to pay for it. 





= 
or 













This Book and a Year’s Subscription |_ A!! of these suggestions as to mak- 
to The Progressive Farmer jing hay are based on the supposition 
Both for $1.25. } that the weather will be favorable. 


soniamies If it is not, each farmer will have to 











1 YOU upon paymentof$i0. We allow a 60 days’ driving trial before 













BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY-—Save $25 to $65. 
Any buggy you select from our catalog will be shipped DIRECT TO q@eace 


considering the buggy sold, and guarantee for 
fi Our buggies zre 





ates all 
peat 





YY  seietioee a BEAUTIFUL. Th 
ox 2 py ey are 
SS — So BEST FOR THE SOUTH 


and preferred by experi- 
enced buggy buyers. 


Write for catalog and FACTORY prices. e 
B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY CO., Main Street, BARNESVILLE, GA. 
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——... 
Massey’s Garden Book Tells use his best judgment as to time of 
What to plant in the garden cutting, raking, cocking and hauling 





each month j to the barn. Progressive Farmer.” 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Livestock Suggestions for May 
HE livestock are out on pasture 
again, where they are not only the 
least trouble, but always do best. 
During the early summer, while the 
grass is growing its best, the stock 
usually do well. Later the pastures 
become dry and short and then less 
rapid gains are m It is customary 
to charge the short pastures to dry 
weather. This is sometimes true, but 
more frequently the pastures 
are due more largely to overstocking 
than to lack of moisture. But what- 
ever the cause, more stock should 
not be kept on the pastures than they 
will support. Moreover, so many ani- 
mals should not be kept on the pas- 
tures during the best grass growing 
season, as to leave them eaten close 
to the ground when hot, dry weather 
If they are not eaten down 


a le 


short 


comes 





too closely during the early part of 
the season and there is some cover- 
ing to the ground and some reserve 
supply of feed, the pastures will 
stand the hot, dry spells better. If 
the pasture has all the stock it will 
carry during the early lush season, 
some must be removed later or they 
cannot possibly get sufficient feed 


If one observes closely the pastures 
and the adjoining road sides and va- 
cant lots, he can often learn an im- 
portant lesson in pasture-making 
The average man in the South ex- 
pects too much of his pastures too 
soon after starting them. If it re- 
quires three acres to support an ani- 
mal the third year, it is quite certain 
that at least ten acres should be al- 
lowed to each animal the first year 


If seeds 1 fall 


are sowed in the or 


early in the spring and a fair stand is 
obtained, it is still necessary to pas- 
ture very lightly until the young 
“plants get well rooted and establish 
themselves on the land, and weeds 
must also be-kept Gown. When no 
seed is sowed and the common or na- 
tive pasture plants are expected to 
slowly take possession of the land, it 
is all the more necessary to keep 
down the weeds and not pasture too 
closely. Weeds and too close grazing 
kill out more pasture plants and do 
more to prevent good pastures in the 
South than all other agencies com- 
bined. If clovers and grasses will 
cover the road sides and vacant 
places, they would also cover the pas- 
tures if they were not killed out by 
too close grazing. 
Ill 


If Southern farmers were as thor- 
oughly impressed with the fact that 
it requires rich land to produce live- 
stock feeds economically, as they are 








otal & 


Big er, ‘Stronger Litters 


and 


Bigger, Faster Growing Shoats 


The care and feed given the sow from the time sheis bred until she farrows 
and then, both sow and litter until weaning time, has much to do with the prefits 
you make from your hogs. If your sows are fed and handled right, bigger, stronger 
i 


itters are sure to come. 


The pigs will thrive better, grow vigorously right up to weaning time. 
if given the proper growing feed, pasture and exercise, bigger frames, heavier bone and better 
with bigger profits, will result, 


SCHUMACHER FEE 


Then, 
finish, 





MAKES HARD PORK 


SCHUMACHER FEED fed to hogs with corn, tankage, rape, clover or pasturage 
develops bigger frames, puts on fat faster, produces hard pork and does it at a considerably lower feed 
cost. It is the ideal feed for brood sows, growing pigs and fattening hogs. Give it a trial. 


Write for This Interesting Hog Book / 


We cannot tell you all about this famous hog feed in this space, but 


will gladly mail you a copy of our New Hog Book. 


It tells how we 


fed and raised the Pen of Champion Barrows which won at the International; also the 


National Swine Show, the INinois State Fair and the Indiana Fair. 
It is full of valuable hog raising information. 
ACHER FEED. If he can’t supply you, let us know. 


The Quaker Oals Company 


today. 
SCHUM. 


ae oe ee a 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Write for a copy 
Ask your dealer about 


HOG FEED DEPARTMENT 
ADDRESS, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


WOG FEED DEPARTMENT. ADDRESS, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Send me your book “Big Pigs and How 
to Raise Them.” 
Name .... ° 
Town 


State. 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER _ 


that livestock tend to build up or 
make rich soils, they would be more 
likely to make livestock production 
profitable and their attitude toward 
the livestock business would be dii 
ferent. A good farmer may not be 
good livestock man, but it is certai: 
that a good livestock man must be 
good farmer. If the true purpose 
livestock is to furnish the best ma 
ket for feed crops, produced on t 
farm, then it is plain that large yiel 
of feed crops are as essential to su 
cess in the production of livestock 
any other kind of farming. T 
iverage farm has no use for livesto 
unless it produces feeds to market. 

is true that livestock are useful, f 
turning many waste or by-products o: 
the farm into marketable product 
but after all their chief use is to fur: 
ish a market for those crops whic! 
must be, produced for increasing so 
fertility, while at the same time leav- 
ing a large part of the plant foods 
they contain on the farm for the 
| growing of other and future crops 
| We can never hope to produce live- 
stock largely, economically or profit- 
ably until we produce feed crops, 
largely, economically and profitably 


IV 


If one needs to be convinced that 
| we are poor feeders here in the Sout! 
| he has only to begin a search on the 

average farm for supplies of feeds 
He need not examine the livestoc! 
that are kept on the farm, sent t 
market or offered on the auctio 
block, for no one can be a good feed 
er unless he has an abundance « 
‘good -feeds. The number goo! 
feeders in the South could be in- 
creased ten-fold by giving them a 
abundance of feed. But no man 
likely to feed liberally or to have a 
abundance of feeds if he has to bt 
them. In fact; an abundant supply « 
farm-grown feeds is essential to go 
feeding. The cheapest and best live- 
stock feeds are green grass, sila; 
and legume hays. There would 
many ‘less poor animals in the Sou 
if we gave careful study, thought a: 
effort to the production of good pa 
‘ tures and an abundance of silage ar 
legume hay Moreover, these wi 
cottonseed meal are our most econom 
ical feeds, and even salable legume 
hays could not be fed economically 
as a general rule were it not for the 
nitrogen gathered from the air i 
their growth. If the greatest need of 
the livestock business in the South is 
more livestock men, it is also equally 
true that the making of good farmer; 
successful and economical producers 
of feeds—is the first step in the mak- 
ing of these good livestock men. 


Vv 


The quality of the livestock, that is, 
the price at which animals sell, fixes 
the price which they pay for the 
feed they have consumed. In other 
words, if one steer sells for 15 cent 
a pound, while another brings only } 
cents a pound, the first simply pay 
15 cents for an amount of feed f 
which the second one pays 10 cents 
Or, the higher quality steer pays 5) 
per cent, or a half more, for a poun¢ 
of feed than does the lower qualit) 
animal. It is simply a choice of the 
price at which the livestock grower 
wishes to dispose of his feed. 


in 


of 


i 


However, even the well-fed, good- 
quality steer may not pay a profit but 
if he doesn’t it is a “cinch” that the 
lower quality steer which is not well 
fed cannot possibly prove profitable 
It is a very difficult matter to starve 
1 profit out of any animal. Recentls 
the writer saw a yearling, pure-bred, 
registered heifer sell for $35 at auc- 
tion. If this same heifer had recetv- 
ed $50 additional feed she would have 
brought $135. Nine-tenths of the 
trouble which the raisers of livestock 
have in selling their animals is be- 
cause they have not been given 
enough of the right sort of feed. Giv- 
ing an animal plenty of feed may not 
insure a profit, but starving it insures 


a ‘OSS. 
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A 100-Ton 


Concrete 


1 §©6©Silowill 





















* 

do it 
In no other way 
can you So great: 
ly increase the 
stock-raising and 
feeding capacity 
of your farm at 
so little cost. 
Many silos have paid 
for themselves in one 
season. After that 


they pay 100 per cent 
profit yearly. 


Build of Concrete 


because concrete is rotproof, 
ratproof, windproof, fire 
proof—permanent. 


Write our nearest District 
Office for free silo booklets. 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


~ ASSOCIATION 

































Offices at 
Atlanta: Parkersburg 
chicago Pittsburgh 
Dallas Salt Lake City 
Denver Seattle 
St. Louis 


VI 


| What kind of seed are you going to 
|}use for next season’s crop of 
stock? 
$15 for its feed, or the sort that only 


same feed? Will the bull used be a 
scrub whose calves will bring $10 to 
$15, or a cheap, inferior pure-bred 
whose calves will bring $20 to $25 


a higher-priced, better pure-bred bull 


, or 


whose calves will bring $30 to $35? 
Better pay $250 for the cheap pure- 
bred that will produce $20 to $25 
calves than to have the service of the 
scrub bull given to you. Better pay 
$500 for a good pure-bred bull to 
breed to 25 grade cows than to use 
either of the other sorts free of cost. 


The same is true 
The used 
the value of your next livestock crop 
}and the price at which the feed crops 
will be sold. It costs more to produce 
livestock than scrubs. It also 
more to produce pure-breds 
than grades, but they are worth more 
because they produce larger profits. 
Breeding alone does not determine 
the selling price, for an animal must 
be well fed, be in good condition to 
sell well; but good breeding is neces- 


of all other sires 


vear determines 





this 


sire 


good 


costs 


live- | 
Will it be the kind that pays | 


pays $10 for the same amount of the | 





} 


sary to get the best prices for your 


feeds and the largest profits. 
VII 


| In the foregoing notes we have 
|talked entirely about good feeding 
and good breeding, because now is 
the time to plant the feed crops and 
;/now is also the time to secure good 
seed for the next livestock crop. If 
the South had given the pure-bred 
animals she has purchased during the 





‘last ten years all the home-grown | 
| feeds they could consume we would | 


not now need to go 
good breeding stock. Instead of less 
than 2 per cent of our livestock be- 
ing registered, which is the average 
for the whole country, every animal 
in the South might now have been of 
some pure breed. We need more well 
bred animals, because we have not 
taken care of those we have pur- 


whole country here in the South and 
continued to feed, or to fail to feed, 
as we have in the past they would 


soon be all scrubs. No one should 
buy an animal until he has the home- 
grown feed for it, no matter how 


much he needs more and better live- 
stock. But this is the time to start to 
get the feed. At this time and at all 
times the most important factor in 


the South is really in earnest in her 
desire to produce more and 
| livestock, she must grow 
better feed crops. 

| 


OUR THRIFT TALK 


| Using Tin Cans Over and Over 
| Again 


i (NE of the best methods of saving I 

have tried is to save the tin cans 
you have canned your fruit in. This 
can be don@ easily by opening them 

















with. 
as hot as if you were preparing to 
seal, place on top of can and let re- 
main until you see the solder has 
melted, then give the iron a quick turn 
either to the right or left and your lid 
slips off easily. 

New lids could be bought last year 
for 40 or 50 cents per 1,000 and come 
by parcel post. 


After the fruit has been emptied the 
can should be rinsed well and thor- 
oughly dried to prevent rusting. To 
make sure they are perfectly dry, I 
usually place them on the back of the 
stove or in the warmer for awhile, 
then I store them away in a dry place 
where salt has never been kept. This 
last caution is worth remembering. 


Troy, Ala. MRS. J. E. MOSES. 








successful livestock production is an | 
abundance of home-grown feeds. If |} 


elsewhere for | 





chased during past years, but if we | 
had all the pure-bred livestock in the 


better | 
more and | 


with the same iron you sealed them | 
Heat the iron, not necessarily | 





Empire Milking 
Machines in 
Dairy of Exper- 
imental Station, 
Lexington, Ky. 





Reduces Bacterial Count 


HE bacterial counts indicated in the report on 
the right show that the Lexington Experiment 
Station Dairy ranked first fourteen times out 
This is not remarkable, since they use 
No dust or stable 
air comes in contact with the milk which flows 
direct from the teats to the milker pails, 
too, can produce cleaner milk with a, lower bac- 


of sixteen. 
an Empire Milking Machine. 


terial count if you use an Empire. 


Not only that, but the Empire will cut the cost of 
producing milk; tend to increase production; cut 
out the drudgery of hand milking; enable you to 
increase your herd and handle it with less help. 
Send for our catalog 36 and get fully posted on 
just what the Empire means to your bank account 


and to your convenience. : 


Mr, Perry J. Cook, Lowsville, Ky. 
counts of the Experiment Station dairy, 
each month by the city bacteriologists. 


You, published to date. 


John W. Nutty, In Charge 


Lexington, Ky. 


Dear Sir: Enclosed you will find the bacteriaa 


he Octo- 
ber, 1918, report is the last one that has been 


Experiment Station Dairy 


Month Ranked Count 
July 17 Ist 500 
Aug. w Ist 200 


Month 


pr. 
Sept. “* Ist 500 May “Ist 
Oct. “ Ist 400 ere 3 Ist 
Nov. ‘* 3rd 400 uly ‘Ist 
Dec, “* Ist 400 Aug. Ist 
Jan. 1918 Ist 1,260 Sept. “* = Ist 
Feb, “ Ist 130 Coe * 


Ranked Count 
Mar. 1918 2nd 1,400 
“Ist 500 


300 
300 
300 
200 
500 


EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR COMPANY, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Also Manufacturers of Empire Cream 


Separators and Gasoline Engines 








Chicago, Ill. Denver, Col. 


Atlanta, Ga, 
Montreal and Toronto, Canada 



















feed. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Let us send you free full 
particulars, illustrated cir- 
cular and prices. Learn 
what a Gruendler Grinder 
can do for YOU— your 
profits—your success on 
the farm. Mail it TODAY 
—don’t wait. 


Gruendier Patent Crusher 
and Pulverizer Co. 
Dept. 974 St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 











many 





SAVE 20% IN FEED VALUE 


Grind Your Own Grain 

Make grain feed more digestible and nourish- 
ing—utilize waste products which have high 
‘feed value when ground. 
can be fed absolutely free by grinding the 
A Gruendler Grinder will pay for itself 
quickly and continue to pay you a profit for 
years. 


 GRUENDLER 
GRINDERS 


‘Grind Anything That Grows 


You can grind your ear corn, snap corn, alfalfa, cobs, stalks, hulls, 
velvet beans, or anything else, to any fineness in One operation. 
Gruendler Grinders are made in several sizes to meet the need of any 
farm use. Strong, substantial, durable, trouble-proof and almost ever- 
lasting. Require very little power, occupy only small floor space, never 
balk, clog or fail you. Thousands in use, giving satisfaction everywhere. 
Fully guaranteed. Money back if you are not satisfied after trial. 


One animal in five 











GRUENDLER PATENT CRUSHER 
AND PULVERIZER CO. 
Dept. 974 St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


Gentlemen:—Without any obligation on my part, 
please send me your illustrated circular, full particu- 


lars and prices of Gruendler Grinders. 


oO eee Pye eee ee TT eee ey 
i ee rr ee ee * 
Oe Se > Eee y ee ka seus 
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S WE are pointing out in our special article 

on page 6 of this issue, the section harrow is a 
really great implement for cultivating cotton, corn 
and peanuts just before and after they come up. 
The harrowing is done very rapidly and hence 
economically, and helps the little plants to get 
through any crust that may have formed, gives the 
soil a thorough cultivation, and kills grass and 
weeds before they have become established. If you 
have never used the section harrow as a cultivator, 
be sure to give it a trial this spring. 





HAT Lowe’s Grove, Bahama, Hawfields and 

Woodlawn neighborhoods have done, your 
neighborhood can do. If interested in a community 
fair, write your state department of agriculture. If 
interested in a better school, consult your state and 
educational leaders. If interested in a 
ask Dr. W. R. Camp, West Raleigh, 
be glad to send them even if 


county 
credit union, 
for plans; he will 


you live outside North Carolina. And for full in- 
formation concerning community incorporation, 


writc the State Bureau of Community ‘Service, 


Raleigh, N. C. 





prices on April 25 advanced more than 6 
bushel, and July deliveries in Chicago 
were $1.70 a bushel. Northern farmers are 
cutting down their corn acreage to sow more 
wheat, and there is no prospect that corn will be 
materially cheaper during the next twelve months. 
Here is a lesson for our cotton, tobacco and peanut 
growers, and it is this: Foods and feeds are certain 
to be high, while cotton, tobacco and peanut prices 
may be low, comparatively. We can’t afford to buy 
food and feed with cheap cotton, tobaccc and 
peanuts. Make food and feed first on your farm 
this year. A sure way to do this is to plant an 
ample acreage to corn. 


ORN 


cents a 





HE Federal Farm Loan law has proved its use- 

fulness to the farmers of the United States as 
is shown by the fact that during March of this 
year $15,946,277 was loaned to 4,630 farmers in all 
parts of the country. Since the establishment of 
the Federal Land Banks, a total of $198,609,626 has 
been loaned to 79,949 American farmers. The grand 
total of loans closed is distributed by Federal Land 
Bank districts as follows: 


Spokane ....... $28,640,050 New Orleans . $13,552,990 
ie er 27,541,700 Louisville ...... 12,764,000 
Omaha ......---. 26,383,390 Berkeley ....... 11,023,600 
Houston ....... 21,046,561 Celumitia ...... 9,721,395 
Wichita ....... 18,583,700 Baltimore ...... 7,240,850 
St. Lowis ....-- 15,012,345 Springfield ..... 7,099,045 


Any Progressive Farmer readers who wish to 
borrow money on their farms should by all means 
get in touch with the land bank for their district. 
Interest rates are low and the terms are easy. 





FTER an all-day argument by lawyers, includ- 

ing Mr. James H. Pou, Judge J. Crawford Biggs 
and ex-Senator Butler for the law, and Attorney- 
General Manning and Hon. Frank 1 Nash against it, 
Judge O. H. Allen of the State Superior Court last 
week handed down an opinion that the new state 
cotton waréhouse and cotton marketing law is 
constitutional, and adding that in view of its mani- 
fest advantage, if it is not constitutional it ought to 
be. The case now goes to our State Supreme Court 
before which tribunal the attorneys of the State 
Board of Agriculture are hopeful of confirming 
their gratifying victory in the lower court. Ex- 
Senator Jno. L. McLaurin, formerly State Ware- 
house Commissioner of South Carolina, said in an 
interview last week: “North Carolina now has the 
best cotton warehouse law in the Cotton Belt, and 
it is going to be the financial salvation of its cotton 
growers.” This may beputting it too strong, but it 
will certainly help wonderfully if sustained. Mean- 
while American cotton manufacturers, seeing the 


general tendency to state warehouse systems, are 
proposing to put millions in a South-wide system 
to be under their control. 
state systems under farmers’ 


Our farmers may choose 


between control or 


this manufacturers’ system which manufacturers 
will control. 


Glimpses dé ieee 3 in Four Rural 
Communities 


HE writer recently had the pleasure of visit- 


ing two of the most progressive communi- 
ties in Alamance County—Hawfields and 
Woodlawn—and two in Durham—Lowe’s Grove 
and Bahama. And what these communities are 


doing should be an inspiration to other neighbor- 
hoods all over the Carolinas, Virginia and Geor- 
gia. 

I 
Grove might well be visited by “agricul- 
to see a good ex- 


Lowe’s 
tural excursion” parties wishing 


ample of what a rural community center ought to 
school, a strong credit 
building, 

This 


natural 


be. Here is a farm life 
school 
Dur- 


advantages 


union, a community fair and a 


farm with good equipment. section of 


ham County has no unusual 
and the people are not wealthy, 
North Carolina small farmers, who feel that farm- 


ers anywhere else might do as well as they 


being simply plain 


have 
done, 

Tirst of all, of course, came an election for local 
“We voted lo- 
seems to be the beginning of progress in 


tax for schools. Go where you will, 


cal tax” 


every neighborhood. Then the people contributed 


lumber, labor and cash to provide good 


help 


school’ buildings and borrowed the 


needed from the state schoolhouse loan fund. They 


resolved to make theirs a “farm life school,” so 
the boys study agriculture and the girls domestic 
science. Some months ago when the cook left, 


the girls went in together to do their own cooking 
and their own housekeeping, and board has cost 
pupils this session only $10.50 per month. 

II 


Next to the school the credit union, it is said, 
has done more than anything else to build up the 
Lowe’s’ Grove neighborhood and help its farmers 
to better things. Through this credit union the 
not only use their own surplus funds to 
but * other 
amounts Durham banks, making loans, of 
course, only for productive purposes. “Two-thirds 
of the members,” we 
were told, 
We pay 4 per cent on deposits and lend at 6 per 
cent, as banks do. We have just bought $5,000 
worth of fertilizer thtough our credit union at a 
saving of about $2.50 per ton, and our supply of 
soy beans at a saving of about 75 cents a bushel.” 
Ill 


The community fair has also been a great stim- 
ulus to progress in the Lowe’s Grove community, 
and the intellectual and social life of the people 
have been quickened by a series of inspiring Sun- 
day afternoon meetings. Every other Sunday af- 
ternoon this season the people have gathered to 
hear an address on some worth-while subject or 
elsc to listen to a musical program. And on the 
day of our visit the Lowe’s Grove people were 
completing for the incorporation of the 
community the North “rural in- 
corperation” act. Under this act any North Caro- 
lina rural section itself, 
a town would do and get the same advantages of 
self-government and greater facilities for 


farmers 


help one another, borrow needed 


from 
community 


men in the are 


“and about twenty-five boys and girls. 


plans 
under Carolina 


may incorporate just as 
loca? 
pregress. 
IV 

At Bahama is an excellent. rural high school and 
a strong credit union, but owing to the brevity of 
our visit we could not get particulars. 
Vv 


Hawfields in Alamance County is one of the dis- 
tinguished communities of central North Carolina. 
No doubt the fine old ante-bellum 
schoo: still makes itself felt in a certain grace and 
charm that pervade the And but 
for this old-time school’s influence, the excellent 
modern high school might not now “crown the 
neighboring hill.” 


influence of a 


entire section. 


remainder- 
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Nor should we for a moment overlook the influ- 
ence of a strong rural church. Not only is there a 
handsome 1 building, but there is a manse or 

arsonage and a resident pastor. If only every ru- 
ral community had a resident teacher and a resi- 
dent pastor, how much more rapid and more 
wholesome would be our progress! We are glad 
to say that under the new vocational cducation 


program, plans are making for having the agricul- 
tural teacher in cach high school become a perma- 
nent twelve-months-in-the-year resident of . the 
community 

Hawfields hasn’t a credit union yet, we believe, 
but it has taken up the community fair idea; com- 
and a very live 
livestock association is at work. Jerseys, Durocs, 
Berkshires and Shropshires are the breeds decided 
on, and an effort will be made to have a pure-bred 
every animal that finds life in the neigh- 


munity incorporation is proposed; 


sire for 
borhood hereafter. 
VI 
Now the example of Hawfields is spreading in 
communities such as Wood- 
community 


Alamance and other 


lawn, are following suit. Woodlawn 
has keen incorporated, and an election is held this 
week to determine whether there shall be a special 
and Fourteen acres ad- 
school have already bought, the 


the 


tax for schools roads. 


joining the been 


school building beautified by shrubbery on 


outside and worthy pictures inside, and a “teacher- 


age”—that is to say, a home for resident teachers 


—15 now proposed. 





Department of Agriculture to Study 
Production Costs 


ANY thousand of farmers have never en- 
DM iittsiassieans supported the United States 
, Department of Agriculture and agricultural 
colleges, for the reason that these institutions have 
taught the farmers how to produce large crops 
and have not until recently devoted much effort 
toward securing profitable prices for farm pro-_ 
ducts The farmers, of course, have not taken 
kindly» to the advice to grow enormous crops to 
sell for a price below the cost of production. The 


thinking farmers are not in favor of producing more 
food, feed and cotton than the world is able or 
willing to buy at a fair price to the producers, 

The most intelligent and progressive farmers are 
up in arms and are demanding that the United 
States Department of Agriculture and our agricul- 
tural colleges devote more time to the marketing 
end of farm crops. At the recent meeting in Wash- 
ington of the National Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions when every agricultural interest in the United 
States was represented, Dr. Spillman, formerly 
Chief of the Office of Farm Management, delivered 
an address giving his version of the reasons why 
the United States Department of Agriculture has 
failed to get sufficient data relative to the cost of 
growing crops. Mr. Ousley, representing the De- 
partment, has made a vigorous reply, energetically 
defending Secretary Houston and assailing Spill- 
man’s record and statements. 

The farmers. of the country are not at all inter- 
ested in the personal side of the controversy be- 
Houston and Dr. Spillman, but 


tween Secretary 


they are sore because the Department admits that 


there are no reliable cost records of producing 
the farmers note with pleasure 


crops. However, 

the appointment of Dr. Taylor as Chief of 
the Office of Farm Management, and Dr. Francis 
W. Peck, as Farm Economist in this office. There 


is every reason to expect reliable investigations 


relating to the cost of production, 


A Thought for the Week 


OHN Galsworthy possesses a delightful recipe 

for the education of children, “They should be,’ 

he said, “brought up to be kind and clean and 
moderate, to love music, exercise and fresh air 
What could we ask more for the training of the 
youth of a nation to help them realize the “rectitude 
and magnanimity of conduct” which. Mr. Gals- 
worthy advocates as the most beautifui estate that 
a nation can achieve?—The Touchstone Magazine. 
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Working With Other Folks: Suggestions 
For May 


By CLARENCE POE 








Co-operative Motor Truck Routes 


N PREPARING these monthly suggestions for 
[[esiness cooperation among farmers we like to 
make our suggestions as far as possible in the 
form of specific reports of what has actually been 
done rather than in the form of indefinite or gen- 
eral proposals. Only a few days ago, for example, 
we came across a plan which five Georgia farmers 
have started for a community truck for marketing 
farm products. As the Atlanta Journal says: 
“None of the five farmers operates a farm 
large enough to warrant the purchase of a mo- 
tor, truck to market his butter, eggs, meat, 
poultry and other products of like character. 

But the five of them together have sufficient 

business of this kind to make a motor truck a 

necessity in the efficient conduct of their oper- 

ations. So they hit upon the plan of jointly 
purchasing a truck which will be at the dis- 
posal of each member of the quintet. It will 
call at each farmer’s place every morning, 
take on whatever quantity of products he may 
desire to market and rumble away to the near- 
est city, which, in this case, happens to be 

Atlanta. Thus each man bears his proportion- 

ate share of the expense and assures himself 

of transportation for his products at a cost 
that is decidedly less than the value of the 
service rendered.” 

Farmers around Baltimore, Md., have been suc- 
cessfully operating such a community truck for 
sometime, and the whole story is told in Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1032, “Operating a Codperative Motor 
Truck Route,” just issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Every farmer who is at all 
interested should send for a capy of this bulletin, 
as it both points the way to successful operation 
where conditions are favorable, and warns against 
some mistakes which the inexperienced are likely 
to fall into. 

Farmers living near good-sized towns should 
find this plan thoroughly practicable. There is no 
excuse for having five or ten farmers coming into 
town to sell stuff which one farmer could sell-just 
as well, 

a 


Co-operation in Louisiana and North 
Carolina 


GOOD story of ,codperation in Louisiana 
A comes to me through my friend, E. E. Miller 

of the Southern Agriculturist. He says: “In 
Ouachita Parish, Louisiana, last year, forty-two 
potato growers coéperated in the spraying, grad- 
ing and shipping of twenty-three cars of potatoes. 
For ‘these potatoes they got 15 cents a bushel 
above the ruling price. This profit of $3,350 was 
directly due to standardization and freedom from 
potato scab, results which were brought about 
* through codperative effort.” Mr. Miller adds that 
the sheep growers of this parish got 16% cents a 
pound more for wool by selling it all together, and 
saved $935 on codperative purchase of feedstuffs 
and $121.50 on codperative purchase of. seeds. 

In other words, these two little groups of potato 
growers and sheep-owners in one season made 
$3350 on their codperation with potatoes, more 
than $1000 on codperative buying of feeds and 


Co-operative Accident, Livestock, and 


Hail Insurance 


ARMERS’ mutual fire insurance has been one 
F of the outstanding successes in agricultural co- 

Operation in America, but there are many oth- 
er forms of mutual insurance which have been 
profitably operated abroad which have not yet 
taken root here, such as accident insurance, live- 
stock insurance, etc. 

The writer, for example, has a friend who lost 
his arm in a cotton gin last fall and will have a 
hard time making a living from now on. A young 
man who was to operate a tractor for me this 
summer broke his arm a few days ago and can 
now do nothing for several weeks. I also know 
one old man who lost @ large part of his life’s sav- 
ings recently when a fine cow suddenly sickened 
and died. 

Now, in France insurance against all these 
forms of loss are provided on a mutual or codper- 
ative basis. The farmer gets accident insurance 
for himself and his help by paying about five cents 
for each acre he cultivates. In livestock in- 
surance it is common to limit the amount to be 
paid on any animal to 70 per cent of its value, and 
limit the maximum amount of any assessment 
levy to 1 per cent of the amount of insurance car- 
ried. For example, if a farmer has an animal 
worth $100, he cannot insure it for more than $70, 
or pay more than 70 cents on any one levy; or if a 
farmer has stock insured for $500, he cannot be as- 
sessed in any one levy more than $5. 

Codperative hail insurance for North Dakota 
farmers is provided for by a law just passed by 
the Legislature of that state. This is the plan as 
given in an exchange from the Northwest: 

“The new law provides a flat tax of 3 cents 
an acre on all tillable land in North Dakota 
(about 30,000,000) which will raise close to 
$1,000,000. This will compel unused land, held 
for speculation, to bear its share in the cost. 

“The other $2,000,000 necessary to pay $7 per 
acre to hailed-out farmers, will be provided 
by a pro rata acreage assessment upon all 
holders of cropped land who desire the state 
insurance. Up to June 25 each year any farm- 
er can withdraw from the plan. Any farmer 
who does not withdraw will report his losses, 
will receive payment to a maximum of $7 per 
acre and, when all losses are reported, an as- 
sessment just high enough to meet the cost 
will be made.” 

a. 


Growth of the Co-operative Idea: 


T SEEMS to me that the principle of agricul- 
| coOperation is now getting pretty well. 

rooted in this country. True it is growing slow- 
ly yet, but such movements always grow slowly-at 
first. Codperation grew slowly in Ireland for a 
long time. But nowadays whenever there is any- 
thing for Irish farmers to do, the first thing they 
seem to consider is whether it cannot be done co- 
Operatively. When I was in Ireland seven years 
ago the total business of the Irish farmers’ codp- 
erative societies after twenty-five years of effort, 
was about $13,000,000 a year. A late issue of the 
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Irish Homestead says in seven years it has grown 
from this $13,000,000 figure to $50,000,000—and Ire- 
land has only about twice the population of a 
average Southern state. Why shouldn't farmers 
in any one of our states therefore look toward the 
time when they will be doing a business of $25,000,- 
QUO a year along the same lines as the farmers’ 
cooperative societies of Ireland? 
% 


Co-operative Care of a Rural Church- 
yard 


NEW ftorm of codéperative effort displayed 

itseli pleasantly in one rural community 

visited a few days ago. The scene was ai 
old churchyard or burying ground; and all of us 
know that the majority of our Southern grave- 
yards look neglected. Old Dr. Knapp used to say 
that they “looked as if they didn’t believe in a 
resurrection.” But this one was different. It’s an 
endowed churchyard, and there’s no reason why 
many others should not be similarly endowed. The 
members of the church contributed part of the 
money, and the committee also called on well-to- 
do people in the towns who had ancestors or rela- 
tives buried there, to contribute. $3,500 was raised, 
the amount invested in Liberty Bonds, and the in- 
come is used in keeping the grounds neat and 
beautiful. “Just by keeping a lawn mower busy,’ 
a citizen of the community told us, “we have con- 
quered the weeds and a surprisingly attractive 
grass-covering, as you see, is developing all over 
the place.” 

a 


When Hawfields Commpenite Came to. 


the Forks of the Road 


UR friend went on to speak of the general 

change for the better in almost every phase 

of life in this particular community. A few 
years ago boys and girls were leaving the neigh- 
borhood in an almost constant stream. Nowadays 
the boys and girls are not only staying them- 
selves, but new settlers are coming in from other 
sections. An excellent young farmer who had come 
from Pennsylvania, for example, was being in- 
stalled as a deacon in.the church on the day of my 
visit. And whenever a citizen of the community 
goes away, he is glad to have it known that he is 
from the Hawfields section. 

“Yet I shudder to think what would have been 
the fate of our neighborhood,” said a thoughtful 
resident, “if we had not won the one needed vote 
to give us a majority in the local school tax elect- 
ion, fifteen years ago. That was the day when 
Hawfields came to the forks of the road. On that 
day we chose between stagnation and progress, 
between community life and death. If we had 
failed, our young people would have continued to 
move away, and those who stayed would never have 
had the education and the spirit of leadership 
which have since made our neighborhood a differ- 
ent sort of place.” 

Now with a good high school, a strong church 
with a resident pastor, a community fair, and a 
strong neighborhood livestock association, it is 
one of the livest and most interesting communi- 
ties I know. 

ae 


2 . 

Four More Timely Reminders 

HERE is still time for organizing a com-- 

munity fair, but no time to lose. 

2. In like fashion we may say there is still 
time to organize marketing associations for codp- 
erative selling of corn, cotton, peanuts, etc., next 
fall, but if you wait till the last minute to make 





seeds, and 16% cents on each pound 
of wool—possibly $5,000 in all. And 
the difference between $5,000 a year 
kept in a community and $5,000 drain- 
ed out of it may soon spell the differ- 
ence between prosperity and poverty. 


And yet some farmers will say: 

“This ‘here talk of codperation 

ain’t nothing but theory. It won’t the verses: 
work.” 


Another example of profitable co- 
Operation in fertilizer buying is re- 
ported by Mr. J. Z. Green, well known 
to all Progressive Farmer readers. 
The farmers of his section, he says, 
since sacks have become so high, or- 
der their acid phosphate in bulk and 
come together in a regular train of 
wagons to get it on its arrival. Last 
year, he says, they saved $ a ton on 
one thousand tons, or $6,000 in all. 
“This year they have placed orders 
for several tons of tankage, which, 
together with nitrate of soda, affords 
a much cheaper source of ammonia 
than cottonseed meal. Their 9-3-0 
mixture this year costs about $15 per 
ton less than the ready-mixed 
goods.” _- ‘ 


On 





Theodore O’Hara was a Southerner—a Kentuckian. 


The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier's 

No more on Life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 

Fame’'s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory guards, 
The bivouac of the dead 


No rumor of the 
Now swells upon the wind; 

No troubled thought at 
Of loved ones 

No vision of the morrow's strife 
The warrior’s dream alarms; 

No braying horn nor screaming fife 
At dawn shall call to arms 


Their shivered swords are red with rust; 
Their plumed heads are bowed; 
Their haughty banner, 


And plenteous funeral tears have washed 
The red stains from each brow, 

And the proud forms, by battle gashed, 
Are free from anguish now, 


A FAVORITE POEM: “THE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD” 


UST at this season when Memorial Day is being observed in so many 
Southern communities, it is a fitting time to reprint the following 
famous elegy—one of the most famous and most beautiful tributes 
to fallen warriors to be found in this or any other language. 
We omit a few of 


The neighing troop, 
The bugle's sttrring blast, 
The charge, 


last tattoo; 


Those breasts that 
The rapture of the fight. 


with solemn round, 


foe’s advance Dear as the blood ye gave: 
midnight haunts 
left behind; 


Yon marble minstrel’s voiceless stone 


In deathless song shall_tell, 


trailed in dust, The story how ye fell; 
Is now their martial! shroud Nor wreck, nor change, 
blight, 


the flashing blade, 


the dreadful cannonade, 
The din and shout, are past; 

Nor war's wild note, nor glory’s peal, 
Shall thrill with fierce delight 

nevermore may 


Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead! 


No impious footstep here shal! tread 
The herbage of your grave; 

Nor shall your story be forgot, 
While Fame her record keeps, ¢ 

Or Honor points the hallowed spot 
Where Valor proudly sleeps. 


When many a vanished age hath flown, 
nor 


Nor Time’s remorseless doom, 
Shali dim one ray of glory’s light 
That gilds your deathless¢omb. 
—Theodore O'Hara. 


start, you will likely encounter some 
unforeseen difficulties and fail alto- 
gether. 

3. If you live in a tobacco raisin 
section, see if, you cannot pool to- 
bacco sales and get an interest 
some tobacco warehouse according t 
plans previously discussed in The 
Progressive Farmer. 


And 


4. And finally we beg you not to 
forget the younger people. Encour- 
age their plans for a debating so- 
ciety, for neighborhood baseball, fo 
an amateur theatrical, for an occa 
sional picnic or fishing trip, and fc 
everything that helps corn club, pi 
club, canning club or poultry club 
work, of course. 


A Favorite Bible Verse 


EAR thou not; for I am witl 
Pee: be not dismayed; for I am 

thy God: I will strengthen thee; 
yea, I will help thee; yea, I will up- 
hold thee with the right hand of my 
righteouseness.—Isaiah 41:10. 


feel 





winter's 











When I don’t know .whether to fight or 





no tLe th 
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| _~,.. When A Soldier Our Farm Women 
\( ‘Plans A Home 7 conte an 
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COPPER <_..2,, 7 SEARING 


RANGES 








Durability 


shell. 
now satisfied users. 


of nearest Princess agent. 


Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


OU boys who have “‘put over” 
the big job know the value of 
good equipment in_ producing 

results, and saving time and labor. 

member this fact when you buy home 


Re- 


A large part of a housewife’s time is 
spent in the kitchen, where she works 
to produce results that will make you 
happy at meal-times. It is therefore up 
to you to give her the best kitchen equip- 
ment—a range that will give the best 
cooking results at a minimum of labor. 


CESS 


take the drudgery out of the kitchen work be- 
cause they are dependable and have so many 
exclusive features for saving time and labor. 


Cleanliness—Convenience 


that is the secret of Princess Ranges in a nut- 
Thousands of happy housewives are 
Be sure to examine the 
Princess before buying a range. Write 
for our free, illustrated catalog and name 


Allen Manufacturing 
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: Paint Increases the Value of your Farm 
| FACTS ond Sguree conclusively prove that in eny comnumity 


The cost of painting is small com 
roperty; besides paint protects an 
implements. 


‘ have greatly increased. 
creased value of your 
: of your buildings an 





j 
; 
: will give you longest years of service at lowest Cost. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR VALUABLE FREE PAINT BOOK 





how to select the risht colors, information for 


Of Importance to Merchants—If there is no Pee Gee Dealer in your 
locality, write us for our interesting dealer’s proposition. 


Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., lacorporated, Dept. 23 Louisville, Ky. 


ree Paint Book 


(Homes: and How to Paint Them 














red with the in- 
prolongs the life 


Remember, painting is 
an investment and not an expense, therefore, you should use the best paint 
your money will buy, Pee Gee Paints and Finishes have stood the test for more 
than fifty years and are guaranteed togiveabsolute satisfaction. Ask your dealer. 


queasy UnnuMnSEne ; 
CONTAINS illustrations of attractively, painted homes, gives specifications 

ainting roofs, barns, 
buggies, wagons, implements, refinishing woodwork and floors, decorating walls. 
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Send NO Money! 













Ladies! the C 
— and § 
these Nurses’ 
Shoes make them the 
greatest house-shoe value 
ever offered. That is wh 











No money in advance, 
The shoes must and will con- 
vinee you, otherwise you will PN 
not be out a penny. Rubber Heels \ 


We Invite you to try them at our 
risk. kid 
er. Easy as velvet on tender feet. Rubber 
: heels. Cushion soles that make walking a pleasure. 
| . perfect fit 


P. O. Building, 


nd postpaid my pair NURSES’ COMFORT shoes. 


Soft, black glove-fittin 


Superior workmanship. Comfort. 
wear combined with style. 
and mail coupon. Your pair will come immediately, pre- 
. Don’t pay acent until they arrive. Try them on 
im your own home, Enjoy their blessed comfort—then 
whether you want to keep them. If you are not de- 
lighted with their wonderful fit, quality and style, they will not 
cost you @ penny. 


SEND NO MONEY 


AIL. THIS COUPON 
Chic luo higher on top 


—— 


Se 


will pay on arrival. 


“=== "= Mall This Coupon Today’=<== 


Boston Mail Order House, Dept. 








O Boot $3.59 


Iam to judge them on approval. 


money back double quick if I wantit. J risk nothing ! 


CO Low Cut $3.35 


Name...cccceccee TTTTTTITITTT TTT TTT Tee 


BAETEES cccccccecccccccccevccccesccccccoccceccccces 





} Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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H® LITTLE knew how many eyes were 
watching him each day, 

lie little dreamed how many ears caught 
all he had to say; 

fe thought it mattered not at all when 
petty things he did 

Iie fancied that his virtues showed and 


all his flaws were hid, 


But this one fact of life on earth to him 
remained unknown 

That no man, be he great or low, live 
to himself alone. 

Youth heard his careless speech at times, 
and passed along their way 


And soon repeated every phrase. that they 
had heard him say; 


Strangers observed his every deed, wit- 
nessed his frown or smile, 

\nd later did as he had done and fol- 
lowed in his style, 

We thought men shaped their lives them- 
elves, and never dreamed or knéw 

That others might be influenced by the 


things he chanced to do, 


Yet cheerful men who pass along leave 
cheerful men behind, 

And kindly men rouse other men to help- 
ful ways and kind. 

For each man is an influence for good or 
for the bad, 

We but reflect from day to day 
sons we have had, 

And so the greatest failure that can come 
to man today 

Is not to live so other men 
tread his way.—Selected, 


the les- 


may safely 











Suggestions for Maytime 


And look at the broad-faced sun how he 


smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his May 
On the leaping waters and gay young isles,— 


| Ay, look, and he'll smile all thy gloom away. 


' smile of 





OTHER’S Day is the second Sun- 
day in May. Let us bring the 
happiness to some dear 
mother’s face. 

Keep the garden growing by suc- 
cessive plantings. 

A few kitchen conveniences added 
now will make a better summer. 

Have that asparagus you .canned 
last year for a salad next Sunday sup- 
per. 

Do you know that little double em- 
ery wheel for sharpening kitchen 
knives? I think it costs a quarter. 

One way to keep down expenses is 
to have a good cool place in which to 
keep food. 

Have you a mirror in the kitchen? 
If not, put one there for just one day 
and see the difference in your appear- 
ance and your feelings. Then keep it 
there. 

Give last year’s dark colored voile a 
new satin girdle, sew in all loosened 
fasteners, take off the collar and cuffs 
and substitute a bias fold of creamy 
white lawn, and you will feel that you 
have a new dress. 

Are you papering this spring? A 
soft neutral shade that is neither 
light nor dark i§ best for dining- 
room, hall and lItving-room; a light, 
but clean looking paper is best for 
bedrooms. Do avoid big spots, fig- 
ures, geometric designs’and anything 
else that a sick person would count 
over and over and make into strange 
animals. 


Here is a good school lunch: an egg 
sandwich, a raisin sandwich with jam 
in it, two cheese sticks, a baked cup 
custard, an orange and milk. A good 
egg sandwich is made by cooking the 
egg half an hour, then crushing it fine 
with a fork, seasoning it well with 
salt and pepper and spreading it on 
thinly buttered light bread. Where 
there is little variety, some celery 
salt, a grating of onion or a little 
grated dry cheese can be added. If 
eggs are scarce, one egg can be made 
to go a long way by putting it in a lit- 
tle thick white sauce. 


Milk sours easily this weather. Be 
unusually careful about washing the 
udder, scalding the pans in soda and 
water and sunning. Many pags are 
rendered unfit for milk by being. 


| wiped by a soiled dish towel. 


It isa crime to throw a biscuit 


right to ask God’s blessing. The mon- 
ey saved by thrift could well be given 
to the starving millions in Europe 
and Asia. Thrift is not a matter of 
wealth but of conscience. 

Make the worn white stockings into 
pretectors for the sleeves when you 
go into the kitchen to get supper. 
Leave them long enough to tuck up 
inside the sleeve to protect the sleeve 
from the wrist. 

Has the living-room a dark corner? 
Try putting a mirror there where the 
picture is now hanging. Place a lamp 
there and an easy chair and it will be 
changed from the worst corner to the 
best. 

When house cleaning try to devise 
a place for a fly swatter and a dust 
cloth. 

Little hooks for dust cloths 

Racks for pot and pan 

Make the work go 

Or easy as it can. 
—From 

Do not wait until the sewing mas 
chine goes back on you, but take the 
first hour you can spare to wipe it 
well, wet its insides, joints and hinges 
with kerosene oil, let it stand over- 
night to drain, wipe well again and 
use the best machine oil you can buy, 
‘A machine is not hard to take apart 
and put together. 

This is not the month for washing 
blankets, but it is the one for house- 
cleaning. Take one room at a time, 
and then no one will be worn out. 


easy— 


Homespun Yarn 


Do not spend time and energy maks 
ing all your underclothes, unless you 
have a world of leisure. Knitted un- 
ion suits are the most comfortable 
things.in the world if they are large 
enough. And they are cheap, easily 
washed and require no ironing. 

Lay away the white silk party dress 
in blue paper or a sheet that has been 
made very blue with blueing. This 
keeps it gom becoming yellow. 

Have you..some low flat sprigs of 
flowers on the dining table and great 
bunches of long from the 
woods in bowls everywhere? 

See that the little chickens have 
plenty of fresh water. 


sprays 


Is your Dorothy Perkins rose well 
tied up? It is a thing of beauty when 
well tied, but it is not a joy forever 
if the thorns catch everything that 
passes. 

Have you any furs? Hang them in 
a strong wind in a shady place all 
day. In the afternoon pack them in 
moth-proof paper bags or boxes. 


What Is the Fashion in Hats? 

HIS year is like last year in that 

there is no one style of hat more 
popular than another. If there is any 
difference it is that the tendency is 
toward turbans and rather stiff, smart 
looking straws rather than to large, 
floppy hats. Even they may come in 
as the weather grows hgtter. and 
white hats are more worn. 





Most of the trimming seen on the 
more expensive hats is flat to the hat 
or fairly so. One sees few bows of 
ribbons sticking off at a tangent. 


Possibly there never was a year in 
which last year’s old hat could be 
made to look like a new. one as it can 
this year. Straw hats can be well 
brushed and then painted almost any 
color desired. In using the hat col- 
orings, see that the liquid is well 
worked into the ridges. Dull black 
hats can sometimes be cleaned with 
alcohol, fine bristled brush and a pint 
of warm water to which a teaspoon- 
ful of oxalic acid has been added. If 
they are still yellow they can be trim- 
med with yellow ribbon or can bd 
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2803—Misses Dress.—Cut in 3 sizes: 1 
of 40 inch material. 


2809—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in 7 sizes: 34 


the foot. 
Price of each Pattern, 10 cents. 


Address Pattern Department, The 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





is, 


36, 38 


Size 38 will require 6 yards of 44 inch material. Width of skirt at lower edge, 
is about 2 yards, with plaits extended. 

2816—A Pretty Frock.—Cut in 4 sizes: 141, 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 18 will require 
6% yards of 27 inch material. The skirt measures about 2 yards at the foot, 
with plaits drawn out, 

2831-2830—A Smart Costume—Blouse 2831 cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust measure. Size 38 will require 34 yards of 44 inch material. 
Skirt 2830 cut in 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches w t measure. 


Skirt requires 3% yards of 36 inch material. 


Progressive Farmer. 





6, and 
Width of skirt at lower edge is about 1‘, yard 


20 years Size 18 require 6‘, yards 


40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure, 


about’ 1% yards at 


It measures 








stained sage green or Copenhagen 
blue. 

Ribbons can be washed by laying 
them flat on a board and scrubbing 
them with a lather of some good 
soap, always keeping with the length 
of the ribbon. Run the fingers along 


the ribbon in rinsing it but. never 
crease it. Laying them on a board 
and sponging them with ammonia 
and water or alcohol and water and 
letting them dry there will make 
most ribbons look well. Press rib- 
bons with a warm iron while stilt 


damp, always keeping a piece of tis- 
sue paper or old china silk between 
iron and ribbon. 

Velvet is freshened by gentle brush- 
ing and the crushed pile is raised by 
letting steam pass through it from 
the back side by a wet cloth over a 
hot iron or by a kettle of boiling wa- 
ter. Brush-*with a soft brush while 
steaming. 

Veils are worn more than they have 
been—the neat kind that keeps the 
hair in place. This, of course, makes 
small hats popular. 





Town and Country Women Unite 


for Better Babies 


HROUGH the efforts of the Wom- 

an’s Club of the city of Charlotte, 
N. C,. and the codperation of the 
merchants and business men of the 
city, a unique feature has been inau- 
gurated by establishing what is to be 
termed a “County Day.” While the 
day carries with it a certain phase of 
social life when representative wo- 
men from each section of Mecklen- 
burg County are the guests of the 
Woman’s Club, the meeting has a 
broader aim in view, and that is to 
bring these women together where 
ideas may be exchanged and ques- 
tions on conservation, home econom- 
ics and improving home conditions 
may be studied and discussed freely. 

It is proposed to hold County Day 
probably twice a year and make it a 
permanent feature. The women of 
the county have extended an invita- 
tion to the women of the city also, 
and with these inter--nangeable vis- 
its it is hoped that closer relations 
and a better understanding will be 
brought about. 

Experts in the subjects to be dis- 
Cussed will be invited to make talks, 
and questions asked and answered; 
by this means the women can estab- 
lish an educational bureau among 
themselves and vital questions which 
were once the private property of 
experts and the highly educated only 


+ become the common property of 
all. 


i The speaker of the day just held 





was Mrs. Kate Brew Vaughn, of the 


North Carolina State Board of 
Health. Her talk was along the line 
of home economics, dealing largely 


with the conservation of the child. 
From a recent study of figures it has 
been learned that too many children 
are dying from lack of proper care, 
and the State Board of Health deems 
this the most important subject to be 
discussed with the mothers of the 
state. 
MRS. LENA RIVERS SMITH. 
Charlotte, N. C. ; 





Read About the Cypress Vine Win- 


dow and Have One 


ia PREPARING and 

coolness in the farm home during 
summer, we also prepare so as to get 
the house in shape for as little work 
in it as possible during the summer 
when chickens, gardening and can- 
ning claim so much of our attention. 


for comfort 


I prefer bare floors, in the bed- 
rooms especially, with a few light 
weight small rugs that can be easily 
dusted and sunned. Heavy sofa cush- 
ion covers are replaced with plain 
color gingham or linen with a touch 
of hand embroidery. The sitting room 
has a matting rug for summer, all 
heavy draperies are put away, win- 
dows open, vines on outside and cut 
flowers and house plants inside. 


But the kitchen is where we wo- 
men spend most of our time, and 
mine is very comfortable compared 
to what it might have been with less 
thought or more expense. My range 
is in the corner of the room, at the 
left side of it, with a window be- 
tween, is the cabinet. On the other 
side of range is my cook table, both 
it and the cabinet having metal tops. 
At the left side of the cabinet is the 
oil stove and near it a door leading 
to a screened-in concrete porch which 
is a splendid summer dining room. 


In the kitchen is a stool to use at 
the cook table, and on the north side 
near my “Cypress vine window,” as 
my husband calls it, is a small table 
and a comfortable little rocker. On 
the table I keep a book, a late maga- 
zine and my crochet work. 

The floor is covered with linoleum, 
So it is easily cleaned. Two built in 
closets afford pantry and linen space. 
My sink is a home-made table enam- 
eled in white, with cleats extending 
one inch above the top, but not meet- 
ing or coming together at corners as 
it is easier cleaned this way. On it is 
a large wash bowl, a nickeled copper 
bucket and soap dish. 

MRS. A. P. PATTON. 


Harrison, Ark. 













The Modern Miracle Worker That Is 
Changing the Habits of Millions 


CIENCE is the modern Aladdin. It changes the face 
of the world almost over night. Steam was discov- 
ered—and life at once began to change for every man, 
woman and child then alive. For them and their de- 
scendants life could never again be the same. 


Union Carbide was discovered; and already its mi- 
raculous power is lightening and brightening the life of 
every one living to-day. Such world forces are irresist- 
ible. The results they make possible are so helpful that 
barriers fall by the wayside as the wave of progress 
rushes on. 


Union Carbide made from selected coke and lime and fused 
in electric furnaces at_a heat of 6,000 degrees Fahrenheit 
(twice the heat necessary to melt steel), looks like ordinary 
crushed stone. Add water to it, and there is straightway pro- 
duced the most wonderful gas in the world—Carbide Gas, 


Carbide Gas is mending machinery in factories and railroad 
and shipbuilding plants all over the earth. Broken parts are 
heated in a few minutes, and then stick together as if they 
had never been parted. 


Carbide Gas lights the entrances to the Panama Canal, 
Government Barracks, light-houses, buoys and school houses. 
It supplied light to the contractors who built the New York 
Subways, and the great Catskill aqueduct tunnel under the 
Hudson River at Storm King. 


It already lights quarter of a million farm houses and barns, 
hospitals, fields for night ploughing, and is used for loading 
and unloading of all kinds. Over 700,000 miners depend on 
Carbide Gas to work by. 


If you would like to read more about this miracle worker, that is 
changing the habits of millions, write us for a free booklet. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


42d Street Building, New York 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
Kohl Building, San Francisco 
Dept. 106 





















































AutoOwners 


and Garage Men 
Get This Big New FREE Book 


Over 2000 selections are offered in this book. 

Supplies that will improve all cars, There are 

Tires with a 5000-Mile Guarantee. Tools 

of all kinds to make repairing easy—gas 

savers for getting more miles out of each gal- 

lon—tourists’ supplies needed on a trip—shock 

absorbers for smooth riding—painting outfits 

to make your car better looking and worth more 

—supplies for giving your engine more power. In 

fact, there is probably not a single thing you will need 

but what you will find it in this FREE BOOK—and the 
price will be reasonable, 


5000-MILE TIRES 
At Greatly Reduced Prices 


“\ 


RIVERSIDE 


Many brand new supplies are shown in this 
book—necessities you may never have seen 


Every year Riverside Tire Sales have shown a 
remarkable growth. It is our aim to give 
autoists the best tire value obtainable. Increased 
sales and manufacturing facilities have 
made possible a big reduction in prices—the 
lowest price in months. This new FREE book 
tells all about Riverside Tires—the prices prove 
that Riversides give you “ the Money." 


or heard of. Prices have been lowered on 
many important articles: 25 pages out of 
the 100 in this book are exclusively for Ford 
owners. Every car owner and garage man 
should always keep this book handy, as it 
will prove a valuable guide to low prices, 


Write Now for Your FREE Copy 
Address 
rimend 
304 


CHICAGO KANSAS C 
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ont Send 
a Penny 


Thia charming skirt will 
= delight the most critical 
.. And to let you 














jot @ penny to 
send. Just your name 
with size and color 

a want—thet is all. 
Then see what a sur- 
value it is—so 
don’t itate. Sen 
while this special 
offer is on. 


- 
Poplin 
You won’t see a 
skirt to equal this 


the "straighi but 
comfortably full 
lines, also shir- 





est st 
2 with sil 
url buttons. See if you can 
find a skirt of twice our price which has any more 
beauty than this. Your choice of black or navy blue. 
All sizes. Just send waist and front length measure- 
ment. Order Navy Blue V4 bea H 1480 
Order Black by No. H 1481 ie atti. teak the 
Mt with order, bu sure 
Send Now to state size and color. When it 
arrives, pay special ain price, $4.88 for skirt. 
Then try iton, examineitin detail, compare with others. 
If you think Py can buy its equal elsewhere for $9.50 
oe — 10.00, eend it back and we will return your 
n't miss this gmenieg skirt bargain. Send 
while t the special price still holds good. 


LEONARD MORTON & CO., Dept. H5107 Chicage 


Kill. Ants 
with 


le, trimmed 
fringe and 








BeeBrand 


Insect Powder 


25‘and 50* Everywhere 
MS CORMICK & CO. Batrimore Mo. 


Kill All Flie 


EemAsS 
laced anywhere, D. wo es KILLER a 
Ents a flies. Neat, clean, ol pbs | oan 
cheap. Lasts allsea- 


Bee PSIG: E77 r son, Mode of motes, 
, wis x can’t spill or tip over; 
Ce ge SAN) uN, will not soil or injure 
@ anything. Guaran 


FLY KILLER 
nt vous. dealer or 
repaid 


$i. 
alb Ave., donate, N.Y. 








sl. THEY, SPREAD 








6 A erg 
HAROLD SOMERS, 150 De 





Mink and Muskrat in 
uantities SURE-with 
anised 










s : 
es them likea fiy-trap catches flies. All sizes. Parcel post 
@¢ express. Write for price list of fishermen’ sspecialties 
we booklet on best fish baiteverknown. Agents wtd. 
ALTON SUPPLY CO., K-57, St. Louis.Me 


HOW to SPELL 


AND PRONOUNCE 
25,000 WORDS 


FREQUENTLY MISSPELLED 
AND MISPRONOUNCED 


Nothing ‘conveys the impression of slipshod mental 
processes so much as the misspelling and mispro- 
nouncing of words. No one can afford to allow 
these errors to creep in and ruin the effect of 
what he has to say. Every one who wants to be 
sure of the spelling and pronunciation of the 
words he uses, will welcome this unique and 
practical new book— 


A Desk Book of 25,000 Words 
Frequently Mispronounced 
By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LL.D. This 
volume contains, in instantly accessible, alphabeti- 
cal form, a selection of the words about whose 
spelling or pronunciation you are ever likely to be 
in doubt. Whenever you mect a trieky spelling or 












doubtful pronunciation, this book will set you 
right. Or, if you will glance through the volume 
for five minutes a day you will become a ‘‘good 


in a surprisingly short time This book 
from an ordinary dictionary—it 
and pro nounc ing the every 


speller’ 
is very different 
jalizes in spelling 





I 
day English words that all of us use; foreign terms, 
and proper names of all kinds it must prove of 
imn yense value to the average ‘“‘poor spel! and 
‘mis-pronouncer’’; every speaker, letter-writer, 


salesman, conversationalist, and everyone else who 
aims to speak and write with accurate English 
“So far as my experience go is quite the 
best book of its kind.’ Brands r Mdaithions 3, Litt 
D., LL.D. 
Aimost 1,000 pages, cloth bound, thin paper. 
Prico, $1.75 not: by mail, $1.87 i oF ae 
notch index, $2.00; by mail, $2. 





A three-year subecription t rh er ogressive 
Farmer and a copy of ‘‘How to Spell’’ both for 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Memphis, Dailas. 


Raleigh. Birmingham. 
Address nearest office 
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SUMMER COMFORT IN THE HOME — ESPECIALLY THE KITCHEN 


The subject for June wil] be “Breads.” 


Give us your experience. 








| double 








| porch. 
ered with flies and other insects while 
| preparing fruits and vegetables. 
| work 


The Oil Stove: A Household 


Comfort 

FEEL that the value of an oil cook- 

stove as a farm home comfort can 
never be over estimated. -After using 
mine for a year now, | feel that un- 
less I could buy another at once I 
would not take twice what 1 paid 
for it. 

My stove is a three-burner wick- 


“Adelphia” and the asbestos 
came with it are still giv- 
find it in- 
canning or 


less 
rings which 
ing satisfactory service. I 
dispensable for quick heat, 
with anything that requires long 
boiling. For usé with my fireless 
cooker. (home-made) it is splendid. Of 
course I do not use my oil stove as 
much in winter as in summer but 
when the hot days come I use it al- 
most entirely, and with the aid of a 
boiler and set of aluminum 
triple-cap cook pots, I find it easier to 
prepare a meal on this stove than on 
my wood-burner oven. I find the 
lower rack (next the flame) bakes 
sweet potatoes delightfully, and I can 
bake bread, biscuit or anything else 
on the other two racks at the same 
time and with good results. I find, 
however, that the oven must be thor- 
oughly hot before biscuit, muffins, 
etc., are put in as they will not brown 
well otherwise. 

At fifst I found the wickless fea- 
ture a little awkward, but after using 
it only a short time I could regulate 
the oil without any trouble at all, 


| and now I feel that nothing could be 
| simpler or more satisfactory. 


When I prepare a boiled dinner on 
my stove I first light one end burner 
and put a kettle of water over it. 
When my vegetables, meats, etc., are 
prepared I light the two burners and 
put my oven on that it may be heated 
thoroughly. I*then remove the kettle 
and place the triple pots containing 
vegetables, etc., over the same cap. 
The flat bottom of the kettle fits 
snugly on top of these, thus keeping 
the water hot and giving me, at the 
same time, increased heat for starting 
my meat and vegetables—all over one 
cap. My oven is heating nicely now 
and by the time I have prepared my 
bread, biscuit, etc., it is in fine shape 


‘for turning out beautifully browned 


food. 

When I need more hot water than 
my kettle will hold I fill my turkey 
roaster, put a cover on and place on 
top of the baker when first it is put 
on to heat. By the time the meal is 
finished I have hot water in abund- 
ance with no extra oil cost. 

For the comfort of the farm family 
and primarily the farm mother, I 
think the oil stove is an invaluable 
factor. 

MRS. NORMAN ’J. HERRING. 

Tomahawk, N. C. 





A Cooling Device for Food 


NE of the most important features 

of the farm woman’s summer work 
is canning. It is interesting but 
nevertheless hard work, and every 
possible effort should be .made to 
lighten the labor of it. 

One great convenience is the little 
charcoal furnace upon which to set 
the canner to heat when you wish to 
do the canning indoors. A long table 
just the right height for you to sit 
down and work at comfortably should 
be provided t6o. The chief canning- 
time blessing is a screened back 
It is such a joy not to be pest- 
The 


progresses faster and is more 
cleanly too 

As our dining-room gets the after- 
noon sun, our screened porch is a de- 


Iightful place to serve supper. Just 


plain bread and fruit*and tea seem 
like a party when eaten out on 
porch where a grape vine clambers 
up to the eaves and a pretty view 
stretches away over the hills. 

We live 25 miles from town, 
costs us $1.25 per hundred 
consequently our 
has proved a great boon. 
of metal tubing, two feet in diameter, 
set through the floor of the back 
porch and reaching down into the 
ground for a distance of three feet. 
A frame work fitted with six adjusta- 
ble shelves holds the pans of milk, 
butter, meats, vegetables, etc. This 
frame work is raised and lowered in 
the tubing, like an elevator, by means 
of wire ropes and a windlass. Of 
course it is not ice-cold, but even.in 
the hottest weather our iceless re- 
frigerator keeps things gool. The but- 
ter stays firm, milk is pleasant for 
drinking, and meats keep perfectly 
for 24 hours. In the spring and fall it 
keeps meats for 48 hours. 


MRS. J. D. ALISON. 


and ice 
pounds, 
iceless refrigerator 

It consists 


Minter, Ala. 


Ferns, Wheel Trays and Fresh 
Dresses—A Comfortable Triangle 





AM going over my house cleaning 
and rearranging for summer com- 
fort in the hot days coming. 


Last winter the davenport was*near 
the fire. I have it in front of a breezy 
window now. The large sitting-room 
chairs also are placed in the most 
comfortable spots of the room. I 
have a few pet ferns there too. My 
time for them will not allow many. 

We sit on the porch mostly in sum- 


mer. So I have it surrounded in 
vines, as it is very near the public 
road. Then we can relax in comfort 


without the gaze of passers-by. I 
have two rambler roses on the south 
side and a kudzu on the west. It has 
been trained around on the front side 
(south) too. The porch is cool and 
shady now after two years of the 
kudzu’s growth. It seems to me that 
anything green naturally cools the 
air, so we have been trying to make 
our home more comfortable as well 
as beautiful. I have found the porch 
a pleasant place for the noon meal. 

Our windows are up day and night 
unless it is stormy. I’m for an open 
house winter and summer. It is very 
important to keep a’ well aired bed, 
room. I have my bed between two 
windows. White or cream curtains 
with light green side curtains gives 
a room a cool breezy look. I have 
mine alike throughout the house; and 
the shades too. This gives better ef- 
fect from the outside. 

After breakfast I prepare dinner 
immediately. This saves time and 
fuel. The middle of the day is hot 
enough to sit on the porch and be 
quiet for a while, without standing 
over a hot stove. Some might like 
their dinner hot, then a fireless cook- 
er is the thing to use. But if you 
must be over a stove in the middle of 
the day, an oil stove is best. The 
work table placed before a window is 
most pleasant. A tray wagon is one 
of the best pieces of furniture for the 
housewife. Put your dinner on it and 
roll it out on the porch. If you can- 





not afford one, try attaching strong 
rollers to a long, narrow table. 

After dinner is prepared I take 
baby with me, give him a good bath, 
and clean dress, then he swings in 
his rock-a-bye, while I freshen up for | 
dinne r too. Never sit down to dinner 
all hot and tired with a soiled dress 
on. Let me whisper; if you do, the 
man you hold in hich esteem will 


very likely come in to dinner, bow his 
head, swallow things hurriedly, be 
out and gone without even glancing 


the | 





Ring fruits and vegetables for market, neigh- 


| “FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 


| Made better, last longer no waste, gives best 
| Results, uses lese fucl, easy to operate. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


yA @)O} <1 0X O01) 
Cans a Day. 


‘HOUSANDS of gardeners, orchardists, 
farmers, schools, hotels, communities and 
homes are joyfully using the 


ROYAL 


STEAM PROCESS 
CANNER 


There is a size for all their needs. Most ap+ 
proved method for canning fruits and veve- 
tables. Endorsed by U.S. Government. Add 
to your earnings this wal Write now for 
full information, 

ROYAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
246 West Fourth St. Cincinnati, O 























THESE CANNERS wom vi" CANS OR GLASS 


Coal, 

tools for operation. 
The money some peo- 
ple are making with 
them is nothing short 
of marvelous. User 
by Government 
agents for oma" 
pea work, Guaran- 
teed 

No. CB-N, $5.75 each. 
Club. of 3, $16.50. 
Club of 7, $34.50. 
Capacity, 300 to 600 

eans daily. 
No. BB-N, $7. " each. 


Burn Wood or 
and come complete with_ all 


Club of 3, 22.00. 
g lub of 7, $37: 50. 
Capacity, 500gt0 1,000 


eans daily. 
Cans—No. 2, carton 
125, $4.70. Cans, No. 
3, earton 100, $4.75. 
Solder hemmed caps 
included. Shipped on- 
ly in this size cartons. 
Send this ad, with 
shiping instructions, 
inclosing amount of 

order, and get a canner that will please. 

FARM CANNING MACHINE COMPANY, 
Dept. PF, Meridian, 





Miss. 









Many are making $15.00 and up per day can- 


bors and home by using a 


Prices, $4.50 and up. We furnish cane 

and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET. 

We also manufacture Home and Comme 
Steam Pressure Outfits. 


Carolina Metal Products Co. 


Post Office Box 1909 «©=9»- Wilmington, N. C. 





Geta Feather Bed 


Beds 25-1b. $9.95; 30-Ib. $10.95; 35-lb, $11.95; 40-Ib. 
612.95, two 3-)b. Pillowe H 75. <All new feathers, best 
ticking. We have $1,000 cash deposit in bank to guar- 
payed cape or money back. Mail order or write 

alo 


SANITARY | BEDDING CO., Dept. 102 CHARLOTTE. N.C. 


—THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM— 
Has 75 varieties of pure-bred land and 
Chickens, Geese, Ducks, 

Also eed 


cys. 
Airedale Pups for sale. Send 3c stamp 
for eo ae this paper wheo 


writing. 
4. R. ‘Soins i THORNTOWN, IND. 


New Feather Beds only $11.25 


New Fenther Pillows 62.15 Ad pair. New Feathers, best 
ticking. Satisfaction eed, Write for new Catalo, 3 
SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO... Desh 20 Greensbore,W.C. 














By JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D. 


Here is the most usable new book on English ex- 
pression for men and women who need to put 
English to practical use. This volume explains 
simply and directly just how you can make every- 
thing you say or write go straight to the, heart of 
your subject with the greatest power and effect. 
This new book shows you the factors that make 
what you say powerful and convincing, and beau- 
tiful in form. It points out the slips and indis- 
cretions which take the life out of your words. 
SOLVES THE PUZZLES OF GRAMMAR 


Hundreds of those difficult and vital problems of 
grammar or rhetoric are explained in_ brief and 
simple form. When,you are nee, sure whether you 
should use ‘‘who’’ or ‘‘y , or shall’ or 
*‘will’’; when you are doubt 
@ possessive case, a plural, or some other 
point; consult this book and get Ut 

quickly. Here you will learn how to use a 1 
speech to advantage; how to ,diseriminat 

synonyms; how to acquire 
of style; how to get a bro 
la Hundreds of 1 
iis hook is ji 





‘ate it an infinitive, 
nie 








rluable 





English and wants to do it 
Cloth bound, 474 pages. 
Price, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.72. 

A 3-year § rintion to The Progressive Farmer 
and a copy ¢ Expres English’ both for $3. 
A one-year subserint it he Progressive Warmer 
and a copy xp ve English’ both for $2. 
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The P rogre 8s ive Farmer Company 
Raleigh. CD irmin : Memphis. Dallas. 
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Massey’s Garden Book Tells All 
About Small Fruits 
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at the little wife who cooked it. You 
gaze after him amazed: Then look 
your best; he deserves it. So do you 


deserve his approving glance and his 
freshened appearance. L. @. Y. 


Why Raise Guinea Hens 
HERE are several reasons why the 
guinea fowl desirable, chief 

among which that many people 
find the flesh peculiarly delicious, be- 
ing like the quail when young and the 
pheasant when grown. When old the 
flesh becomes dry and tough. There 
is a greater demand for them than in 
former years,—probably because of 
the stringent game laws. 

Some cooks prefer guinea eggs for 
cake-making, as they believe the 
whites beat up lighter; the eggs, hav- 
ing a harder shell, do not crush nor 
spoil so readily. Guinea fowls have 
so great an appetite for insects that 
it is said a few will make a noticeable 
difference in the number of insects 
on a farm. 





is 
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The chief objections to guinea hens 
are their hoarse cry, wandering hab- 
its, love of green garden vegetables, 
and the sensitiveness of tiny guinea 
chicks to damp and cold. 

Unlike the ordinary chicks, they 
should be fed almost immediately af- 
ter hatching. Also they should be 
fed more often, because their crops 
are smaller. 

A mixture of bread crumbs, finely 
chopped hard” boiled eggs and milk 
curd is good for little chicks. When 
four or five days old, finely chopped 
green feed, such as lettuce, should be 
given. Bread and milk and dry fine 
or broken grain are added in a few 
days more. Gradually they are fed 
the ration of ordinary hens. 





How to Keep Butter Fresh and 
Sweet 


N PRESERVING or keeping butter 

put up in brine, I always had a diffi- 
cult task to keep it from getting that 
old, stale, strong odor and flavor until 
last year a friend gave me her meth- 
od, so I shall pass it along for the 
Home Circle readers. 

Simply get a thin piece of cloth and 
cut in square-shaped sizes large 
enough to hold a pound of butter ora 
little less, then tie up closely and 
drop into your brine jar. First, be 
sure to work out all water, then let it 
firm, and make into as round cakes 
as possible. Those small two-pound 
sugar bags are ideal to put it in. I 
put up in this way last fall ten 
pounds or more, and it kept nearly as 
sweet and fresh as when first put up, 
and I didn’t use the last until late in 
the spring. 

When it is packed down in a stone 
jar or tin, then covered with brine, 
the brine does not get free access to 
it, which causes it to get old and 
strong. But when put up in cloth or 
small bags, the brine gets all around 
and between it as the packages do 
not fit closely together. This free 
access of brine at all times causes it 
to keep sweet. Weight with a heavy 
plate so that every piece is well cov- 
ered with brine. 

A two-gallon stone jar will hold 
about eight or ten pound cakes. 

MRS. W. H. H. 


Virginia, 





A Few Beauty Hints 


EEP a mirror in the kitchen and 

look in it once 
that you are not scowling and spoil- 
ing your good looks. We all want to 
look as well as we can. It is our duty. 

Don’t slouch! Stand erect, and you 
Strengthen and benefit every organ in 
your body. Besides, if you slouch 
bodily, you are apt to slouch mentally 
and grow reckless and morbid. You 
Owe it to yourself to make the best 
of existing circumstances. 

Life is a kaleidoscope; the colors 


in a while to see’ 


good 


Wear as 
and becoming clothing as you can. 
Have your gowns made in style, and 


change constantly. 


becomingly. It encourages self-re- 
spect to be well dressed. 

When you buy suit, buy good 
material—it’ wears well and repays 
you. When a suit is cheap and tempts 
you, consider. Bargains are seldom 
bargains in the best sense of the 
word. Marked down suits are often 
going out of style and are dear at 
any price. The department store 
counters are full of catch-penny arti- 
cles. Leave them religiously alone. 

Have things to match. Don’t wear 
colors together that scold at each 
other. If you could walk behind your- 
self when so arrayed, you would be 
grateful for the warning. 

MRS. JENNIE BERRY. 

Beech Bluff, Tenn. 


Use Scalding Water to Wash Dishes 


HERE seems to be an almost uni- 
versal belief that lukewarm water, 
a little soap and any kind of an old 
rag will clean dishes. People do not 
seem to know that to actually clean 


a 





dishes, particularly cups, glasses, 
forks and spoons, of dangerous 
mouth secretions, which are the 


means of spreading most of our con- 
tagious diseases, from tuberculosis to 


whooping cough, that it is necessary | 
Some people, for fear |! 
of breaking their glasses, never scald | 


to scald them. 


them. They do not know that if they 
are rolled or submerged quickly into 


hot water, so that the glass expands | 
evenly, there is no danger of break- | 


ing them. 

Recently I helped a friend to wash 
her dishes after she had given a par- 
ty to sixty people. Several women 
in the crowd had colds, and some of 
the gossip of the afternoon was that 
two others had tuberculosis. All that 
my friend did was to wash them 
through a dirty, soap water and give 
them to me to dry with a much used 
drying towel. When I remonstrated 
with her for not scalding them, she 
called me a crank. 


It not only practicable but it 
saves labor to have a pan or pot of 
boiling water in which to dip the 
dishes, especially the cups, knives, | 
forks and spoons, after they have | 
been washed. This makes the drying 
of them easy and leaves them clean 
and glistening; it is easily done by 
arranging them in wire baskets and 
using a clean, soft cloth for wiping 
them; the china need not be wiped 
at all. Glasses and silver streak if 
not wiped. 

Perhaps the worst of dangerous, 
dirty dishes are those served you at | 
soda fountains and some quick lunch 
counters.—Selected. 
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United Farm Women—Programs 
for May 


MOTHER’S DAY (Second Sunday in May), 
A—Roll call: Answer with names of Moth- 
ers of great men. 
B—Recitation: ‘Mother's Day,” 
Stevens Cody. 
C—Talk: Mothers of soldiers in the war. 
E—Recitation: ‘A Mother's 
Helen Metger. 
F—Song: ‘Mother Machree,” 
members, 
HEALTH DAY—MAY 23 
A—Roll call: Mention one item of import- 
ance in keeping well and strong. 
B—Paper: “The Greatest Causes of Illness 
in this Community.” 
C—Song. 
D—Five-minute papers on; 
1.—Pure water. 


2.—Screens and fly traps. 


by Adela 


Prayer,” by 


by one of the 


3.—Disinfectants. 


E-—Discussion: Our county death rate as 
compared with that of other neighbor- 
hoods and why it is higher or lower. 


Refreshments—-Lemon ice and tea cakes. 





DIPLOMACY 


Little John, who has often been told to be 
sure of a statement before he made it, was | 
visiting his grandparents on the farm. One 
day ho rushed into the house exclaiming: 

“I saw a snake out there, grandpa." i 

“What kind of snake was it?” asked | 
grandpa, 

“IT am not right sure,” 


said little John; 


“but I think it was a round one, 
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EXPRESSIVE and ENDURING 


The selection of a memorial requires care and con- 
sideration, that it will be both expressive and enduring. 
The average purchaser of monuments has no technical 
knowledge of the various materials from which monu- 
ments are carved. The following table shows you why 


GEORGIA MARBLE 


is the ideal monumental material. 
It is chemically pure—98%-96% Ca. Co. 3. 
It absorbs only 6:100ths of 1% of moisture. 
It has a crushing capacity of 10,000 Ibs. cu. inch. 
It is composed of wy siping | crystals. 
It stands every test that can be devised. 
It is everlasting; combining 


Beauty - Strength 
For sale by Dealers 


Durability 


The Georgia Marble Company 


Tate, Georgia 
























GLOVES AND MITTENS 
GIVE GREATEST WEAR 


“ASBESTOL” Gloves and Mittens stand the 
rough work on the farm, and guarantees the best 
known hand protection, 
They are made strong and durable to resist 
wear. You ‘will find “ASBESTOL” entirely to 
your liking in every way. 

Look for the name “ASBESTOL” 


on every pair. 


EISENDRATH GLOVE 
COMPANY 


2001 Elston Avenue 
Chicago 









































Lightning proof— 


Weather proof- Roofing Products 
For lasting service and fire protection use metal 
roofing—adapted to rural and city properties. 


APOLLO -KrY8TONE Galvanized Sheets are carefully manufac. »- 
tured ar? highest in quality. Unequaled for Roofing, Siding, Cul- ,. 
verts, Silos, and general sheet metal work. Sold by leading dealers. 
For fine residences and public buildings Ke YsTONF COPPER STEEL 
Roofing Tin Plates are unexcelled. Look for the Keystone added 
Send for our “Better Buildings” booklet. 
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Vs THATS RIGHT 
Et fs UNCLE SAM. 


Thrifty, healthy birds well fed 
and free from lice; some neat, 
attractive letterheads; prom 
and careful attention while mak- 
ing every effort to satisfy cus- 

’ tomers are the first things nec- 
essary. The next thing is an adver- 
tisement in 


The Progressive Farmer. 
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71 Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Prices 











CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. cert. 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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DAVID HARUM 


A STORY OF AMERICAN LIFE 


BY EDWARD NOYES PRESCOTT 


Copyright 1898, by D. Appleton & Co., and published ia The 
Progressive Farmer by special arrangement 
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LIST OF CHABACTERS 


David Haram, who runs the smal) bank 
in Homeville, but is mostly interested in 
horses and humén nature. 

Pelly Bixbee, his widowed sister. 

John Lenox, reared in wealth in New 
York City, but whose father died bank- 
rupt. He then begins work in David 
Harum's bank. - 

Mary Blake, a girl friend of John 
Lenox’ with whom he has unexpectedly 
renewed acquaintance on a sea voyage. 











SYNOPSIS: 


While traveling in Europe, young John 
Lenox, brought up as a rich man's son, 
Gecides to return to his home in America 
and “settle down.” On shipboard he renews 
e@ childhood acquaintance with Mary Blake, 
now a beautiful young society woman. John 
suspects a]] ie not well with his father’s bus- 
finess affairs, and upon his father’s suggest- 
fon, begins the etudy of law. The older 
Lenox commits suicide and it is found his 
fortune is tied up in worthless bonds and 
mining property for which there is no sale. 
Having no special fitness for law, John ac- 
cepts the position as bookkeeper in David 
Harum's bank at Homeville. Harum is 
noted for his keenness in horse trading and 
bis knowledge of human nature. 





CHAPTER XXXIII.—(Continued) 
“NX HE was, was she?” said David, 
GQ tisntiy pleased. “Yes, sir, that’s 
the girl, an’, scat my ! if Iwas 
thirty years younger she c’d run off 
with me jest as easy—an’ I dunno but 
what she could anyway,” he added. 








“Charming girl,” repeated John 
rather thoughtfully, 

“Wa’al,” said David, “I don’t know 
as much about girls as I do about 
some things; my experience hain’t 
laid much in that line, but I wouldn’t 
like to take a contract to match her 
on any limit. I guess,” he added 
softly, “that the consideration in that 
deal ’d have to be ‘love an’ affection.’ 
Git up, old lady,” he exclaimed, and 
drew the whip along old Jinny’s back 
like a caress. The mare quickened 
her pace, and in a few minutes they 
drove into the barn. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
’ HERE you ben?” asked Mrs. Bix- 
bee of her brother as the three 
sat at the one o'clock dinner. “I see 
you drivin’ off somewheres.” 

“Ben up the Lake Road to ’Lizer 
Howe’s,” replied David. “He’s got a 
hoss ’t I’ve some notion o’ buyin’.” 

“Ain’t the’ week-days enough,” she 
asked, “to do your horse-tradin’ in 
‘ithout breakin’ the Sabbath?” 

David threw back his head and low- 
ered a stalk of the last asparagus of 
the year into his mouth. 

“Well,” said her brother, “’Lizer ’s 
jest your kind. I knew ’t he’d hurt his 





foot, an’ prob’ly couldn't go to meet- 
in’, an’ sure enough, he was settin’ on 
the stoop, an’ I drove in an’ pulled 


up in the lane alongside. We said 
good mornin’ an’ all that, an’ I ast after 
the folks an’ how his foot was gettin’ 
long, an’ so on, an’ fin’ly I says, ‘I see 
your boy drivin’ a hoss the other day 
that looked a little—f’m the middle o’ 
the road—as if he might match one 
I’ve got, an’ I thouglit I’d drive up 
this mornin’ an’ see if we couldn’t git 
up a dicker.’ Wa’al, he give a kind of 
a hitch in his chair as if his foot hurt 
him, an’ then he says, ‘I guess I can’t 
deal with ye today. I don’t never do 
no bus’nis on Sunday,’ he says. 

“‘T’ve heard you was putty pertic- 
‘ler,’ I says, ‘but I’m putty busy jest 
about now, an’ I thought that mebbe 
once in a way, an’ seein’ that you 
couldn’t go to meetin’ anyway, an’ 
that I’ve come quite a ways au’ don’t 
know when I c’n see you agin, an’ so 
on, that mebbe you’d think, under all 
the circumstances, the’ wouldn’t be no 
great harm in’t—long ’s I don’t pay 
over no money, at cetery,’ I says. 

“‘No,’ he says, shakin’ his head in 
a sort o’ mournful way, ‘I’m glad to 
see ye, an’ I’m sorry you've took all 
that trouble fer nuthin’, but my con- 
science won't allow me,’ he says, ‘to 
do no bus’nis on Sunday.’ 

“*Wal,’ I says, ‘I don’t ask no man 
to go agin his conscience, but it 
wouldn’t be no very glarin’ transgres- 
sion on your part, would it, if 1 was 
to go up to the barn all alone by my- 
self an’ look at the hoss?’ I c’d see,” 
continued Mr. Harum, “that his face 
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Goodrich Truck Tires. 
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ECAUSE they make more of your car 
to you and your work, in comfort, econ- 


“Three-Seventy-Fives”—their name comes 
from their size, 31x3%4 inches—are built to 
meet the peculiar needs of Ford cars. 


Made bigger than ordinary size tires—more 
fabric and rubber in them, bulkier through 
and through, with wider tread—they lift a 
Ford car to a new field of efficiency. They 
lessen stress and strain on your car. 


Though they are an inch larger in 
circumference, and a full 334 inches 
in cross section, they fit 30-inch 
Ford car rims. They come only with 
the five safety bar tread. 


Their slightly higher cost is quickly wiped 
out in greater comfort,. and in their longer 
Go to a Goodrich dealer and ask him 
for ‘‘Three-Seventy-Fives’’ and you will get 
an easier riding, finer looking car, able to 
do more and. harder work for you. 


For a higher power car, Goodrich Silvertown 
‘Cord Tires give more power to you. 
a truck, a growing factor on the farm, use 


Remember always, that a farm on a Good- 
rich basis is saving money in its tires, 


Buy Goodrich Fires from a Dealer 


For 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


kind o’ brightened up at that, but he 
took his time to answer. ‘Wa’'al, he 
says iin'ly, ‘I don’t want to lay down 
no law fer you, an’ if you don’t see 
no harm in’t, I guess the’ ain’t nuthin’ 
to prevent ye.’ So I got down an’ 
started fer the barn, an’—he, he, he! 
—when I'd got about a rod he holler- 
ed after me, ‘He’s in the end stall,’ he 
says. 

“Wa’al,” the narrator proceeded, “I 
looked the critter over an’ made up 
my mind about what he was wuth to 
me, an’ went back an’ got in, an’ 
drove into the yard, an’ turned 
’round, an’ drew up agin ‘longside the 
stoop. ‘Lizer looked up at me in an 
askin’ kind of a way, but he didn’t 
say anythin’. 

“‘IT s’pose, I says, ‘that you 
wouldn’t want me to say anythin’ 
more to ye, an’ I may ’s well jog along 
back.” 


“Wa’al,’ he says, ‘I can’t very well . 
help hearin’ ye, kin I, if you got any- 
thin’ to say?’ 


“*Wa’al,’ I says, ‘the hoss ain’t ex- 
ac’ly what I expected to find, nor jes’ 
what I’m lookin’ fer; but I don’t say 
I wouldn’t ’a’ made a deal with ye if 
the price had been right, an’ it hadn’t 
ben Sunday.’ I reckon,” said David 
with.a wink at John, “that that there 
foot o’ his’n must ’a’ given him an ex- 
try twinge the way he wriggled in his 
chair; but I couldn’t break his locke 
jaw yit. So I gathered up the lines 
an’ took out the whip, an’ made all 
the motions to go, an’ then I kind o’ 
stopped an’ says, ‘I don’t want you to 
go agin your princ’ples nor the law 
an’ gosp’l on my account, but the’ 
can’t be no harm in s’posin’ a case, 
can the’? No, he allowed that 
s’posin’ wa’n’t jest the same as doin’, 
‘Wa’al, says I, ‘now s’posin’ I’d come 
up here yestidy as I have today, an’ 
looked your hoss over, an’ said to 
you, “What price do you put on 
him?” what do you s’pose you'd ’a’ 
said?” 

“*Wa’al,’ he said, ‘puttin’ it that way, 
I s’pose I'd ’a’ said one-seventy.’ 


“*Ves,’ I says, ‘an’ then again, if I'd 
said that he wa’n’t wuth that money 
to me, not bein’ jes’ what I wanted— 
an’ so he ain’t—but that I’d give one- 
forty, cash, what do you s’pose you'd 
’a’ said?’ 

“Wa’al,’ he says, givin’ a hitch, ‘of 
course I don’t know jes’ what I would 
have said, but I guess,’ he says. “t I’d 
’a’ said if you'll make it one-fifty you 
c’n have the hoss.’ 

“Wa’al, now,’ I says, ‘s’posin’ I was 
to send Dick Larabee up here in the 
mornin’ with the money, what do you 
s’pose you'd do?’ 


“‘T s’pose I'd let him go, says ’Lizer. 


“‘All right,’ I says, an’ off I put. 
That conscience o’ ’Lizer’s,” remarked 
Mr. Harum in conclusion, “is wuth its 


‘weight in gold, jest about.” 


“David Harum,” declared Aunt Pol- 
ly, “you’d ort to be ’shamed o’ your- 
self.” . 


“Waal,” said David with an air of 
meekness, “if I’ve done anythin’ I’m 
sorry for, I’m willin’ to be forgi’n. 
Now, s’posin’ ee 





“T’ve heard enough ’bout s’posin’ fer 
one day,” said Mrs. Bixbee decisiveiy, 
“unless it’s s’posin’ you finish your 
dinner so’s’t Sairy c’n git through her 
work sometime.” ‘ 


CHAPTER XXXV 


Artes dinner John went to his 
room and David and his sister 
seated themselves on the “verandy.” 
Mr. Harum lighted a cigar and en- 
joyed his tobacco for a time in sil- 
ence, while Mrs. Bixbee perused, with 
rather perfunctory diligence, the col- 
umns of her weekly church paper. 


“T seen a sight fer sore eyes this 
mornin’,” quoth David presently. 
“What was that?” asked Aunt Pol- 


% . 
6 | ly, looking up over her glasses. 
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“Claricy Verjoos fer one part on’t,” 
said David. 

hev 
hope 


“The Verjooses hev come, 
they? Wa’al, that’s good. I 
she’ll come up an’ see me.” 

David nodded. ‘An’ the other part 
ion’t was,” he said, “she an’ that young 
feller of our’n was walkin’ together, 
an’ a putty slick pair they made too.” 

“Ain’t she purty?” said Mrs. Bixbee. 

“They don’t make em no puttier,” 
'affirmed David; “an’ they was a nice 
pair. I couldn’t help thinkin’,” he re- 
marked, “what a nice hitch up they’d 
make.” 

“Guess the’ ain’t 
that,” she observed. 


much chance o’ 
“No, I guess not either,” said David. 
“He hain’t got anythin ’to speak of, 

I s’pose, an’ though I reckon she'll 

hev prop’ty some day, all that set o’ 

folks seems to marry money, an’ some 

one’s alwus dyin’ an’ leavin’ some on 

‘em some more. The’ ain’t nothin’ 

truer in the Bible,” declared Mrs. Bix- 

bee with conviction, ‘’n that sayin’ 
thet them that has gits.” 

“That’s seemin’ly about the way it 
runs in gen’ral,” said David. 

“It don’t seem right,” said Mrs. Bix- 
bee with her eyes on her brother's 
face. “Now there was all that money 
one o’ Mis’ Elbert Swayne’s relations 
left her last year, an’ Lucy Scramm, 
that’s poorer ’n poverty’s back kitch- 
en, an’ the same relation to him that 
Mis’ Swayne was, only got a thousan’ 
dollars, an’ the Swaynes rich already. 
Not but what the thousan’ was a 
godsend to the Scramms, but he 
might jest as wel ’a’ left ’em comf’ti- 
bly off as not, ’stid of pilin’ more onto 
the Swaynes that didn’t need it.” 

“Does seem kind o’ tough,” David 
observed, leaning forward to drop his 
cigar ash clear of the veranda floor, 
“but that’s the way things goes, an’ 
I've often had to notice that a man’ll 
sometimes do the foolishist thing or 
the meanest thing in his hull life after 
he’s dead.” 

“You never told me,” said Mrs. Bix- 
bee, after a minute or two, in which 
she appeared to be following up a 
train of reflection, “much of anythin’ 
about John’s matters. Hain’t he ever 
told you anything’ more ’n what 
‘you've told me? or don’t ye want ine 
tto know? Didn’t his father. leave 
fanythin’?” 

“The’ was a little money,” replied 
her brother, blowing out a cloud of 
smoke, “an’ a lot of unlikely chances, 
but nothin’ to live on.” 

“An’ the’ wa’n’t 
he had to come up here?” 


nothin’ for ’t but 
she queried. 

“He'd ’a’ had to work on a salary 
womewhere, I reckon,” was the reply. 
*The’ was one thing,” added David 
thoughtfully after a moment, “that'll 
tmebbe come to somethin’ some time, 
but it may be a good while fust, an’ 
don’t you ever let on to him nor no- 
body else ’t I ever said anythin’ about 
hy 

“T won’t open my head to a livin’ 
soul,” she declared. “What was it?” 

“Wa’al, I don’t know ’s I ever told 
ye,” he said, “but a good many years 
ago I took some little hand in the oil 
bus’nis, but though I didn’t git in as 
deep as I wish now ’t I had, I’ve alwus 
kept up a kind of int’rist in what goes 
on in that line.” 

“No, I guess you never told me,” 
She said, “Where you goin’?” as he 
got out of his chair. 

“Goit’ to git my cap,” he answered. 
“Dum the dum things! I don’t believe 
the’s a fly in Freeland County that 
hain’t danced the wild kachuky on my 
head sence we set here. Be I much 
Specked?” he asked, as he bent his 
bald poll for her inspection. 

“Oh, go long!” she cried, as she 
gave him a laughing push. 

“Mongst other things,” he resumed, 
when he had returned to his chair 
and relighted his cigar, “the’ was a 
Piece of about ten or twelve hundred 
acres of land down in Pennsylvania 


havin’ some coal on it, he told me hé6 


timber, ten 
‘d ben sold off He told 
me that his father’s head clerk told 
him that the old gentleman had tried 
fer a long time to dispose of it; but it 
called fer too much to develop it, I | 
any tldn’t, an’ | 


understood, but all the 


inch an’ over 


rate he couldn 
it to pay taxes on.” 


guess; ’t 
John’s got 

“T shouldn’t think it was wuth any- 
thin’ to him but jest a bill of expense,” 
observed Mrs. Bixbee. 

“Tain’t now,” said David, “an’ mebbe 
won't be fer a good while; still, it’s 
wuth somethin’, an’ I advised him to 
hold onto it on gen’ral princ’ples. | 
don’t know the pertic’ler prop’ty, of 
course,” he continued, “but I do know 
somethin’ of that section of country, 
fer I done a little prospectin’ ’round 
there myself once on a time. But it 
wa’n’t in the oil territory them days, 
or wa’n’t known to be, anyway.” 

“But it’s eatin’ itself up with taxes, 
ain’t it?” objected Mrs. Bixbee. 

“Wa'al,” he replied, “it’s free an’ 
clear, an’ the taxes ain’t so very much 
—though they do stick it to an out- 
side owner down there—an’ the p’int 





is here: I’ve alwus thought they 
didn’t drill deep enough in that 
section. The’ was some little traces 


of oil the time I told ye of, an’ I’ve | 
heard lately that the’s some talk of a | 
move to test the territory agin, an’, if | 
anythin’ was to be found, the,young 
feller’s prop’ty might be wuth some- 
thin’, but,” he added, “of course the’ 


ain’t no tellin’. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


* ELL,” said Miss Verjoos, when 

her sister overtook her, Mr. Eus- 
ton having stopped at his own gate, 
“you and your latest discovery seem- 
ed to be getting on pretty well from | 
the occasional sounds which came to 
my ears. What is he like?” 

“He’s declared . Miss | 
Clara. 

“Indeed,” remarked her sister, lift- 
ing her eye-brows. “You seem to have 
come to a pretty broad conclusion in 
a very short period of time. ‘Charm- 
ing’ doesn’t leave very much to be 


added on longer acquaintance, does 
t?? 


charming,” 


said Miss Clara, 
“There are all degrees: 
very charming, most 

and perfectly charming.” 


“Oh, yes it does,” 
laughing. 
Charming, 
charming, 

“To be sure,” replied the other. 
“And there is the descending scale: 
Perfectly charming, most charming, 
very charming, charming, very pleas- 
ant, quite nice, and, oh, yes, well 
enough. Of course you have asked 
him to call.” 


John’s first call at Lakelawn hap- 
pened to be on an evening when the 
ladies were not at home, and it is quite 
certain that upon this, the occasion 
of his first essay of the sort, he ex- 
perienced a strong feeling of relief to 
be able to leave cards instead of | 


spots. 
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This long ageing 
makes VELVET 
as good as pipe 
tobacco can be 
made. 
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smoking to- 
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Roll a Velvet Cigarette 

Velvet’s nature-aged 
mildness and smooth- 
ness makes it just right 
for cigarettes. 
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Liggett < Myers Totaceo Oy 


Friendly 
Tobacco 


Time smooths out the rough 
You never find a 
squeak in an old pair of 
shoes, nor a bite in Nature- 
acco. 
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wooden hogsheads gives 
VELVET a mellow flavor, 
a cool smoothness, and its 
natural, tobacco taste. 
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meeting a number of strange people, | 
as he had thought would be likely. 

One morning, some days later, 
Peleg Hopkins came in with a grin | 
and said, “The’s some folks eout in | 
front wants you to come eout an’ see 
’em.” 


“We were so sorry to miss your 
visit the other evening,” said Miss | 
Clara, after the usual salutations. 


John said something about the loss 
having been his own, and after a few 
remarks of no special moment the 
young woman proceeded to set forth 
her errand. 


“Qo you know the Bensons from 
Syrchester?” she asked. 


John replied that he knew who they 
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currant bushes, cucumber and melon vines and other garden crops. 


that torture your cattle, 
_ hogs and poultry and the 
insects that ruin rose and 
Give 


both animals and plants a fair chance to do their best work for yous - 


Pratts Powdered Lice Killer 


fis easy and pleasant to use,"inexpensive, harmless to man and beast. 


But it surely 


kills these insect pests and that means bigger profits from livestock, poultry 
and garden, . 
Our dealer in your town has instructions to supply you with Pratts 
Preparations under our square-deal guarantee—"‘ Your money back 
sf YOU are not satisfied’’—the guarantee that has stcod for 


nea years, 


% PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles Toronto 








‘The Threshing Problem 


soy beans 


‘fy Thresh 4 
were but had not the pleasure of their | Solved veut tha tone vinen Waerk, ‘oala, 


acquaintance. 


“They are coming to the house to- 
night, and we are going to have some 
music in an informal sort of way. We | 


rye and barley. A_ perfect com- 

bination machine. Nothing like it. 

“The machine I have been looking for for 20 
years. ’’—W. Massey. ‘“‘It will meet every de- 
mand.’’—H. A. Morgan, Director Tenn, Exp. Sta- 


10m. OGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO 
MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE, 5 you renew, 





OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and 
one new subscriber $1 50 
both one year for 2 
Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
® to join you on this proposition when 
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shall be glad to have you come if you 
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©UALITY tells the dif- 
ference in the taste between 
Coca-Cola and counterfeit 
imitations. 


Coca-Cola quality, recorded 
in the public taste, is what 
holds it above imitations. 
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THERE’S A 
REASON 


Why Mr. Atkinson, as well as hun- 
dreds of other subscription men 
and women are joining the agency 
force of The Progressive Farmer. 
AND THE REASON 

is simply this: They find they are 
able to make more money repre- 
senting The Progressive Farmer 
than they have been able to make 
on other publications. 














WHY THEY MAKE MORE 


Is because they are able to get a 
renewal or new subscription from 
practically every call they make, 
and that they are able to increase 
their income each year, because a 
new subscription this year, means 
a renewal next year. 





—. B. ATKINSON, of Georgia 

SPARE TIME 
is worth money at almost any work, but it is worth more representing 
The Progressive Farmer than any other work you can do. 
Write today for our money-making offer. IT PAYS WELL. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER:— 

Please serid me by return mail, full particulars of your money- 
making offer to local agents. 


Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. 
Address nearest office. 


Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Texas. 














Your Garden Will Make You Big Money 


IF YOU GROW THE KINDS OF, VEGETABLES 
THE CITY FOLKS WILL PAY BIG PRICES FOR. 


A careful study of Massey’s Garden Book will make your garden pay better than any 


of your fields, Can you afford not to have Prof. Massey’s advice when his garden book 
only costa 25c in connection with a subscription to The Progressive Farmer either new 
or renewal. Better order today and plan your spring garden now. 











“T shall be delighted,” said John sin- 
cerely. “At what time?” 

“Any time you like,’ she said; “but 
the Bensons will probably get there 
about half-past eight or nine o'clock.” 

“Thank you very much, and I shall 
be delighted,” he repeated. 

Miss Clara looked at him for a mo- 
ment with a hesitating air. 

“There is another thing,” she said. 

"acer" 

“Yes,” she replied, “I may as well 
tell you that you will surely be asked 
to sing. Quite a good many people 
heard you in the quartette 
in church are anxious to hear you 
sing alone, Mrs. Benson among them.” 


who have 


“We are going to have some music 
at the house tonight, and Mr. Lenox 
has kindly promised to sing for us,” 
she told David who now came up. 

“He has, has he?” said David, full 
of interest. “Wa’al, he’s the feller 
c’n do it if anybody can. We have 
singin ’an’ music up t’ the house ev’ry 
Sunday night~—me an’ Polly an’ him— 
an’ it’s fine. Yes, ma’am, I don’t know 
much about music myself, but I c’n 
beat time, an’ he’s got a stack o’ mu- 
sic more’n a mile high, an’ one o’ the 
songs he sings ‘ll jest make the win- 
dows rattle. That’s my fav’rit,” aver- 
red Mr. Harum. 

“Do youy'remember the name of it?” 
asked Miss Clara. 

“No,” he said; “John told me, an’ I 
guess I’d know it if I heard it; but it’s 
about a feller sittin’ one day by the 


|org’n an’ not feelin’ exac’ly right— 
| kind o’ tired an’ out o’ sorts an’ not 


knowin’ jes’ where he was drivin’ at— 
jes’ joggin’ “long with a loose rein fer 
quite a piece, an’ so on; an’ then, by 


| an’ by, strikin’ right into his gait an’ 


goin’ stronger ’n stronger’ an fin’ly 
finishing’ up with an A—men that car- 


| ries him quarter way round the track 
|’fore he c’n pull up. 
rit,” Mr. Harum repeated, “‘éept when 


That’s my fav’- 


him an’ Polly sings together, an’ if 
that ain’t a show—pertic-lerly Polly— 
I don’t want acent. No, ma’am, when 
him an’ Polly gits good an’ goin’ you 
can’t see ’em fer dust.” 

“T should like to hear them,” said 
Miss Clara, laughing, “and I should 
particularly like to hear your favor- 
ite, the one which ends with the 
Amen—the very large A—men.” 

“Seventeen hands,” declared Mr. 
Harum. “Must you be goin’? Wa’al, 
glad to have seen ye. Polly’s hopin’ 
you'll come an’ see her putty soon.” 

“I will,” she promised. “Give her 
my love, and tell her ‘so, please.” 

They drove away and David saun- 
tered in, went behind the desks, and 
perched himself up on a stool near 
the teller’s counter as he often did 
when in the office, and John was not 
particularly engaged. 

“Got you roped in, have they?” he 
said, using his hat as a fan. “Scat my 
but ain’t this a_ ring-tail 


>” 


eal 
squealer 

“It is very hot,” responded John. 

“Miss Claricy says you’re goin’ to 
sing fer ’em up to their house to- 
night.” . 

“Yes,” said John, with a slight shrug 
of the shouders, as he pinned a paper 
strap around a pile of bills and began 
to count out another. 

“Don’t feel very fierce for it, I 
guess, do ye?” said David, looking 
shrewdly at him. 

“Not very,” said John, with a short 
laugh. 

“Feel a little skittish "bout it, eh?” 
suggested Mr. Harum. “Don’t see why 
ye should—anybody that c’n put up a 
tune the way you kin.” 


“It’s rather different,” observed the 
younger man, “singing for you and 
Mrs. Bixbee and standing up before a 
lot of strange people.” 

“H-m, h-m,” said David with a nod; 
“diffrence ’tween joggin’ along on the 
road an’ drivin’ a heat on the 
track; in one case nothin’ 


tTust 


aint 
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up, an’ ye don’t care whether you git 
there a little more previously or a lit- 
tle less; an’ in the other the’s the 
crowd, an’ the judges, an’ the stake, 
an’ your record, an’ mebbe the pool 
box into the barg’in, that’s all got to 
be considered. Feller don’t mind it 
so much after he gits fairly off, but 
thinkin’ on’t beforehand ’s fidgity 
bus’ness.,” 

“You have illustrated it exactly,” 
said John, laughing, and much amused 
at David’s very characteristic, as well 
as accurate, illustration, 

CHAPTER XXXVII 
] TRUST you have been as good as 
your word,” said Miss Clara that 
evening, “and brought some music.” 

“Yes, it is on the piano,” he replied, 
looking across the room to where the 
instrument stood. 

The girl laughed. “I wish,” she 
said, “you could have heard what Mr. 
Harum said this morning about your 
singing, particularly his description 
of the Lost Chord, and I wish that I 
could repeat it just as he gave it.” 


“It’s about a feller sittin’ one day 
by the org’n,” came a voice from be- 
hind John’s shoulder, so like David's 
as fairly to startle him, “an’ not feel- 
in’ exac’ly right—kind o’ tired an’ out 
o’ sorts, an’ not knowin’ jes’ where he 
was drivin’ at—jes’ joggin’ along with 
a loose rein fer quite a piece, an’ so 
on; an ’then, by an’ by, strikin’ right 
into his gait an’ goin’ on stromger an’ 
stronger, an’ fin’ly fiinishin? up with 
an A—men that carries him quarter 
way ’round the track ’fore he c’n pull 
up.” They all laughed except Miss 
Verjoos, whose gravity was unbrok- 
en, save that behind the dusky win- 
dows of her eyes, as she looked at 
John, there was for an instant a 
gleam of mischievous drollery. 


“Good evening, Mr. Lenox,” she 
said. “I am very glad to see you,” 
and hardly waiting for his response, 
she turned and walked away. 


“That is Juliet all over,” said her 
sister. “You would not think to see her 
ordinarily that she was given to that 
sort of thing, but once in a while, 
when she feels like it—well—pranks! 
She is the funniest creature that ever 
lived, I believe, and can mimic and 
imitate any mortal creature. She sat 
in the carriage this morning, and one 
might have fancied from her ex- 
pression that she hardly heard a 
word, but I haven’t a doubt that she 
could repeat every syllable that was 
uttered. Oh, here come the Bensons 
and their musicians.” 


There had been selections fron 
Chopin, Liszt, Jensen, Larsen, when 
Miss Clara came across the room, ac- 
companied by her sister. 


“T have a song I should like to hear 
you sing,’ said Miss Verjoos. “There 
is an obligato for violin and we havea 
violinist here. It is a beautiful song— 
Tosti’s Beauty’s Eyes. Do you know 
to i 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“Will 
asked. 

“With the greatest pleasure,” he 
answered. 


Once, as he sang the lines of the 
song, he looked up. Miss Verjoos 
was sitting with her elbows on the 
arm of her chair, her cheek resting 
upon her clasped hands and her dusky 
eyes were fastened upon his face. As 
the song concluded she rose and walk- 
ed away. Mrs. Tenaker came over to 
the piano and put out her hand. 


you sing it for me?” she 


“Thank you so much for your sing- 
ing, Mr. Lenox,” she said. “Would 
you like to do an old woman a 
favor?” 

‘Very much so,” said John, smiling 
and looking first at Mrs. Tenaker 
and then about the room, “but there 
are no old women here® as far as I can 
see.” 


(To be continued) 
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Cotton Farmers, Stand Pat and 
Higher Prices Will Come 

E bright 

little magazine which is also the 


VERY month I receive a 
“house organ” of a big cotton carding 
mill in the North. The only hint of 
advertisement that appears in the 
pamphlet is the monthly cotton letter 
which covers the closing pages. 

In the March issue the letter is 
headed with a semi-parody, from 
which I quote: 


“For they've only made their millions 
In this last year’s deal or two 
And cotton’s only bringing in 
[Twice what it use to do 
1ey’ve shied off all their income tax 
ind things are looking iue 

So they're subsidizing papers every 

morning.” 


Che gist of the letter is a comment 
on an adveritsement which appeared 
in the New York Times, over the sige 
ture of Theo. V. Wensel, Chairman 
Cotton Publicity Committee. In the 
course of his wise observations the 
© writer declares that “Southern sellers 
have been playing a childish game ev- 
er since they appealed to the entire 
world to buy cotton at 10 cents a 
pound.” 

Now the writer of this letter, who 
» is also boss of the mill, is a good man. 
I know that he is a good man, for I 
liave partaken of his kindness. He 
loves to make other people happy, 
and he is always ready to help and 
encourage those who are fighting 
against odds to reach a higher plane 
in life. But like many other good 
men, he has seen only one side of life 
—the velvet side. Reverses he may 
= have known, but want never. His 
' credit is always good, and if he were 
' to go broke I doubt if it would cause 
any noticeable change in his life. He 
has never gone to his grocer on the 
2th of the month and had the grocer 
© tell him that his monthly allowance 
had been taken up and that he would 
' have to wait until the first before he 





































| seen his wife pick or chop cotton un- 
© @er the hot sun, until eleven o'clock, 






for a family of small children. 

But these are occurences that are 
common among the cotton growers of 
| the South. And we have been cheer- 
| ful and submissive—too submissive, 
> God knows! There are two classes of 
men that deserve both pity and con- 
tempt; one is the man who kicks 
without cause, and the other is the 
Spineless jelly fish who refuses to 
kick when he has a kick coming. The 
cotton grower has a kick coming, and 
he is making a kick that is being 
heard round the world. 













Speaking of income tax, I doubt very 
> much if one farmer in every one hun- 
| dred who depends entirely on cotton 
Pays an income tax, and before cotton 
- Started up in 1915, 25 per cent of the 
' One hundred could not pay their gro- 
P cery bills. I know that there are some 
Southerners who do “shy” their in- 
come tax, but at least some of them 
» @fe among those who have leagued 
with the rest of the world in an at- 
temp to “Shy” the farmer out of his 
Cotton. If any farmer has made mil- 
§ lions raising cotton, I’d like to know 
how he did it. 


_ But of course this bit of verse is a 
| Joke, and we take it as such; but 
b teference to the childish game that 
; we played when we started the “buy- 
p a-bale” movement is like flaunting a 
: red flag in our face. We have not for- 
)8otten how the big cotton crop of 
1914 was filched away from us. They 
told us that there was no transporta- 
| tion for cotton. They also told us 

that the warring nations didn’t want 
= Cotton, but wanted food. Later on we 
found that these tales were all false 

or after the farmer had disposed of 
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_ to six cents per pound, cotton rose 
Steadily until twelve cents per pound 






faster than any crop was ever known 
to do before. I remember taking a 
Short trip through some of the best 












) ¢ould get more supplies. He has never ! 


and then go home and cook dinner | 


1s cotton at prices ranging from five | 


Was reached, and the crop moved off | 





cotton counties in Texas during Octo- | 
ber, 1914. I never saw as much cotton 
in my life. Everybody on the train | 
was talking about it. The warehouses 
were full, the cotton yards were full, 
and every farmer had more or less 
lying in his yard. It did seem then 
that there was no hope for cotton to 
go up. But by the next spring this 
cotton was gone—entirely gone, and 
all that we knew was that we had 
been buncoed. We had played a 
childish game—and lost. We are try- 
ing a man’s game now 

The kick we are making is 
ing heard. You can tell by the 
rumblings that are beginning to 
come from Europe and the North. 
They hint that it is unlawful and ir- 
religious to reduce the cotton acre- 
age at the present time. I believe 
myself that the world needs a big cot- 
ton crop, but we cannot afford to 
raise it below cost of production. I 
know that a great portion of the 
world is in rags, but must the cotton 
growers of the South wear rags that 
the peoples of foreign lands may be 
clothed? I know that the world 
needs the food products that are made 
from cotton seed, but must the cotton 
growers of the South go hungry that 
Others may have food? 

WHITNEY MONTGOMERY 
Eureka, Texas. 
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Vegetables Take Place of Spring 
Tonics 


EGIN now to take a good spring 

tonic regularly but let it be in the 
form of vegetables and fruits, advise 
the garden specialists of the Extension 
Division, Louisiana State University. 
Less meat and more vegetables and 
fruit will do wonders toward toning 
up the system and relieving that 
“tired feeling,” which already is be- 
ginning to take hold of us. 
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POUR IN CHURNING 
START MOTOR 
TAKE OUT THE BUTTER 


That’s all the work required when 
you use our 


PECO RELIABLE 
MOTOR DRIVEN CHURN 


Simple as a grindstone. 
Motor runs from any farm lighting 
plant or city current. 


A Time Saver that no woman can 
afford to be without. 


Write us today for trial proposi- 
tion and descriptive circular. 
Piedmont Electric Company, 
Asheville, N. C. 













Health officials declare the fly is 
our most dangerous enemy, 
spreading the germs of tubercu- 
losis, typhoid and other virulent 
diseases wherever he goes. Keep 
him out of your home. Screen Now! 
e carry a full line of Screen 
Windows, WireSc: 


ouse.”” Write 
today for Screen Circular, 


special 
which gives rock bottom prices. 


PUTHE SPOTLESS CO. 
Richmond, Va. 











Reliability of Every Advertise- 


W tained by any subscriber as a result of fraud- 
ulent misrepresentations made in The Progressi 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves 
to be a deliberate swindler. i 
that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable 


in any cases of actually fraudulent dealings, we 
will make good to the subscriber as we hav@ just 


in 

that the claim for loss shall be reported to us 

within one month after the advertisement appears 

in our paper and 

of; that our Mability shall cover only the purchase 
the arti 


not apply when 
rupt; gh the su’ 


tees the reliability of all advertising it carri 


ment Guaranteed 
WILL positively make good the loss sus- 
ve 
is does not mean 


usiness houses and their patrons, but only 


icated. The conditions of this guarantes are, 


after the transaction complained 


lee cle in question, nor aggregate over 
1,000 on any one advertiser; that our liability does 
firm or individual becomes bank- 
must say when writ- 
“T am writing you as an ad- 
, which guafan- 
«.”" 











WALL BOARD 


Cheaper and Getter Than Laths and Plaster 


Keeps the House Warm in Winter and Cool in 
Summer. $3 per 100 square feet. 


Read Massey's Garden Book 
Have a Profitable Garden 





to the bundle; size of sheets, $2 and 48 
wide by 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 feet long. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 


Ten sheets 
inches 





Prof. Massey’s Garden Book 
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A Profitable Garden 














Save your papers and get a binder, 


Massey’s Garden Book Telis How 


to have a pretty lawn 
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in every detail of construction. 


hickory goes into a “High Pointer.” 


HIGH POINT BUGGY CO., WHovesatt manuractureRs High Point, N. C. 


‘“‘When You Ride—Ride Right’’ 
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gG We put QUALITY into High 
Point Buggies so that you can get 
SERVICE out of them. 


g Write us for catalog and name of 
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“Yes, a Davis Cypress Tank is 
a Comfort and Protection” 


Deming wate in the home—plenty for 


drinking, 


tion. Own a Davis cypress eleva 


ath, toilet, garden, fire-protec- 


tank. 


Water When and Where Wanted 


Davis tanks, supplied in all sizes. Get 
our money-saving price on a tank, or ® 


tank and tower. 


Write for illustrated booklet descriptive of 
Davis homes. Free. 


tanks and towers for farm 


G. M. OAUIS & SON 
PALATKA, FLA. } 


809 Laura Street 

























THE MIDDLEBROOKS 
UANO DISTRIBUTOR 


This machine puts out 
«f/ guano dry or damp in 
any quantity desired and 


and while planting. Second, for cultivating and fertilizing growing plants. Third, 
for drilling oats, sorghum, millet. You need this Distributor in your farm work. 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS COMPANY, 893 Main St., 









$6.75 


Simple, light and durable. Guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. Our factory-to-you 
price, $6.75. Order now and save. 
Recommended for three distinct uses: 
First, for distributing fertilizers before 


doesn’t choke up. 


BARNESVILLE, GA. 








Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The Progressive 
If you don’t file your paper for future 
reference, then give the paper to some farmer, 
farm woman or farm boy. 


Virgina Stock and Dairy Farm 


300 Acres, Fine Farm, Stock and Full Equipment. 
Macadam pike, 1% miles city. 
Write for price and full particulars. 


VENABLE & FORD, LYNCHBURG, VA. 





Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented 





ESSENTIALS TO SUCCESS WITH 
PEANUTS 


Better Prices, Both for Peanuts and 
Hogs, Warrant a Goodly Peanut 
Acreage 


URING the past few months 
D== farmers have raised the 
question whether or not they 
should continue to plant peanuts 
freely. A month ago many had an- 
swered this ques- 
tion in the nega- 
tive. Now condi- 
tions are chang- 
ing to the extent 
that they justify a 
reconsideration of 
the extent to 
which peanuts 
should be planted 
this season. In se 
doing, we_ shall 
need to consider some of the causes 
why last winter the demand for pea- 
nuts slackened and the price dropped. 
Among the most prominent of these 
causes were the following: 
1. The overcrowding of the cotton 
oil mills with cotton seed. 
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2. The limit of price fixed for cot- 
ton seed and its products. 

3. The importation of low-grade 
oils from foreign countries, partially 
as a by-product in connection with 
the importation of other material 
needed in war industries. 

4. The average poor quality of the 
peanut crop of 1918 due to frequent 
rains throughout the harvesting period 
and after the peanuts were stacked. 

At the time this article is written, 
most of these causes for a depression 
in demand and price have disappear- 
ed, oil mills and other parties being 
actively in the field and purchasing 
freely at prices considerably above 
those prevailing a few weeks earlier. 
Moreover, the price of hogs has in- 
creased considerably within the past 
few weeks, and every advance in the 
price of hogs is an argument for the 








in the shock? 


The 
“Champion” 


Binder 


reduces this loss almost 
to the vanishing point by 
two of the most valuable 
made 
machine, 


improvements ever 
in a harvesting 
namely: 


Elevator 


stick for that purpose. 


Founded 1825 


Force Feed that automatically adjusts itself to 
light or heavy grain in different fields, 
or in different parts ofthe same field. 
The flow of grain to the packers is continuous and so 
gentle that there is no shattering. 
Relief Rake prevents trash from gathering on the 
inside end of the cutter bar. 
don’t have to leave your seat to remove it, or carry a 


Stop the Loss of Grain 
Between Field and Thresher 


To avoid loss of grain from shattering, many farmers have adopted grain-tight racks for hauling 
to stack or thresher—a step in the right direction. 
while passing through the binder, or damaged while 


fs) 
me 


You 





But what about grain lost from shattering 


In operating most binders weeds catch on the inner 
corner of cutter bar and retard the butts ofthe grain, 
allowing the heads to be elevated first. Hence, instead 
of having a smooth bundle with heads all at one end, 
you have a BUNCH of grain. 
are shocked, some of the grain heads are in contact 
withthe ground, causing them to sprout or rot. 

The reliefrake on the Champion keeps trash cleaned 
away, preventing grain being dragged through uncut. 
The kicking motion of the rake straightens the grain 
so it ascends the elevator in proper position. 


If there is no Champion dealer near you, write 


PAVERY:: Incorporated 1877 
FA / SONS 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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When such bundles 
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planting of larger areas of peanuts in 
those parts of the Cotton Belt where 
the peanut has become the principal 
feed of the hog. Hence, the writer’s 
conclusion is that general conditions 
now warrant a more extended plant- 
ing of peanuts than would have been 
justified a few weeks ago. Before 
making such an extension of plant- 
ing, each farmer should determine 
that he will be able to have a choice 
between marketing his peanuts di- 
rectly or converting them into pork. 
In order that the route through the 
hog may be available, it is necessary 
to consider whether the fields in 
which peanuts are to be grown are 
already fenced or can soon be fenced 
securely. It is also necessary to have 
in sight a supply of young pigs, eith- 
er raised, or that may be purchased if 
it proves more profitable in the fall 
to convert peanuts into pork than to 
sell them as peanuts. 


Plant Pure Seed 


T IS no more important for the farm. 
er who wishes to convert his crop into 
pork to consider the condition of fenc- 
ing than it is for the farmer who in- 
tends to sell his peanuts to the oil 
mills, to the roaster trade, or to the 
confectioners to insure the planting of 
only pure and unmixed seed. Until re- 


cently, but little attention has been ~- 


given to this point. This neglect has 
been natural, in view of the fact that 
the buyers a few years ago paid no 
more for pure than for mixed peanuts. 
As the crop has increased in volume 
and prices have risen to a higher level 
in recent years, buyers have naturally 
become more particular and are more 
anxious to pay a premium for unmix- 
ed varieties according to. the special 
purpose in view. The standard adop- 
ted in Alabama and upon which many 


of the peanuts of this and other states — 


are now being sold contains expres- 


sion of this tendency of commercial } 


buyers to pay a higher price for ex- 
actly the grade of nuts that they wish 
to buy. Attention is called to the fact 
that in this standard a sample con- 
taining more than 2 per cent of a 
mixture of some other variety is 
classed as “mixed peanuts,” which 
lowers the price, especially for the 
trades that pay the highest prices. 

. Every farmer should examine very 
carefully his peanuts intended for 
planting, and if he finds any mixture 
of other varieties and, especially, any 
mixture of Red Spanish, he should 
either hand-pick the seed, or, in the 
case of large-scale planting, should 
sell the mixed sample for oil product- 





jion and purchase new and unmixed’ 


' seed. 
Thick Planting Best 


HE average yield of peanuts, ac-_ 


cording to the writer’s observation, 
is frequently reduced from 10 to 0 
per cent as the result of defective 
stands or insufficient thickness of 
stand. Thick planting is especially 
necessary for the Spanish or any oth-, 
er bunch variety. The largest yield 
of peanuts, reported, namely, 1839 
bushels of 28 pounds each, 
grown on an acre of land in Alabama 
where the rows were only seventeen 
inches apart and the spaces between 
the plants only four inches. 


Among the advantages of letting 
peanuts take the place of some of the 
acres that would otherwise be de-. 
voted to cotton are the following: 

1, The smaller amount of hand la 
bor required to produce an acre 0 
peanuts than an acre of cotton 

2. The enhancement in the price: 


held from 
which peanuts are thus substituted. 


destructive insect pest that does dam-" 
age comparable to the cotton boll 
| weevil. 


J. F. DUGGAR. 
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GROW MORE SOY BEANS 


A Great Crop That Is Destined to 
Grow in Popularity—How to Suc- 
ceed With Them 
1.—Climate and Soil Requirements 
HE soy 
portant crop in many 

the Cotton Belt. 
planting, because it is adapted to al- 
most any system of farming that in- 
cludes the keeping of livestock and 
upbuilding of soil fertility. 

Any land that will grow paying 
crops of corn and cotton will produce 
good crops of beans, but poor soil will 
not produce a profitable yield. The 
best soil is a clay loam or clay, well 
supplied with humus. 

Soy beans resist drouth and exces- 
sive rain better than corn. On heavy 
land they make a better crop than 
either cowpeas or peanuts. 

For the Coastal Plain sections, the 
peanut is probably a better paying 
crop than the soy bean, but for the 
Piedmont and valley sections the soy 
bean is probably a more profitable 
crop. The Mammoth Yellow variety 
does well in all these sections where 
the soil is not too poor. In extreme- 
ly fertile valleys the plants grow large 
and do not yield seed in proportion 
to size of plants. 

Il.—Fertilizers for Soy Beans 
ARNYARD manures are good for 
this crop. The manure may be 

scattered broadcast and plowed under 

béfore planting, or scattered in drill 
with seed. On some land acid phos- 
phate applied at the rate of 200 pounds 


bean is becoming an im- 
sections of 


. . | 
per acre seems to give an increased | 


yield. On sandy lands one ton of 

ground limestone produces an _ in- 

crease sufficient to justify its use. 
III.—Inoculation 


4 bene soy bean, like other legumes, 
has the ability to utilize atmos- 
pheric nitrogen through the action of 
bacteria which live on the roots of the 
plants. If there are no tubercles 
present and the plants are pale green, 
it is an indication that inoculation is 
lacking or deficient. 

Land that has been well fertilized 
with barnyard manure or is naturally 
fertile and planted with seed harvest- 
ed in the ordinary manner will prob- 
ably need no artificial inoculation, as 
there may be sufficient bacteria on 
the seed to inoculate the growing 
plants. -If the land lacks humus or is 
poor, artificial inoculation may prove 
beneficial and should be done either 
before or at planting time. 

Inoculation of seed may be done 
either by scattering 400 or 500 pounds 
of inoculated soil from a soy bean 
field in the drill with the seed at plant- 
ing time. Seed may be inoculated by 


“wetting them in a soil dip solution 


made by filtering water through inoc- 
ulated soil. This method requires 
that the seed be dried in the shade or 
planted while damp. 

Seed may be inoculated by treating 
them with soy bean cultures which 
may be obtained from commercial 
companies. Enough to inoculate seed 
for one or two acres may be obtained 
from Office of Soil Bacteriology, 


© United States Department of Agricul- 


Bo 


ture, Washington, D. C. 


IV.—Preparation of Land 
LAND for soy beans may be prepar- 
ed as for cotton. It should be plow- 
ed in the early spring and harrowed 
Once or twice before planting to de- 


©. stroy weeds and clods and to make a 


»\good seed bed. 


Where the land is 


Smooth and well drained, the mpws 


pcan be laid off and the beans planted 


> on the level. 


Stubble land should be plowed as 


>. Soon as the grain is removed and the 


seed planted in moist soil either on a 


» low bed or in drill slightly below the 


Surface. 


V.—Planting Soy Beans 


ESO beans may be planted any time 


from April 15 to July 15. Prompt 


It deserves a wider . 





germination is important, and to se- 
cure it, the seed should ‘not be planted 
when the soil is very cold, wet or dry. 
Conditions favorable to germination 
and growth of cowpeas are suitable 
to soy beans. 

When grown for purposes, 
they should be planted in rows from 
30 to 36 inches wide, The seed may be 
planted by hand or by the use of a 
grain drill or planter equipped with 
proper planters. The sged should be 
covered not more than two or three 
inches deep. 

The experiments at the Alabama 
Experiment Station show that a maxi- 
mum yield was secured from seeding 
three pecks per acre. When they are 
planted in drills, the Mammoth Yel- 
low gave a better quality of hay from 
seedings of five or six pecks per acre 
—plants being less stemmy and 
coarse. 


seed 


On fertile land two to two one-half 
bushels per acre may be sowed broad- 
cast for hay. When they are planted 
thinly they fall down and make har- 
vesting with machinery difficult. 


VI.—Cultivation 


- 


HE same implements used for the — 


cultivation of cotton can be used 
for cultivating soy beans. If the rows 
are uniform in width, a “Gee-Whiz” 


cultivator may be used to make one 
trip to the middle while the plants are 
small; later cultivations can be made 
with the scooter and scrape The 
crop should receive frequent shallow 


cultivation till the plants begin to 
bloom. 
VII.—Harvesting 
HE time to cut for seed is when 


most pods are ripe and some leaves 
have fallen, just before the pods begin 
to burst and scatter the beans on the 
ground. If the pods are left on the 
plants to get completly ripe, the seed 
shatter badly when harvested with 
binder or mower; but if the seed is 
to be harvested with a special soy 
bean harvester, the plants should 
stand until the pods become thor- 
oughly ripe. 

When only a patch is planted, the 
plants can be cut with a corn knife or 
sharp hoe, or pulled up, and cured in 
small piles and threshed out with a 
flail, Where several acres are grown, 
they may be cut with a mower, self- 
rake reaper or binder, and raked or 
dumped into small piles to cure. As 
soon as they are cured, they should 
be put under a shed or threshed. 

The special bean harvester, of 
which there are several now in use, 
has revolving arms working in a large 
box, which is mounted on wheels and 


drawn by two horses; 
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while the mas 
chine is passing over a row, the 
revolving arms strikes the plants and 
knock out the ripe beans, which aré 
caught in the box. A team and two 
men harvest about five or six acres 
a day. The harvester is not started in 
the morning until after the dew dries 
off. When such a machine is used, 
probably 20 per cent of the crop is 
shattered on the ground, or is left 
on the plants. When such is the case, 
hogs should be permitted to run in 
the fields and gather them. 
VIII.—Threshing and Storing Seed 

Where the acreage is small, thé 
plants may be spread on a floor or 
wagon sheet to dry, after which they 
can be beaten out with a flail. 


Soy beans can be threshed with an 
ordinary grain thresher, if the speed 
of the cylinder is reduced to about 
half of that for grain (about 300 revo- 


lutions per minute, and some of the. 


spikes removed from the concave, 
The slowing down of the cylinder may 
be secured by building up the diame- 
ter of the drive pulley. If the speed 
is not reduced, many seed will be lost. 
The other parts of the separator must 
run at the normal speed, otherwisg¢ 
straw and chaff-will clog the shaker 
and beater, and poor separation will 
result. E. F. CAUTHEN. 














Heal rete 
Quickly 


Dust the ‘sore or cut with Dr. LeGear’s Antiseptic Healing Powder. 


This effective curing treatment, in powdered form, comes in handy 
sifter-top cans, Easy to apply. It forms a coating that stays on— protects 


the sore from insect irritation—keeps infection out. 


for open wounds or sores on live stock. 
I guarantee my Antiseptic Healing Powder to do all I claim, or your 
dealer will refund your money. It is my own personal prescription, used 
by me in my 26 years’ veterinary practice. Also used by thousands of 
farmers—the ‘‘standby”’ for collar and saddle sores, barb wire cuts, all 
open sores and wounds on stock. 


Get FREE Sample Can 


from your dealer. 


Just go to your dealer today and ask for sample can of Dr. LeGear’s 

Antiseptic Healing Powder. If your dealer hasn’t the samples, write me, 
enclosing 3c stamp, and I will send you sample, together with my 64-page" 
reference book about stock and poultry. 


Dr. LeGear’s 
Lice Killer (Powder) 
rids your flock quickly of lice, protects your chicks. 
. Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., 716 Howard Sfreet, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dr.LeGear’s 


Antiseptic 
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A quick remedy 


Dr. L. D. LeGear 
Veterinary eg 


Graduate Ontario Veteriaary 
College, Toronto, po (1802) 
Over 26 years’ pat yeies 
treating ee and poany 
ailments. Every Dr. LeGear 
Remedy is the doctor’s own 
prescription, based on his long 
practice and experience. 


Healing Powder 
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THE SOFT PORK SITUATION 

Mr. Ewing idteeie That Breeding, 
Care, Lack of Shelter and Disease, 
as Well as Kinds of Feeds, Are 
Factors in the Problem 


ROM the numerous inquiries be- 
ing received and from the press 
notices, it quite evident that 
soft pork situation is attracting 
considerable attention throughout 
the Southern states. natural 
that this should be the case, with the 
production soft pork and 
dockages being re- 
The whole prob- 
and interesting. 
serious that many 
have devoted 


is 
the 


[It is 


heavy of 
the consequent 
ceived on soft hogs. 
lem complicated 
It has. become so 
experiment stations 
considerable time and energy in at- 
tempts at its solution. The Texas 
Experiment Station has done consid- 
erable work along these lines, the re- 
sults of which are of general interest 
to the swine growers in Texas and in 
other Southern states. 

Soft pork production affects the 
producer, the packer and the con- 
sumer. It therefore disturbs the en- 
tire pork industry, and its influence 
upon any one phase of the industry 
as a whole immediately affects other 
phases. With»increased pork pro- 
duction and a decline in the demand 
when the European markets have re- 
gained normal requirements, it 


is 


is 


probable that there will be 
for soft pork than there 


time. ‘This 


quite 
ess demand 
is at the present 
that some serious problems of 
keting will probably present 
selves those have soft hogs 
to sell. From made by the 
Texas Experiment Station in pack- 
ing markets, there 
is pork is 


means 
mar 
them- 
to who 
studies 


meat 
hat 


houses and 


no soft an 


inferior product. 


question tf 


careful study of 
upon 
to. arrive at 
general laws 
pork pro- 
thereby to 
measures. Had 
this problem been a simple as 
would lead us to believe, it 
would have been solved long ago, be- 
cause over 100 different investigators 
have worked on this problem through 
a period of forty years at many 
different experiment stations in prac- 
tically all parts of the world. 


means of a ve 
literature 


By 
all t 
soft pork, 
an understanding 
which 
duction, 
outline 


ry 


he which bears 


it is possible 
the 


soft 


of 
seeni to cove! 


and to be able 
preventive 
one, 


some 


as 


In the proper comprehension of the 
problem, we must recognize its phy- 
siological basis and understand that 
the hog is alive and that fat produc- 
tion is a growth process. The hog, 
like all other animals, deposits its fat 
not for the use of man, but for his 
own use. It deposits a softer fat than 
sheep, for physiological reasons, and 
deposits a harder fat than snakes 
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SATISFACTION 


How Much Corn 


SECURO and Grain Do You 


Feed to Rats? 


Millions of rats are yearly getting fat at the expense 


of farmers. 


They are destroying thousands of bushels 


of imperfectly stored corn, and thousands of dollars 


of farmers’ profits. 


Securo Metal Corn Crib Will 


Protect Your Corn From Rats 


and will keep all 


the profits in your pocket. It guarantees 


fishes and cold-blooded animals 
the same Any animal 
deposits fat for self-protection, and it 
deposits it it can be drawn upon 
to supply heat and energy in times of 


and 
for reasons. 


50 


necessity. 
Simply because feeds are the only 


fats, we have too 
that the kind of fat 
dependent entirely 


things that produce 


readily assumed 


deposited was 


ample 
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provision for variety in the 


rations. 


It is of special interest to note that 


many countries and even Canada and 
many Corn Belt states have had soft 
pork difficulties, and they have only 
been able to overcome them through 


a 
of pork production. 


methods 
quite rea- 


improvement in 


It 


1 general 


is 


sonable to suppose that in the natural 





FARM CROPS 


Cotton, corn, 
Sudan g 
pumpkin det 


May 


p 1 ts, so beans, V 
field beans 
po 


only :—sSor um, 


ras cor! 


beans, 


ons, weet tato 


Last half 
cow peas. 
FORAGE AND PASTURE 

CROPS 


LEGUME, 


grass, 
velvet 


Corn, sorghum, millet, Sudan 
Bermuda in pastures, soy beans, 
beans, cowpeas, peanuts, chufas. 


outh being able to plant two or three 





Note:—The above suggestions are suited p: 
wee 


WHAT TO PLANT THIS MONTH: ARE LAND AND SEED READY? 


ur 


FOR POULTRY 


and wheat 


VEGETABLES 

Plant in Garden.—Bush snap bean, pole 
bean, bush lima bean, running lima bean, 
beet, chard, corn, okra, blackeye cowpea, 
pumpkin, cushaw or winter squash, 

Plant in Open Bed for Later Trans- 
planting.—Bru sprouts, cabbage, col- 
d, tomato, 
Transplant to Garden,—LEgg 

weet potato, 


ssels 


plant, pep- 
pe 


ticularly to the I South, the Lower 


ks earlier. 


pper 








Investigations having 
to do with the influence of feeds on fat 
have been of gregt value, yet we have 
never been able to arrive at positive 
results. A careful study of all the lit- 
erature pertaining to the influence of 
feeds on quality of fat shows a great 
lack of uniformity, and many of 
those feeds which we have consider- 
ed hardening feeds have under other 

j and different conditions proved to be 

| quite softening in their effect, while 

| many commonly suppcsed to be soft- 

{ening feeds have proved to have a 

| decidedly hardening effect on fat un- 

i der other conditions. 

While most of the work pertaining 
,to t factors influencing the quality 
fat have had to do with feeding 
because this probably the 
most important factor, yet there 
ample other investigational work to 
that breeding, climate, amount 
feed, health, under-feeding, exer- 
cise, rapidity of feeding, age, sex, 
hair coat, humidity ete., are also fac- 
| tors which may influence, by their in- 
| fluences on the animal’s physiology, 


upon the feed. 


he 
of 
is 


is 


show 
of 


en 
| 


course of events the Southern states 
will produce a quality of pork much 
superior to that being produced at 
the present time. If we go about this 
improvement, however, with an un- 
derstanding and determination, it 
quite possible for us to accomplish , 
within ten years time what might 
otherwise require thirty years. We 
are at the present time making rapid 
strides in the right direction by the 
introduction of pure-bred swine and 
by the adoption of improved methods 
of production. 

While it is true that a pound of 
pork can usually be produced very 
cheaply from peanuts alone, we know 
that the quality of pork produced by 
peanuts alone is inferior. We must 
not consider by any means that pea- 
nuts. offer a permanent bar to an in- 
creased production of hard pork in 
the Southern states. We should aim 
towards increased peanut production 
and hard pork, because there am- 
ple evidence that by the use of pro- 
per supplements and by the utiliza- 
tion of improved hogs, and by pro- 


is 


is 


absolute protection from rats, mice, fire, birds, insects, 
dampness and thieves. It is the cheapest purchase you can 
make, because it will last a lifetime and save enough grain 
in one year to pay for itself. It is easy to erect and no more 
expensive than wooden construction. Let us send our free, 
illustrated literature. Mail attached coupon. 


Self Feeder :.. Hogs—All Steel 


Put more meat on your hogs with less feed. Hogs gain 
more weight in less time when they can eat continu- 
ously, than when fed only once or twice daily. They 
loose weight when they have to fight and scramble for their feed. The 
Securo Self Feeder is economical because bogs actually cat less when they 
can eat slow and digest their food better. Securo Self Feeders are sanitary, 
durable and fire proof. There are compartments for corn, tankage and other 
food, also small compartment for tonic. Write for free illustrated litera- 
ture and prices, : 














Securo Stcel Hog Veeder 


Lower Feeding Costs—More Milk 
Order Your Silo Now 


There is nothing more neces sary on a modern farm than a good silo, and there is no 
better silo made than the Nanpanee Wooden Silo, which we sell under our “se curo 
guarantee. It leads all other silos in practical advantages. The door cloves air-tight and 
will not stick; there are anchors for the bottom as well as for the top; the staves joined 
with a patente? splice that is self-draining and prevents rotting; the top is made with 
hip roof rafters which increases the capacity of the silo. Let us send you our free, illue- 
trated catalogue which describes the different styles. Mail coupon today. 


Our Guarantee 


sel] everything for a modern farm under our Securo Guarantee, which meane that 
— must be absolutely satisfactory to the buyer, or we return the money. This 

is unc 1, and means your protection, Whatever it is you want in 
the way of farm equipment, write us for prices and free literature. 


Live Agents Wanted in Open Territory. 





We 











Nappanee Silo 


The Farm Equipment Company 
904 Keyser Building Baltimore, Maryland 


Please send me free literature on equipment checked 
on left side of this coupon. 





Securo Corn Cribe 
Securo Hog Feeder 
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Securo Silos 
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VIRGINIA CANS GIVE BEST RESULTS 
Standard Packer Cans with Solder Hemmed Caps— 
Sanitary Cans and Hand Closing Machines—Wax 
Sealing Cans with Wax Strings — Friction ‘Top 
Syrup Cans and Pails, All Sizes. Write te-day for Price List. 


VIRGINIA CAN CO., Box 152 Buchanan, Va. 


CANS 





viding ample variety in the rations, 
we can produce a much superior qual- 
ity of. pork, and equally as profitable, 
in the peanut-growing territories 
than is being produced at present. 
The progressive swine growers of the 
South who have it in their hands to 
mold and influence pork production 
will no doubt consider the soft pork 
problem in its right aspects, and will 
be anxious to overcome quickly this 
obstacle to a more modern, event- 
ually more profitable, and more per- 
manent system of pork production. 
P. V. EWING. 


Texas. 


| the quality of fat deposited. These 
|factors have made the problem ex- 
complicated and hard to 
understand, and in some instances 
the same investigator working on the 
some rations or comparable rations 
|has secured pork of quite different 
| qualities. This has been confusing, 
not only to the individual investiga- 
tor but to investigators and practical 
hog men as a whole. This has indi- 
cated very strikingly that feeds are 
not the only factors which we must 
consider in the solution of the prob- 
lem. 

A careful study of all of the litera- 
ture and work that has been done on 
this problem, supplemented by num- 
erous feeding tests, field investiga- 
tions, and by investigations in the 
packing houses, has indicated that 
soft pork production in the Southern 
states is probably caused quite large- 
ly by the generally unimproved type 
of hogs which is found in most sec- 
tions, by general lack of shelter, un- 
finished condition, lice, worms and 
diseases, under-feeding, and poor 
methods of feeding. 

While there is ample indication 
| that all of these factors have an in- 
fluence, it is readily seen that in the 
remedying of these conditions we are 
doing the very things which are be- 
ing advocated to put pork product- 
ion upon the most modern and prof- 
itable basis. It therefore seems that 
in order for the Southern states to 
work towards the general production 
of hard pork there will be required 
an improvement in “breeding stock 
which can be best accomplished by 
the use of pure-bred boars, the pro- 
| viding of more shelter, the earlier 
| marketing of hogs in finished condi- 
tion, a more extensive use of grazing 
crops for growing pigs, and the util- 
ization of feeds and rations best suit- 
ed for swine feeding purposes, with 


College Station, 


State Fair Crop Premium List 
Ready 

HE advance “Premium List of Field 

Crops“ of the North Carolina State 
Fair to be held October 20 to 25 is 
now ready for distributicn. Mr. 
Charles W. Horne of Johnston County 
is President this year, and he and the 
other officers are working heart and 
soul for the greatest fair ever held in 
the state. The premiums in this field 
crop department .have been largely 
increased. $1,000 is now offered for 
best county exhibits, $500 for best 
displays from any one farm, $100 for 
best community fair exhibits, and 
$1,000 for separate individual exhib- 
its. Write Secretary State Fair, Ral- 
eigh, N. C., for copy. 





FLOATING STOCK 


Smithson—‘“Do you know that Noah was 
the greatest financier that ever lived?” 

Dibbs—‘‘How do you make that out?” 

Smithson—‘‘Well, he was able to float @ 
company when the whole world was in lI- 
quidation.”"—London Tid-Bits. 





“Waiter, bring me all the food I can get 
for $2." 


“You said a mouthful, boss. 





Let’s have a pure-bred bull in every South- 
ern coramunity. 
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Good Record of a Florida Pig Club 


Boy 


VER in Taylor County, Florida, 


where there are only about 18,000 
acres of land in cultivation and the 
farms are widely scattered, the club 
work is growing by leaps and bounds. 
Rural conditions in that county have 
ilmost been revolutionized within 
the last two years, with R. L. Moore, 

unty agent, leading the farmers. 
Vhen the following record of Her- 
an Tedder, a young farmer and club 

»y of 16 yeafs, is taken into consid- 
ation, one can easily understand 
hat with over 100 other club mem- 
ers, all making good records, that 
ig changes were being made in that 
county. Mr. Moore says that out of 
the 400 white rural school children in 
the county, 126 of them are club 
members., 

Herman’s record started on June 15 
last year, when he entered the pig 
club work. He bought a 28-pound 
registered Duroc-Jersey, paying $16.50 
for same. In 147 days it had made a 
gain of 210 pounds and was valued at 
$100. But the thing that counts for 
most is the small cost of this gain, 
which was only a fraction over three 
cents a pound. 

This is how he managed to get such 
gains at so small a cost. It was fed 
on cultivated pastures until August 9, 
for which a charge of four cents a 
day was made. From then until No- 
vember 11, it was given the run of the 
corn field, from which the corn had 
been gathered. A charge of 40 cents 
a month was made for this pasturage. 
The last month the pig was given the 
run of a peanut field, and a charge 
of $1.20 was made for this. 

In addition to pasturage, the pig 
was fed a half gallon of kitchen slop 
a day for the first three months, for 
which a charge of one’cent a gallon 
was made. The total bill for feed 
was $6.50. The boy spent 140° hours 
in caring for the pig, so this was 
charged also, at the rate of 10 cents 
an hour. This made a cost of $20.50 
for care and feed, plus original cost 
of $16.50, total $37. . 

Was this not a good investment for 
any young 16-year old boy? Besides 
having been paid at the rate of 10 
cents an hour for his work, the boy 
made a clear profit of $63 on the ani- 


mal in 147 days! 
S. L. VINSON. 





Florida Livestock Notes 


URING the past year, over 1,200 

high-grade and pure-bred beef cat- 
tle were brought into Florida, ac- 
cording to a statement recently made 
by W. H. Black, extension beef cat- 
tle specialist. These cattle have 
proved to be well adapted to condi- 
tions in Florida, and where not turn- 
ed on the open range have done ex- 
ceptionally well. 

Mr. Black, who is doing a great 
deal to encourage building up the 
quality of beef cattle in this state, re- 
cently made a visit along the East 
Coast and in south Florida. He re- 
ports that the great need in south 
Florida is more winter grasses, and 
that the cattlemen do not hesitate to 
Spend money to get good pastures. 
Judge Fred Fee and C. F. Raulerson, 
of Ft. Pierce, are very enthusiastic 
Over growing some of the hardy pas- 
palums in the moist sections on their 
fange, to carry their cattle through 
the winter. 


We hear a great deal in Florida 
how about raising sheep and goats. 
There are thousands of acres of land 
On which goats could graze, without 
_ taking anything from the other live- 
Stock that might be pasturing on the 
fields. And in some sections and on 
SOme individual farms, goats are 
Proving profitable. Mr. Bright, of the 
Urtiss Bright .Farms, Miami, is en- 
thusiastic over his goats and sheep. 
These were brought in from the 
Southwest last fall, some of them, 


- 


and are now cleaning up several hun- 
dred acres of land and raising an ex- 
tra large kid and lamb crop. These 
animals have done exceptionally well 
for Mr. Bright, and he has experi- 
enced very little loss. 

Around June 1, J. J. Logan, of Jack- 
sonville, will bring in fronr Texas 
300 head of cattle. These cattle will 
come from the famous Creswell herd, 


and a part of them will be sold to 

















ROOTS OF SOY BEANS—NOTE THE MANY 
LARGE TUBERCLES ON THE ROOTS 
Florida cattlemen, while the others 
will be added to the already fine herd 
owned by Mr. Logan. The lot will 
consist of cows with calf at foot, 
bred cows, heifers and bulls of all 
ages up to three years. Mr. Creswell, 
from whom Mr. Logan has purchased 
these cattle, is one of the most suc- 
cessful breeders of Angus cattle in 
America. He has spent some 20 years 

in the development of the breed. 
S. L. VINSON. 


OUR FARM NOTEBOOK 


EE that the cultivator doesn’t go | 
too deep. 
It is a mighty good plan.to get in | 
the crops in such a way that they will | 
not all demand cultivation at once. 














Pull all the water sprouts off all fruit 
trees, for they consume plant food 
that should go into the fruit. 

Each week brings us nearer water- 
melon time—or at least those of us 
who have planted a patch! 

The best way to handle the fly 
problem is to prevent their breeding. 
To do this, haul out every bit of the 
stable manure at once. 

Now is a good time to make a se- 
cond planting of all standard vegeta- 


bles. Keep them coming along in 
quick succession. 
Prevent the breeding of flies as 


much as possible, and then keep the 
rest of them out of the house by 
screens. It is a health measure that 
must not be ignored. | 

Plan for plenty of beauty as well as | 
an abundance of bread. Make the 
farm glorious with a wealth of flow- 
ers and vines so that it will indeed be 
good to look upon. 

In plowing with a tractor a sec- 
tion of a harrow should be hitched 
behind the plow so that the land may 
be harrowed as it is plowed. There 
will then be no possibility of clods 
forming. ° 

Look over the stock of summer le- 
gume seed and see what you will 
have to buy. Have you plenty of 
peas, peanuts, and beans for all sum- | 
mer seeding? 

If the lawn mower hasn’t been 
started, do it at once and then keep 
it going. This will cut the weeds 
while they are young and thus dis- 
courage their growth. 


If thé house or barns need painting, 
this is the best month in which to do 
it until next October. For best re- 
sults, paint should be applied when 
the weather is neither too hot nor 
too cold, so this is the ideal time. 

“If I had to give up every vegeta- 
ble except one,” said an enthusiastic 


gardener to us the other day, “I 
would keep salsify. It’s good any 
Way you cook it.” And we thought 
to ourselves, “And here’s a treat 
many folks are missing altogether!” 

Plan to put in some sorghum to be 

ed in making syruj Nothing is 
better than good, home-made syrup. 


There should be an excellent sale for 
this if farmers would make it on a 
coOperative basis and then sell it in 
branded cans. 

Hot weather is coming, so the hogs 
willebe seeking the mudholes. These 
holes should be abolished and the 
modern concrete vat substituted. If 
a wallowing vat cannot be provided, 
do away with the mudholes anyway, 
and extend the pasture fence where 
there will be plenty of shade. 


The small grain harvesting season 
will soon be here, so the wise farmer 
will begin getting his binder in shape 
by ordering any needed new parts 
now. Do not delay in this matter, or 
it may be costly. If the canvases are 
worn very much, it will pay to buy 
new ones, as the loss of a small 
amount of grain will pay for them. 

Swat the fly! 

We saw four Negroes plowing with 
four one-horse turning plows the oth- 
er day on what was supposed to be 
an efficiently managed farm!- What a 
waste of labor! One man could have 
plowed with all four mules to a sulky 
plow, and not only have done better 
work, but more of it. At least, com- 
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farmer to usé nothing less than two 
two-horse plows and thus release two 
of the laborers. 


A farmer of our acquaintance 
bought a tract of land the other day 
that did not have an outlet on the 


most convenient road, though it did 
have an outlet on another road. He 
failed to have provision made in his 


deed for an outlet, and’ when he 
asked for it, it was refused because 
the law guarantees only one outlet. 


If the farmer had asked for the road 
before he agreed to take the land, the 
chances are that it would have been 
given without question. 

A good assortment of bolts will 
pay for themselves ten times over in 
a season of rush work. One of our 
friends had to stop his tractor for a 
full hour the other day because a 
half-inch bolt five and a half inches 
long had been broken. He was with- 
in three miles of a hardware store 
and had a car in which to make the 
trip, so the delay was as nothing 
compared to what it would have been 
with a farmer eight or ten miles 
from town and with no car. 





Smothering Out Nut Grass 


N LOOKING over a recent issue of 

The Progressive Farmer I notice 
your comment on nut grass. Hoping 
to be able to do some one good, I 
would say that I have had some ex- 
perience with nut grass, and after 
trying every way to get rid of it, I 
just as an experiment, sowed the land 
in corn, and made it thick on the 
ground. The corn grew high, as the 
land was rich, and I killed it out in 
one year. Don’t fail to try it one 
time, and I feel sure you will be paid 
for your trouble. 

W. M. SUMEREL. 
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THIS BOOK 


mon sense ought to have told the Clinton, S. C 
Ps 
‘VALUABLE bays YOURS request 
of 48 “SHORT CUTS” TO GOOD 


pages, CARPENTRY ON THE FARM 





22 WORKING PLA NS 


YPRESS 


| OOD CARPENTRY 
| ON THE FARM 


| CYPRESS 


POCKET LIBRARY 
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nowledge. 
your own judgment as to your materials. 
use Cypress only where Cypress is dest for pou.) 
with your name and address on it, and ask for Vol. 36—Also ask for Vol. 1(U 
S. Gov't Rept. on ‘*The Wood Eternal.’’) 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


own lumber 


133 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. or 
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Not simply ‘“‘ how to use,’’ 
—but HOW BEST TO USE 
Plank - framed Truss, 
Self-supporting Roof. 
How toPreventSpread- 
ing. End & Side Walls 
of Ideal Hay Barn. 
Kitchen Cabinet—and 
many other-plans that 
will save you the time of 


figuring them out 
yourself. 
12 Full SizeWorking 


Plans (Plus 48 pages 


of text) Free on Re- 
quest (and no 
obligation. ) 


( We sell no umber 
—Build of any kind 
of lumber you think 
best.) Cypress is 
best for all non-rot 
uses—and is worth 
insisting on— but 
‘that is Up to your 





GET VOL. 36 ANYHOW—NO COSTI—then use 
Can we do more? (We want you to 


JUST DROP A CARD 


133 Heard Nat’! Baok Bidg., Jacksonville, Fle. 
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_ REPAIRS FOR FORDS 


Cut your repair bills in two 
—get our prices on neces- 
gary repairs, tools and spe- 
cial equipment, including’ 
top recovers, seat covers. 
curtains, extra business and 
mountable rims, etc. 


catalog gives rock 
THE SPOTLES 






express bodies, de- 
Also a large line of supplies 
for all cars—tires, tubes, epark plugs, etc. Free 


prices. Write for it, 
3 Richmond, Ve. 





bottom 
co., 


OUR BES 


Ie one old subscriber and 
one new subscriber $1 50 
both one year for ¥ 


Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on thié proposition when 
you renew, 


T OFFER 
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With 

One of Our 
BATIOWAL Steam Pres- 
eure or DIXIE QUEER Hot 
Water Canning Outfits 
Big demand for Home can- 
= ned products 
- at high prices. 








Big Free Recipe B + insures imem ediate 
FREE pone oy mi ‘I ‘CANS all sizes and 
9/9 styles ready for auick shipment di- 
CATALOG rect from our big warehouses, con- 
| AND veniently locate Write today for 
R z Free 1919 Canner Catalogs, Recipe 
HRECIDE Can Price ListandC snner ‘tuts Booklet 
DI meres 
Book Bex 2 a om je Rock, Arkansas 
We Are the Best 
Payers for Cream 


in the State. 
* 


Cash to Individual Shippers. 





No bonus to cream haulers. 








If you have any cows and are interest- 
ed in selling cream, write us about our 
plan. 


CATAWBA CREAMERY CO. 


Hickory, North Carolina. 


POULTRY FENCE 
IN 


Close-spaced Poultry Fence madeofopen 
hearth wire, heavily galvanized—48, 


















Poultry Netting—1, and 


inches high. Free catalog 
give loweat prices on all 
inds of fence and supplies. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 
Richmond, Va. 


ROOFING 


Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing lasts lon 
toughest weather resister 
known; low priced because 
sold direct. Strictly firat 
grade, 1-piece rolle of 108 sq. 
ft. with cement and nails. 
Anybody can lay it. Prices: 
1-Ply $1.28; 2-Ply $1.64; 3-Pty 
Order now from this advertisement to get benefit 
of present low prices. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Slate- 
surfaced shingles (red and green) are becoming more 
popular every day. Write for prices. Circular and 
samples free. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO.,°2! fichawono, Vac 


Oldest and Largest Machy. and Quel = in South, 


WOOL WANTED 


one of the largest WOOLEN 











Wo represent 


MILLS in America for the purchase of WOOL. 
Our prices are full market value and nothing 
but freight 


charges deducted. Prompt re- 
mittance. Hundreds of wool growers who have 

shipped us in previous years will testify to 
our a and Dromptness. 


Ballcited 


Old Va. ‘Hide & Wool Co. ine. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 

















EGGS POULTRY 


We are the largest Ry -y 3. of Eggs and Poultry 
the 
WHAT HAVE you To SHIP? 
The highest market price guaranteed with quick 
returns. Give us a trial. 
References, First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 











2 inch mesh, from 12 to72 . 


| 
| 


| is much strengthened; 
| prem 


| times to 


The Cotton Market Situation 
_ ruled 

firin, and prices for contracts have 
now worked up to a parity with spots. 
This is a consequence of the improve- 
ment in the contract, attained through 
the elimination of the low grades as 
allowable for delivery. It is clear 
that the position of the spot markets 
for while spots 
constantly quoted at 
premiums over futures ,amounting at 
three or four cents, there 
was necessarily always a feeling of 
more or less insecurity. The claim can 
no longer be urged that spot prices 


market has generally 


being 


| are being artificially sustained. With 


|futures on a parity with spots, the 
contract becomes a perfect hedge for 
the seller as well as the buyer. 

The market has been prevented 
from an exhibition of bouyancy by a 
variety of restraints. First there has 
been the unfortunate haggling over 
the division of spoils at the Peace 
Conference. This has further delayed 
the return of normal conditions, and 
even created sentiments of uneasiness 
as to the final outcome. But such ap- 





| the South 


|} prehetisions will probably prove pass- 
| ing, 


and we may expect that senti- 
ments of justice and moderation will 
prevail. 


The market has found compensat- 
ing support in the continued improve- 
ment ‘reported in the goods trade. 
Prices for cotton goods have harden- 
ed, and the demand is active. Mills 
have been buying very sparingly of 
iate, and now find themselves with 
scanty supplies. For this reason there 
has been some disposition to criticise 
for undertaking a cam- 
paigu looking to the reduction of the 
acreage in cotton this spring. It does 
not seem to occur to these people 
that if they really want to encourage 
the South to make a big cotton crop, 
the best way would be to buy up the 
old cctton at fair prices, and afford a 
reasonable assurance of fair. prices 


‘also for the future. 


The Weather has changed for the 
better lately, and planting is making 
good progress. Latest estimates do 
not indicate a decrease in the acreage 
anywhere near the 30 per cent agreed 
on. It has been a bad policy to claim 
the’ success of the reduction plan be- 
forchand. The belief that a small 
crop and high prices were assured for 
next season is giving a strong temp- 
tation to new planters, as well as to 
the great mass of small ones who 
may not feel themselves bound by 
greements to reduce. 


W. T. WILLIAMS. 





Markets 


farm products in the 
jobbing prices in the 


North Carolina 


Prices paid by merchants for 
markets of North Carolina and 











WOODSON.- CRAIG co., leading markets of the United ‘States for the week 
Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. ending Saturday, April 12, as reported to the Di- 

vision of Markets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief: 

BRIGHTEN UP NOW ~*~ 3 
ae oz 
Brighten up the home. ou Be rs 
buildings, automobile and Lensy E he 23 
with Spotless ready-mixed paint, | a se Es 
Makes them look aew, ak meres ; a : TT. 
L CRAFIONO cccccccces $1. coal '$1.50 
and preserves. It isa mistake to EINE atisepedee tas 1. 2.00 
wait until things show they need Fayetteville ......... 1. 1.75 
painting--the cost ie 80 small com- Goldsboro .......++. 1. 1.50 
pared with value added. ere = sbéeuee'vs 1. a 
are standard quality Spotless am et eocevcctecers 2. oA 
Paints for all purposes. Al quali- Maxton s+..ccc0scs: 1 1:50 
ty and low prices. Colorcard free New Bern ..........] 1. 1.75 
THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond,Va | [#!«\¢ -.-.-.---| 1. 150 
IMPROVE MILK QUALITY by removing anime! ang | CUS Neck aE 146 
feed odors—stopping bacterial growth instantly, cool- Irish Potatoes—Asheville, $1.75 ewt.; C eH $1.50 


ing and aérating at once. Recommended by leading 
creameries and producers. The Improved CHAMPION 
Milk Cooler-Aérator. Write forspecial offer. Descrip- 
tive folder free. Insist upon the Genuine Champion, 
hampion Milk Cooler Co., Dept O, Cortland, 3. % 








SLATE SURFACED ROOFING 
$2.65 Pe enh of a Feet. 
RUBENS PAINT & ‘GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 














OUR BEST OFFER 


° Is one old subscriber and ene 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor, not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 
























Fayetteville, ‘$1.7 5 bu.; Gas- 
$1.25 ‘ewt.; Maxton, $4 


Raleigh $4.25 bag; Scot- 


ewt.; Durham, $4 bag; 
tonia, $2.40 ewt.; Greensboro, 
bag; New Bern, $2.75 ewt. 
land Neck, $2.75 ewt 


PRICES OF BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, POULTRY 











Town 





Middling 
t Cotton 
Thursday 
™, Cotton Seed 
= Per Bushel 


Charlotte 
Durham 

Fayetteville 
Goldsboro ...cccccsesess 
BAMMDETION .ccccccccccces 


- 


Maxton 
New bern 
Raleigh 


DP 06 segencaeneed 
Scotland Neck 








.05 58.00 





*In carload lots. 





Northern Produce Markets 



















Chicago, I) No. 3 white corn, $1.591%4@1.62 (de- 
livered in Raleigh, $1.824%2@1.85); No. 3 yellow corn 
$1.5942@1.62 (delivered in Raleigh, $1.82%@1.85). ; 

White Potatoes—Per 100 Ibs., sacked, S. Grade 

No. 1: Atlanta, $2.70@ 3; Boston 2.20@2.75; Chicago, 
$1.75@2.10; Cleveland, $2 15@2.25; Jac onville, $4.50 
@5 (150-Ib. sacks); New Orleans, $2. 

York, $3@4.25 (150-Ib. sacks); P hiladélphia, $2.2) 
2.60; Pittsburg, $3@3.35 (150-Ib. sac ks); Washington, 


$3.65@3.75 (150-Ib. sacks). 
Sweet Potatoes—Per 100 Ibs, 
No. 1: Atlanta, Porto Ricos, $4. 


sacked U. S. Grade 





FRESH CREAMERY BUTTER—JOBBING PRICES 
Best (92-94 score) 























| Tubs | Prints | Cartons 
Pt BO .sctwees j65%@70c |67 @ ig \67 2e 
Philadelphia 56 @70e0 |68 one F 169 “@ tie 
Boston wieeseneee 165 @b67e |6544@68 166 @69c 
Chicago ......... 63 @b66c |64 @67c |64%@67%o 

__ Good (89-91 score) 

| Tubs | Prints | Cartons 

SG eee ND 
New York ....... ‘64 @68c 16514 @69 4c c)66 0. 
Philadelphia ..... 64 @67ec }65 @ 690° \67 ere 
Boston eccecce «..|64 @66e 64 %@6ic |65 @b7T%e 
Pe eee 162% @65%c\63__@66c \63 le @66146 





Eggs—New York: fresh gathered, extras, 45% @46 
extra firsts, 44@44%c; firsts, 40% @43c. Chicago! 
firsts, 384%4@40%c; ordinary firsts, 38% @39c. 


OUR HEALTH TALK 
The Aspirin Habit 


HE frequent prescription of aspirin 

by physicians for the relief of neu- 
ralgic or rheumatic pains has made 
the drug familiar to the public, and 
not a few persons are acquiring the 
practice of taking the drug for almost 
every disagreeable symptom or pain 
from any cause. The Journal of the 
A. M. A. reports the case of a man 
who in this way acquired the aspirin 
habit, and naturally increased the 
dose which was necessary to obtain 
the desired relief, until he was taking 
60 grains a day. Very naturally, he 
was found suffering from indigestion, 
constipation and low blood pressure. 














The habitual use of any drug does 
serious harm, for the reason that 
drugs are foreign substances, gener- 
ally more or less poisonous, and the 
liver and kidneys are worn out in 
eliminating them.—Good Health Mag- 
azine. 





Let’s have a pure-bred boar 


n 
Southern community. in every 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
“Southern Little Gardens” 


(Concluded from p: page 13, column 2) 
over—but again I failed—each was 
perfect in its way. 

* * * 

What is the best investment you 
have ever made? We were talking 
about it the other day and I! decided 
that my prize package in the shape 
of investments was $2 with which 
about twenty years ago | bought a 
collection of bulbs. The seedsman 
himself selected them from his left- 
overs, and he sent something of 
erything, I think. There were hya- 
cinths, bluebells, squills, poets’ nar- 
cissus, Chinese sacred lily, daffodils 
of every description, iris, snowdrops, 
crocus—I can’t remember nearly ail 
he did send. I planted them far apart 
and all over the place’as bulbs spread 
and last for generations if given half 
a chance. s* * * 

Any good seedsman will sell col- 
lections, 
for yoyr money that way. Fall is the 
time to plant bulbs. A new one to me 
is the anemone. St. Brigid is the 
name of a wonderful, purple variety. 
A friend has a bed of it out under the 
pine trees and when in bloom it looks 
as if an empress had passed by, leav- 
ing her royal purple cloak lying on 
the ground. The anemone comes in 
other colors too, but the purple is 
most unusual. Spring may not seem 
the right time to talk about fall 
bulbs, but it is, for it’s the only time 
you really think about flowers serious- 
ly and if you get dead set now on 
having bulbs in October, you will get 
them when the time comes. 

* * ® 

Why don’t more people set out ser- 
vice trees? The fruit is very good— 
it seems to have no insect enemies 
or blight. Children love the pretty 
red berries and stuff themselves till 
their eyes bulge out, and the birds are 
worse than the children. It is a tree 
that grows wild in all of our woods 
—that is where mine came from years 
ago, while its feathery white blossoms 


ev- 


“entitle jt to a front place among or- 


namental plants. 
. x * 

Don’t forget the sweet-smelling 
things—ambrosia, mignonette, sweet 
basil, sweet alyssum, and don’t go to 
sleep until you have a lot of lilacs 
both white and purple, tucked in all 
the odd corners of the yard and gar- 


den too. 
MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON. 











AND HOGS 
3 é)al al. 
e 
Town eis. | | gb rf | 
Ss|8S| -. | £8] om 38 eq | 
o5/25| 8 |ES| SB) ee ea | 
malosala lrol=a lan lem] 
Asheville /$0. 44/$0.55/$0.35/$0. 40/$0.32)$20. 00] $0. 27 
Charlotte of 245} JOB)" . 35} .30| 20.00) .40 
Durham .. ia 50} 65 25) 21.00 35 | 
Fayetteville .. 60) 65 45} 20.00] °.35 
Gastonia ..... 45) .55 SSh cccanl 100] 
Goldsboro ee D] sees $5} 25.00) 38 } 
Greensboro ...] .50| .6g 8] 20.00) .35 } 
Hamlet ...... 45]... 30) 18.00} .40 
Lumberton of | .20} 21 00} -40 
Maxton ...... ceeme wen 4 a Peer 
Now Bern ....]. | .75)" 1.00 36 
Raleigh ...... 50} .65] .35] .60] .30) ..... 45 
Salisbury . 60) .. 20.00) (45 
Scotland Neck | .45| — .60] 25] 24.001 135 











PBICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND | 
COTTONSEED MEAL 


POTASH 


at a Reasonable oy . 
Price NOW? 


You Should TOP DRESS and SIDE DRESS 


your crops with Nitrogen and Potash, if you want to 
produce earlier crops, bigger crops and better crops. 
We offer a rich concentrated fertilizer from Chile, 


ir r RAPO 


NITRA 


a 


It is water soluble and quickly available. 
Best used as a top or side dresser—100 


absorb it quickly. 


pounds or more to the acre. 
dertilizers or fertflizer materials. 
tilizer good, and a good fertilizer 
Extract from testimonial: 





containing 17% Ammonia 
and 17% Potash. 


CHEAPEST 
NITROGEN 


CHEAPEST 
POTASH 


Growing crops 


‘Can be mixed with complete 
It makes a poor fer- 
better. 





‘I see in Nitra Po a fertilizer that no*man \growing crops | 


can afford to be without,’ 
Wilkins Estate, Rockville, 


’ says W. O.Snapp, Supt. John F, 
Mad. 





F. ©. B@. Cars, New York, Baltimore, Wilmington, Norfolk, Charieston, Sevannah, 
’ 


Jacksonville. New Orleans. Specia 


For further information, directions, for 
-22, any bi ranch. 


Nit RATE (@is) s \ AGENCIES 
ee) orem 


NS trea 85 Water St. 
New York 
City 


to you. Address Desk N, P. 


Main 
Office 


“Ohere 





oad and tess carioad prices 


mulas for mixing, etc., write nearest office 


Norfolk, Citizens’ Bank Bldg. 

Savannah, Savannah Bank B aes 

Jacksonville, Heard Nat. a? 
ew Orleans, Canal Bank Bld 

( “olumbus, Central Nat. B’k Bldg. 

SanJuan, Porto Rico. 

lavana, Cuba. 





Nitrate of Soda, Fertilizers, Insecticides, Chemicals, Colors, Feeds. 





and you get so much more ~ 











Massey’s Garden Boo': Tells All 





POLAND-CHINAS 





About Smail Fruits 








Registered Poland-China Pigs—Sows, service boars. 
E. Rowell, Scottsburg, Va. 








[ FARMERS’ EXCHANGE } 





Big Type Poland-China Pigs for oy aan 
furnished Parker Lros., Bedford, Va., Route 


Fifty Registered Poland-China Pigs Transylvania 
County Swine Breeders’ Association, Brevard, N 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES _ 


; “Bookkeeping. Shorthand—Thoroughly taught. 
Write for catalogue 
Commercial School, Greensboro, 


AGENTS WANTED 





Acidress, Greensboro 


Extra Fine Kegistered Poland-China Pigs—Shipped 
on approval Miss Lucie T. Webb, Warren Piains, 
North Carolina 


For Sale—LBig Bone Poland-China pigs, 12 to 14 
weeks, registered, double treated for cholera, ; larg- 
er boars, about ready for service, $40 to $60; grandsons 
of the “‘Mighty Ciant Buster.’’ Satisfaction guaran- 
¢ _M del Dairy Farm, Live Oak, Fla 


~ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





4A 











Write Rustler Company, 





pas patch for instantly mending leaks in all utensils 


For Sale—Pure-bred Black Angus Bull—6 months 
old, $115 Registration papers go with him Bb. F. 
Yancey, Clarksville, Va. 

For Sale Register ed Aberdeen-Angus bulls and 
heifers, trained for acceptable service. Come and look 
herd over. Occaneechi Island Farm, Clarksville, Va. 





rural route in the South 
all of your time to a money making proposition, 
today for full particulars. The Progressive Farmer. 


If you can devote a part or 


w. 


Aberdeen-Angus Bull—Six years oki; will weigh 
1,800 pounds or more, not fat: strictly fine individual 
and a proven sire; tuberculin (ested. Price reasonable, 
H. Hickson, Lynchburg, Va 





_HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


eee. ar 
Salesmen—We want honorable en ergetic. 


GUERNSEYS 
For Sale—One registered Guernsey bull, 5 years 
eld. Also 10 to 12 grade Guernsey cows and heifers. 
Pr. O. Box 108, Richmond, Va 





sell fruit trees and other nursery stock 





Good — and Reasonable Salary for White Woman 
to help with ho usework and do washing and ironing, 
; laundry with hot and 


HOLSTEINS 
For Sale— Registered Holstein bull, 14 months old; 
10 to 12 grade Holstein heifers, 1 to 2 years old. 
©. Box 108, Kichmond, Va 





JERSEYS 





Baby Calves for Sale—15 days old, $15. Large type, 
pure-bred Jersey bulls. John W. RoDinson, Newton, 


North Carolina 


MACHINERY _ 





AARAARAAD DARL n 
Wanted—Stump “Puller. 


For Sale—Registered Jersey Bull Calves—Carrying 


bes. blood lines of breed. Reynolda Farm Co.,, 
Reynolda, nn. -<. 





"Corn Mills, Saw Mills. ibingle Mills, Water Wheels, 
i Loach C ia. 





For Sale—Fine heifer calf, sired by registered Jersey 


bull; mother entitled to registration torn February 





|, For ———— ‘ormiok saan 


good frame and large for its age. Price $50. J. E. 


Lambert, Nashville, N. C. 





At Auction—Register of Merit herd of Jerseys, owned 


by Miss Sarah C. Lutz (deceased). Every animal is 
either on test or has Register of Merit dam and sire. 


For Sale—One Trac ‘tor Engine, “One Threshing | Ma- 
good running shape. 
C. 


champion senior 2-year-old of 
~Tirand Now Case Thresher—20- inch cylinder by =- 


Two full sisters and one daughter of Lily’a Nan, 
North Carolina. Write 





for cataige Address Mrs. J. B. Lutz, Admtx., New 
ton, N. 





a equipped with wind stacker, 2 


SHORTHORNS 





For Sale—One Pure-bred Shorthorn bBull—Extra 


good one Wm. Carnes, Centersville, Va 








Fords Run 34 Miles per Gallon With Our 
buretors—Use cheapest gasoline or half kerosene 


HORSES 


One Black Percheron Stallion for Sale—5 years old 








See or write H, P. Cole, Hillsboro, N. ¢ 


Meney back guarantee, 





JACKS AND JENNETS 





Choppers that chop 
as your cultivator will 


For Sale or Exchange—Two Spanish Jacks and three 
Jennetts, or will breed jennetts on shares with party 
owning big jack W. S. Mott, Dixondale, Va. 





that fits almost all single-row 
Write and we will refer you to farmers who are 


MULES 





single or pair, $150 each. W. DeW. Dimock, Dixon- 
dale, Virginia 





Mules for Sale—4 four and five years old, 900 Ibs., 
, re 





LIVESTOCK 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 





———eeeeeeee 
old, $10 Will exchange for peas. T. B. Lindsay, 
Stoneville, N. C 





Beautiful Red Duroc and Tamworth Pigs—10 weeks 





Berkshires—Cholera 


~ Berkshire Gilts and Pigs—Reasonably priced. Parksville, 8. 





feeders. Fresh cows 000 barrels corn Charles 
Crafton, Staunton, Va 


seys. Choice heifer springers and fresh milkers. Will 
sell one or carload Holstein and Jersey calves cheap. 
Tiberty Bonds accepted. Meridian College, Meridian, 
Mississippi. 


~ Rterkshires— Longfellow 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Sestapeed ‘Berkshire Pigs—Of. choicest breeding, and 


strictly first-class individually. We guarantee to please, 


r TES 
a. HES TER w HITE Canipe, | Ellenboro, N. 








For Sale—Registered Duroc Pigs and Single Comb 
Rhode Isiand Red eggs. Address A. M. Taylor, 
Cc. 


275 Shoats, 70-100 pounds; 200 pigs 8-12 weeks; good 


Milk Cows for Sale—High grade and registered Jer- 


POULTRY A AND D EGGS _ 


LLL ay Pome 


“ANC ‘ON AS 
Anconas—Ancona nes: $1 50 per 15, delivered. Bert 








AN DALUSIAN Ss 








qs Pige—Price, ~ quality and wuaran- 
John R. Yeager & Son, Danville, Ky. 
, paid. Bolick Poultry Farm, Conover, N 


Andalusians—Fancy Blue Andalusiauns—Most beauti- 
ful; greatest layers. Eggs, $1.50 sitting; $1.65, post- 
Cc. 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


Rg nnn Duroc Boar Pigs—$12.50 each. 
C. 





= Sal Peaisreed Pins— #12 
or Sale— _— a “ $1 N. $1.40, postpaid. Bolick Poultry Farm, Conover, N. 


BL ACK SPANISH 


Plack k Spanish inest White- faced Black Spanish— 
Reautiful plumage; best layers. Eggs, $1.25 em 











BRAHMAS 





eure —— ey Ples—OF choice recat big “bone 
H. 


China Grove, N. 


Light Brahma line 50 (15). Mrs. Chester Deal, 





vArsiell Pie “Club Taree have a5 well bred Duroc 


_ a Registered son, China Grove, N. 


nad Swine Breeders’ 





15 Prize Light ee Eggs—$1.75. Minnie Patter- 


BUC KEYES 





Viola McGirt, Rowland, N. 


Pure-bred Buckeye — per 15, postpaid. 





Poultry Farm, Williamston, N 


tuckeye Eggs—From first prize stock, $2, $3. $5, 
fifteen; baby chicks, $2.50, $3.50 dozen. Oakhurst 





Pigs—These pigs “are reg- 


CORNISH 





stored and best of one. Write us and save money. 


shape and color. Great laying strain. 15 eggs, $3; 30, 











is 
Drice fifteen dollars each, per pig or in pairs. 


Extra Choice Cornish Indian Game Eggs—$3.50 per 
Mrs. Nellie Pittman, Magnolia, Ark. 


Dark Cornish—Large blocky birds, fine in station; 
8 A. W Yhite, Box F, Timberville, Va. 
HAMBU RGS 











I ~s—Defe > ated ~ | postpaid; $1, express collect. K. E, Puuch, Newton, 
urocs- Defender and eon Fine growthy fel North Catsiine. 

‘gue ‘Branch Stock Farm, 
Greatest layin 
paid. Bolick Poultry Farm, Conover, N. 


Pure-bred Silver Spangled Hamburgs—-1l5 eggs, $1.10 


Hamburgs—Beautiful - “Silver Spangled Hamburgs— 
ng strain, Eggs, $1 sitting; P cee post- 











extra fine cherry reds and extra fine pigs, registered in 








prepaid. R. W. Punch, Newton, N 


LEGHORNS 


Choice Single Comb Brown Leghorns—15 eggs, $1.25 
Cc 





 Chette Chief il oy breeding; peace and 
15 tested eggs, $1.50 and $2 delivered. Cottage Home 
Poultry Yards, Millboro, N. C 








per 15, parcel post prepaid; Wyckoff and Ferris strain. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. G. H. Roebuck, Stokes, N. C 


(Wyckoff strain), New York noted winter layers; 
ewes, $1 per 15. Blacks, great Northern winter layers, 
$1.25. Ramsey's Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. C 





Western Bred Durocs- 


Standard-bred Buff Leghorns—Egg basket strain. 
For Sale—Single Comb White Leghorn eggs, $1.! 50 


Single Comb White and Black Leghorns —Whites 





tering a few choi e 


Single Comb White Leghorns (Young’s strain). Eggs 
prepaid, 100, $8; 15, $1.50. Prompt shipment. Active 
breeder nine years Carl Gilliland, Siler City, N. C 


and are good it ‘to head any 


Baby Chicks. Rig fertile hatching eggs from choice 








chicks, from our exhibition and heavy laying strain. 
Price, 16c each, in lota 25 to 100; $15 per 100. Thou- 
sands ready for shipment every week Safe delivery 


we ei Hampshires— All ages, big Ope. best blood 
* Cc. 
guaranteed. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. 





Baby Chicks—Single Comb White Leghorn Baby 





> Registered ies sows, os 


ORPINGTON 





lay, weigh and pay. tvery pen headed with first prize 
cocks and cockerels. Eggs two and three dollars per 
altting. Specials, five dollars per sitting. Draper's 
Orpington Yards, Weldon, N. C. 


“MAMMOTH BLACK 


Black Pigs—8 weeks old, $12.50 each. 
Hines, LaGrange, N. C, 








Buff Orpington Egas—Byers strain direct. They 








Ten-day Offer—To 
Dutch cabbage plants, 


af Orp ‘ae Eggs, 
c 500 mailed postpaid, 
c. 





Burt Orpington Egus—tyer 
3 n 














Buff Rocks—First priz N. B. Gere, Grand Bay, 





Egzs 
postpaid; $3.75 for 30. Hillsic fe Poultry ‘Yards, 


Sale—Boone County Seed Corn—The kind that 











Five Years Breeding Thompson's Ringlets—Egus, Seven-ear Corn—For 
k / 








Biggs, Scotland Neck. 
Rock Eggs — Choice | ——— ana = 











; SL. 60 7 ftisen, “delivered. Cotton—Four bales per acre. 








Buff a Rocks—Barron’s strain. Improved King cot- 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Raye =. 


Carefully Ginned Mexican Big Boll Cotton Seed—At 








and Cleveland Big Boll 


Langfords Improved 
i where Government experts say 


sohinale Comb a Island Red Eggs—$1.50 per 15, 
Pine Ridge Poultry Farm, Riss. Vv ‘ 
fully matured and culled. Record two bales per acre 
i anipoed on approval. Greenleaf Pan Manassas, i 
Testimonials and prices on request. 
For Sale—Single Comb Rhode Island Red Begs— re : 


$1.56 per sitting of 15, delivered by parcel post. 


“Hold ; Your “¢ ‘otton—Low 

——— Standard Warehouses, sprinklered and bonded; 
Island een i t 4 

$5 eau for hes per Bee etnias College, Meridian, 





as the State of North Carolina produces, 
Ask tor taf ormation you need. Greensboro Warehouse & 








Choice Uasing) pa $3, $4. Miss Sadie ‘Covington, 

= ~ ———— , $3.25 per bu.; Cla y peas, 
» You Want Extra Winter Layers?—Try our Single | $3.25 pe a So 
_$3, 45 per bu.; Large Black, 
3 Wonderful or Unknown, 








$4 per bu.; Red Sinper, 


are rec lean ed. and in ab Gass. Kirby Seed Company, 








PECAN TREES 


About Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. Basa 
Pecan _Company, Lumberton, 


nm White W yandottes—Kexs, $3, | 
Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. ¢ 


Wyandottes—Gol len Wyandotte RRS, 
N 








"Laying al Silver - Wyandotte 3 


, sound, White Spanish and Runa- 
Shelled ready to plant, 12%ec. 














3 [eKs, the postage and express on plants. 
Mountain Poultry Yard, Millboro, 





oBliltions Porto Rico Plants—$1.75 ‘thousand. 
and selected for great laying quality ‘O., 








_ Early “Friumph. Potato i 








Twenty Indian Re inner Ducks, ancy 3 Hall and Porto “Rico Potato “Plants—$2, f.0.b. 
E. BR. G 








A nA ans Hickory to Newton, 








Leading Varieties Potato 
For Sale—Mammoth 








TWO OR MORE BREEDS Two twenty-five for over 6 
Ingram and Company, Jesup, 


~ Porto ye Potato hae per ay express 





Walnut Grove zat, 





Cabarrus Poultry Farm, 





B s “Orpington and 
~ Orders. ooked for ingle ‘Comb ‘But Orpington and Phen Hall ae ‘Startan — grew oe De 
M 


Stanton, LaGrange, N. 
Potato Plants—Ready 
Wholesale Plant Farm, Claremont, N 


Miss Julia Jones, Tobaccoville, 


Comb White Leghorns, 
Cotuntbian Wyandottes—Eggs and stock 
Inquiries cheerfully answered. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 




















_For  Sale—Henderson’s Bush Porto Rico Potato Plants for Sale—$2 per 


Your order appreciated. 











~ For Sale—Mammoth “Yellow soy beans for seed, $2.25 





_ooC .--y Teans—Karlieat, 
lifie fl all _neeee, $4 bushel, 

















a " - orders now for earliest plants 
Seed Soy Beans—$1.80 in 5 l 
five bushels up, $1.90; bagged. 


Soy ~ Beans—$2.20 cas y 





Plants—Ready now. 


For Sale—Potato Piants—Na ancy Hall or Porto Rico, 
at Ne 65 per thousand. 




















y Soy Beans for Sale—$2.2 


bags included, f.0.b. Porto Rico Plants and Others— -From State | inspected 





1 Mammoth Yellow and Brown. 


Sweet ayserbi Plants —Nancy Hall, 
Before ordering get our whole sale prices and save mon- ri 








c Hall and Triumph Potato Plants 
i 2 per _thotisand: 5,000 and over, $1.75; 





Improved Early Rose 





5 
are i918 crop beans "and. will germin ate ninety five 





1 ‘ Potato Planta —The pure Porto Rico Yams, $2.2 
Ninety Day velvet beans of 1917 crop, 





Sale—Sweet potato plants: 
Rico and Red Providence, at $2 per L, 000, f.0.b ‘Starke, 
Fila. S. Williams, Starke, Fla 


Porto Rico Potato Platrts—$2.25 per 1,000; 5,000 or 
a. 





extra early soy bean that will give your hogs soy bean 
pasture 4 to 8 weeks earlier than the old kinds and two 
same land each year? 
pestgge 6 soy bean hog pasture from 

vy. Wallace Brothers, a Bean Seed 
ston, Norfolk County, _Va 





Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 
1,000,000 Fine Nancy 





Tidewater Plant Co., 
Porto Rico Potato Plants—Shipped the day you say. 








The largest _known plant dealers. Sexton ‘Plant Co. 


Cabbage Plants—Of leading varieties; are extra nice. 


quick, am selling ‘at $1 per 1,000. John Aldridge, Tallahassee, Fla. 


(Classified ads, continued on next page) 





In oe to close out 
E 





Lumpkin, Thomasville, 
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POTATOES 


(36) 











For Sale—Select heavy-bearing, Porto Rico and 
Nancy Hall Potato Plants—Three fifty a _ thousand, 
delivered by parcel post. Duroc Farm, Ft. reen 


Springs, Fila. 

Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato Plants—Don't put 
out anything but good plants. Grown my own seed and 
plants. Two dollars thousand. Webb’s Stock & Plant 
Farm, Pavo, Ga. 





Porto Rico Pla: ts—Free from | insects, , full count, 
packed well, and guarantee to ship on time $2.25 per 
1,000; 5,000 or more at $2. Thomasville Plant Co., 


Thomasville, Ga. 

Porto Rico and Nancy Hall 

now. 500 to one the peand postpaid, 
thousand, by express, $2; 10 to 20 thousand, 
thousand. J. D. Hope, tA 8. 
Sweet Potate Plants — Catawba Yams, 
Southern Queens, $2 thousand; $2.25 postpaid. Nancy 
Halls, $2.50 thousand; $2.75 postpaid. Shipping now. 
Order early. Bolick Plant Farm, Conover, N. C 


Millions Potato Plants—Leading varieties now ready. 
Government inspected. Weevil free. 2.50 thousand; 
10,000 up, $2.25. Quality guaranteed. Descriptive 
price list free. G. D. Moore, “The Plant Man,’ Haw- 
thorne, a. 





Potato Slips—Ready 
$2.50; 1 to 10 
$1.75 per 





Potatoes — 


KODAK FINISHING 


Kodak Finishing by Mail—Films developed free. 
White Kodak Shop, Birmingham, Ala. 


PRINTED STATIONERY 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 














100 Envelopes or Letterheads—40c; 500, $1.60, post- 
paid. Womble Prees, B, Bear Creek, N. C 

Printing for Farmers, Livestock and Peultrymen— 
Illustrations furnished free. Write fer samples and 
prices. Bibb Printing Co., Gordor sville, V 


SYRUP > 
Cane Seed—One gallon, postpaid, 
Ulsh, 


Pure Sugar Drir c 
Plant Farm, 


75c. Enough to plant one acre. 
North Carolina. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 











N 











“~ for Sale—Wri John Lam breth Norman, G 
Good Farms for Sale—Es sy terms ~ daily mail. 
Home Land Co., Dunn, N, C 
oo 2 
|} Land Buyers—Send for free V irgit ia Farm | and Tim- 
| ber Bulletin. Dept. 44, Emporia, Va. 


For Sale—- Farms, 
and near Augusta. H. R. Powell, 
Augusta, Ga. 

280 Acres—Improved, buildings; near 
Lake Erie; Florida trade considered. 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 


City Homes and Investmenta—In 
Rea) Estate & Loans, 





Ashtabula and 
J. 8. Gaylord, 





Sweet Potato Plants—Now ready. Nancy Halls and 





Porte Ricos. By express, buyer paying charges: 1,000 
to 9,000 at $2.50 10,000 up, at $2.25; postpaid: 100, 
40c; 500, $1.75; 1,000, D. F. Jamison, Summer- 
ville, 8. C. 


Porto Rico, ‘Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$2.50 thou- 
sand, postage and express paid. Million per day firm. 
“Plants, not promises.” Now shipping. Sexton Plant 
Co., Salenaeeee, Fia.; Edgefield, 8. C.; Royston, Ga. ; 
Falcon, N. ; Lavonia, Ga.; Valdosta, Ga. 


Sweet Potato to Plants—Ready al after April ist. 

















Porto 
Rico and Nancy Hall varieties. From selected gen- 
uine seed. Packed in da::p moss, at $2.50 per thou- 

sand, by express; by par post, postpaid, 500 for 
$1.75; 1,000 for $3.25. Let me book your order early. 
Z. C.’ Dismukes, Mystic, Ga. 


Wanted to Buy—A stock and grain farm in South- 
ern Virginia. Myst be near high school, and practieal- 
ly level. Box 156, Jonesboro, N. C. 


Loudoun and Adjoining Counties, best stock, grain 
and grass farms; some bargains. Write for free cata- 
log and | information. Caviness & Ewing, Leesbyrs, Va, 





Farms— Any prospective buyer “of a farm, consult the 
undersigned reliable farm man for farms in Pennsyl- 
vania. Bucks, Monty and Lehigh counties. All sizes. 
D. A. Andres, Quakertown, Pa 


One Thousand Acres on Little River and Iron Mt 
Railroad—High hammock land, cut over clean, almost 
ready for plow, fifteen dollars per acre. Other lands, 
ten dollars up. Enclose stamp for lists. So. Land 
Agency, Alexandria, La. 








Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato Plante—By the 
million. We are growing our own plants this season 
make prompt shipment any time to June 
1,000 to 4,000, $2.50; 5,000 to 9,000, $2.25; 
10,000 and over, $2 at beds. Cash with order. Brock 
Plant Co., Honea Path, 8. C. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Millions and millions of gen- 
uine Porto Rico and Nancy Hall plants. Our supreme 
effort to make them good will help you produce larger 
and better crops. That's why our customers stick. 
One to ten thousand, two twenty-five per thousand. 
Ten thousand and above, two dollars. Protect yourself 
by mailing your order right now. Today if possible 
We are shipping daily and giving absolute satisfaction. 














H. W. Sieg Company, The Quality People, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 
TOBACCO 

Millions Tobacco Plants—Adcock Tiller and Broad 
Leaf Gooch; 1,000 expresse $2; 500, postpaid, $1 
Plant Farm, Ulah, N. C. 

Bright Tobacco Farm—l04 Acres—Located in Din- 
widdie County, Va., near good market. Price $3,500; 
easy terms. Apply owner, J. R. Ragsdale, Church 
Ro ad, 

For Bale at a Bargain—157 acres good tobacco, gen- 
eral purpose land. Dinwiddie County; well located. 


Good improvements; best terms. For full information, 
address W. H. Dowling, LaCrosse, Va. 


TOMATOES 


Tomato Plants—250 postpaid, $1; 
50. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, 


New Stone, Ponderosa, Tomato 
Plants—1,000, $2.50. O. D N. C. 


Special—Will sell 3 million leading varieties tomato 








1,000, 
Ga 


sent collect, 





Earliana or Jewell 
Murray, Claremont, 











plants; 500 mailed postpaid, 75 cents. Prompt ship- 
ment. R. O. Parks, Ulah, N. C. 
WATEEMELONS 
_ Look ; up our prices. Sexton Plant Co. a 
~ Plant Melons—I have the seed—Tom Watson, Caro- 
lina, eee Postpaid, 80c pound. J. D. Hope, 
Bharon, 8. ; » 
MISCEL cama S SEEDS AND PLANTS 





The old realiable. Sexton Plant Co. 














Save Money by Telling J. M Field, Climax, N. C., Yearling Boar, sired by Sueccess- 
ty quantity of peas and soja beans desired. r > e 
variety and quantity of peas and soj Double No. 208932 Also s faw 

Tomato Plants—$2 thousand; 100, 40 cents, postpaid : 
Transplanted, $1, 100 Pepper, $3.50 thousand; 50 Open Gilts. 
cents 100. Eggplant, $1, 100. Oaklin Farm, Salis- 
bury, N.C. PINEY CREEK FARM, 
Tomato Plants—All leading varieties now ready. 
Two dollars per thousand; parcel post, postpaid, two North East, Maryland. 
fifty. Cabbage plants, same price. H. W. Sieg Com- 
pany, Tacks n ville, ‘la. 
Nancy Halls, Dooleys, , Nortons, Porto Bicos and Yel- BERKSHIRES 
low Yams—500 for $1.25; 1,000 for $1 Triumphs Choice Pigs, 10 weeks old, 
and Candy Yams, 500, $1.50;° 1,000, $2. "35. Globe $20. Sired by my herd boar, 
Beauty, Stone, Detroit tomato plants, 500, 90c; 1,000 Master’s Prince 20th, from 
$1.35. Cabbage, $1.25 1,000. Good plants, certi- | very prolific sows 10 to 12 
fied State Plant Board. Millions of them. Seminole | pigs each litter. Grand Lead- 
Plant Farms, St. Petersburg, Fla. . | er, Rival Premier breeding. 
- = — " - 
Genuine Georgia Home- -grown Potato “Slips—Nancy | ae Ey BA Tee 
Hall and Porto Rico. We grow and bed our own pota- | the best. We satisfy our 
toes; they are Government inspected and ean shiy any- customers. All pigs register- 
where, 1 to 5¢ thousand, $2; over 50 thousand, $1.50. | oq jn buyer’s nam 
Cabbage plants, $2 thousand. Reference, Citizens’, OAK GROVE stock FARM 
First National, and Merchants’ Banks, Bradstreet & | Concord C. 
Dun. J. Dasher Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. } ’ 





0 Acres—Louisa 
balance in Oak 


Farm for Sale at a Bargain—25 
County, Virginia; 30 acres cleared, 
and pine timber; good tobacco land; six-room house, 
stable; near depot, school, churches. Price, $3.200, 
easy terms. H. K. Hawthorne, Charlottesville, Va. 

For Sale—1,000 Acres of Good, Smooth Tillable 
Land—Highly improved, well watered, well drained, 
fenced and cross-fenced with hog wire, 80 per cent in 
cultivation, balance in woodland pasture. Railroad tra- 
verses place; good graded dirt roads; is especially ar- 
ranged for cattle and was as = one of the best 
stock farms in Aabam and particulars, 
address W. M. Smith, Box ONT, “Prattville, ‘ria. 


Virginia Alfalfa Stock Farms—Death of owner causes 
sale of two cream of James River farms, 300 and 600 
acres, Three-fourths mile frontage and 30 feet eleva- 








tion, gives magnificent view of this river, four miles 
| wide, 8 miles woven wire fencing encloses each farm 
| and 8 fields. Artesian wells. Will grow 50 bushels 


corn, 60 oats, 5 tons alfalfa; 80 acres wheat and oats. 
Mules, horses, registered Hereford cattle, sheep, hogs, 
25 H.P. tractor, farm implements, everything included. 
Immediate possession. Price either farm, $100 per 
acre. W. L. Jones, Box 5, Williamsburg, Va. 


PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


__BERKSHIRES 











PINEY CREEK FARM 
BERKSHIRES 


Sprin Pigs $25.00 Each 





Sired by 
Successor’s Double of Piney Creek, 
Baron Successor of Piney Creek, 

Longfellow Duchess Leader. 
We are offering for sale our 400-fb. 


























Sweet Potato, Cabbage and Tomato Plants—We grow 
large quantities for wholesale and retail trade. 
tato plants: Porto Rico, Triumph, Pumpkin Yam, 
to 4,000 at $2.25 per 1,000; 5,000 or over at $2 per 
1,000. Cabbage plants: Wakefield and Flat Dutch, 
$1.50 per 1,000; 500 for $1. Tomato plants same price 
as cabbage; by mail or express, not prepaid. Clark 
Plant Co., Box 108, Thomasville, Ga. 


Tomato Plants—Millions of nice stocky, field-grown 
plants ready for immediate shipment. (Plants ship- 
ped with roots wrapped in damp moss.) Varieties: 
New Stone and Greater Baltimore. Prices by mail, 
postpaid, 100 for 50c; 500 for $1.50; 1,000 for $2.50 
By express not prepaid, 1,000 to 4,000 at $2 per 1,000; 
5,000 to 9,000, at $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000 and gver, at 
$1.50 per 1,000. All vartetion cabbage plants same 
prices. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants—March 20th 
forward; $2.50 per thousand. Cabbage plants, leading 
varieties, any time, five hundred, $1.50; per thousand, 
$2.50. We pay postage and express. Shipping capac- 
ity, over million per day. Write for prices and facts 
on our Heavy Fruiter cotton seed, 4 bales per acre. 
Positively largest dealers in the world. Sexton Plant 
Co., Royston, ; Edgefield, S. C.; Valdosta, Ga.; 
Tallahassee, Fla.; Falcon, N, C.; Lavonia, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS — 


~ Sexton Plant Co. 











Vener 


Prompt delivery “our iF motto. 


Wanted—Southern wools. Correspondence solicited. 
J. E. Harris, Morristown, Tenn. 


et Manufacture Modern Cypress _ Bee Hives—Write for 
prices. J. Tom White, Dublin, Ga 


Hog, Poultry and Dairy Feed—Table meal, 
corn; prepared in my own mill. Prices lowest: 
considered. Robert E. Smith, Nassawadox, V 


_ For Sale—Bags, Tags, Bags—Any kind, any quan- 
tity; new or second-hand; cheap. Write for prices. 
The Bush Co. 410 Randolph Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Wanted—Several old- fashioned, hand-woven colored 
coverlets or bed spreads, in fine condition. Describe 
and state price. Address E. R. Gilgour, 118 West 
Saint Clair St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


For Sale—Western red cedar shingles, will not warp 
or rot and will last a lifetime, re thousand in 
ong quantity, A. y a 3 S C. Shipping weight 

»s. to the thousand. ample mailed on juest. 
L. S. Olive, Apex, N. C. _ 








cracked 
quality 














| BERKSHIRES—We offer 
| prolific sows, 


100 choice pigs out of large 
that are daughters of the best boars of 
the breed; sired by our grand champion boar, Baron 
Value. This blood has produced and is producing 
more prize winners than all other families co _ 
®f it’s the large, prolific Berkshires you want, 
have them." Each pig registered and actintaction, 
guaranteed. LEROY HALL, Hillsboro, N. 
20 Bred Sows and Gilts, 


BERKSHIRES Service Boars, Pigs all ages. 


Sired by boars of National reputation and out of 500 
and 600-pound dams. We pay express and guarantee 
entire satisfaction. WRITB FOR LIST 

H. GBIMSH , NORTH EAST, PA. 








CHESTER WHITES 


BREED CHESTER 





WHITE SWINE 


The breed that is winning the lion’s share of the prizes 


| F. RB. MOORB, Secretary, 





in the barrow shows and the dressed carcass contests 
at the International Livestock Shows, Chicago, Illinois. 
Send for illustrated booklets telling all about the breed, 
including the hog called O. I. C. } 
THE CHESTER WHITE SWINE 
RECORD ASSOCIATION, 


ROCHESTER, IND. 
8 DES SE AE AMET ORE + 25S AR AE, 


—O. I. C.’s and Chester Whites— 


poem, Bred Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write | 

for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 

F, E. RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. 











__ CHESTER WHITES 


Like This 


original big producers 


ae 





HAVE started thousands of breeders on the road to 
success. J can help you. 1 want to place one ho eee. 
am 


Fesented| by es these ie De easty iy developeee ay tN for f fat etx 
@. 8. BENJAMIN, “Box Mt 


Portland, Michigan 








oO... 
Fair Winners—2 months old, 

5 pair, no akin. sred 
and Open Gilts, Service Boars. 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs—$18 each, 2 


for $35. t 
Pedigrees free. W. 1. 


present. QWEN, Bedford, Va. 
0. t. C.’s—Choice 5- months-old Boars, Bred and Open 
Gilts, Bred Sows. C 

at $18 each; pairs, no akin, b 
Pigs are out of 400 to 600-. sows and sired by heavy- 
weight boars, including = 1917 Virginia State Cham- 
R% o Ww Witte for. circula 








Route |, "Phone 2406, BEDFORD, VA. 
ee _ DUROC-JERSEYS * 











BEFORE YOU BUY | 
A DUROC BOAR 


READ WHAT FOLKS ARE SAYING ABOUT 
ORION DIXIE KING 


“Although I recognized in Orion Dixie King 
a great herd boar, I accept Pine Crest 
Farm's offer of $1,000 for him because I knew 


} he would there jump into deserved fame. Pine 
} Crest owns a Grand a brother to 
Orion Dixie King called ‘‘Sc Never- 


theless they bred ten sows to Orion” Dixie King 
for their March sale.”’—John H. Russell, Pen- 
nington Gap, Va. 


“We bought Orion Dixie King because his 
pigs are such as to command attention in any 
herd,’’—Pine Crest Farm. 


“If Orion Dixie King breeds very many like 
the one that I have got he is sure some breeder. 
She looks like a show prospect and is one of 
the best gilts I have in my herd.’’—L. D 
Stewart, Tipton, Indiana. 


“Every critic and breeder that has seen his 


(Orion Dixie King’s) pigs pronounce them as 
uniformly outstanding pigs as they have ever 
seen.”’—H, L. Gary, in Pine Crest Farm 
Catalog. 


I HAVE FOR SALE SOME TOP NOTCHER 


BOARS sired by the now famous ORION 
| DIXIE KING Some six months old, 135 
pounds, $60, best choice Some year-old, of 
wonderful type, 250 pounds, $100. I can sell 
you a REAL boar. Dams are all large and 
well bred, being by Joe Orion II, Taxpayer's 
Model, Taxpayer's Equal, and Jack’s Cherry 


King 11. Buy from me before my last offering 


is sold 


JOHN H. RUSSELL, 


Pennington Gap, Virginia. 
































| The Florida Livestock & Agr’l Farms, 


OUR 


DUROCS 


ARE 


BRED RIGHT 
FED RIGHT 
PRICED RIGHT 


Tell Us What You Want. We Have It. 


JORDAN BROS., McCullers,N.C. 











POPULAR PRICED DUROCS 
At the Ideal Stock Farm 


For ten days only will sell good TRIED BROOD 
SOWS and SPRING GILTS of such blood lines 
as Orions, King the Col., Imperator and Defender. 
Bred to my $1,000 Bob Orion Cherry King—for 
$100 each. 

Will sell thirty let 
from $25 to $75 eac 
Will breed a few of. the 
at $75; others sold open, 
3 FALL BOARS at $30 each. 
registration. 

Will accept 50 per cent of all purchases if made 
direct from this ad, in Liberty Bonds or War 
Savings Stamps. 

Send your orders at once and get first selection. 


THE IDEAL STOCK FARM, 


D. J. Simmons, Owner, Timmonsville, S. C. 


Summer and Fall GILTS, 


oldest of these and sell 
as are too young to breed, 
All prices include 














—FOR SALE— 
Registered Duroc 
Pigs, Herd Boars, 
Bred Gilts, Tried 
Brood Sows. Sat- 
isfaction guaran- 
teed. Special of- 
fer to Pig Clubs. 
Registered and 
Grade Hereford 
State ex- 








Senink, Fla. 








PIG CLUB MEMBERS —— 
| we give a $50 Boar to member making greatest. win- 
nings with pigs bred by us. 

BARBER & DAUGHTERS, HAVANA, ARK, 


No pairs not akin at | 





1 DURUC-JERSEYS 


PAD PO 





PEACOCK & HODGE 


DUROCS— BOARS -DUROCS 
Their Reputation Precedes 
Them 
We are offering a few choice 
Boars by some of the breed's 
most noted sires. Not the ordi- 





Cc. PIGS — From state | 








| of sterling 


{ 





_ 


nary kind, but “real” herd boars. 
Write Us for Information. 
PEACOCK & HODGE, 
Cochran, Ga. Elko, Ga. 

















Pigs—DUROC-JERSEYS—Pigs 


CRIMSON WONDER AND ay REREDING. 
Fine as silk, 8 weeks old, 30 Ibs., $15; 12 week 
old, 50 Ds., 20; registered buyer's 
Satisfaction or money back 


J. LYERLY & SON, 
Cleveland, North Carolina. 


in name. 











FAIRMONT DUROC-JERSEYS 


A SELECT HERD COMBINING 
QUALITY AND SIZE. 
Now booking orders for pigs of May and June 
farrow. Also offer a few open gilts and a limited 
number of bred sows. 
FAIRMONT FARMS, 
€. S. Vanatta, Owner and Mgr., Hillsboro, N. C. 











Choice Duroc-Jersey Boar Pigs 
THE BEST LOT I HAVE EVER RAISED 


From large dams, sired by a splendid son of 
JOE ORION IL. Ages from eight to ten weeks. 
Prices from $15 to $25 each. hese are of the 
right {ype Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
turned. 


GEO. C. GREGORY, RICHMOND, VA. 














Sterling Herd Registered Durocs 


Bred Sows, Service Boars, March and April Pigs 
quality. 


R. W. Watson, Charlottesville, Va. 


REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 


May 





Am breeding a lot of sows and gilts for April, 
and June farrow 
BOOKING ORDERS FOR PIGS. 
We Guarantee everything you buy. 


DEEP RIVER FARM, RAMSEUR, N. ©. 











HAMPSHIRES 
Boars HAMPSHIRES Boars 








Boars—Real herd header prospects, of popular blood 


lines for sale. 
HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 


SOPERTON, GEORGIA. 





POLAND-CHINA 


PAPAL PLP AL LPP PPP 


CLOSING OUT MY STOCK OF REGISTERED 


BIG BONED POLAND-CHINAS 


On Account of Other Business 
I venture to say that I have some that any Poland 
Breeder would be proud to own. I offer such 
sows as Susanna the 2nd, weighing 600 Ibs., nark- 
ed and made right; price $250. Lady Orphan, 
weighing 525 Ibs., with the back and bone you have 


LLP LLLP 





been looking for; price $225. Lady Look, weighing 
450 Ibs., long anu beautiful; price $200. Have 
other sows cheaper that are fat and pretty, price 
ranging from $100 up. Have two herd boars. One 


weighing 600 Ibs., bought from 
Henry Dorr of Ramsen, Iowa, paying a long price 
at 6 months of age; price $400 My other boar 
now weighs about 850 and is three years old; price 
$150. Number of Fine Gilts also to offer, weigh- 
ing from 130 to 135 Ibs.; prices $35 and $50 each. 
Pigs, no akin, at $20 each. Nothing over 3% 
years old. Send your order and be pleased with 
your purchase. Come and see my stock before you 
make your purchase elsewhere. This stock must 
go at once so do not delay in making your pur- 
chase. You can’t be disappointed with an order 
from me. 


POLAND-CHINA STOCK FARM, 
ROY KOHN, 

R. F. D. No. 4, Columbia, S. C. 

_ 


eleven months old, 














BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA PIGS 


Bestoreres Big Type Poland-China Swine with Quality. 
8 to 10 weeks old, pairs no akin, pedisr 
von money’s worth or your money back. 


R. M. MOORE, Route 2, BEDFORD VA. 








! Big Type POLAND-CHINA Pigs 


Southern 


blood strains at prices. 


Registered Free. 


3est Northern 


Four months old 
Bee WOOT GE, oink n cen cteeneces ere 
Not related. For May first delivery. 


PINE VIEW FARM, 
Route 1, Clyde, N. C. 
L z — 


a 














Pigs—POLAND-CHINAS—Pigs 


Registered Big Type Poland-China Pigs. 
Herd headed by Mouw’s King Jones 2nd, carry- 
ing the blood of the noted thousand-pound boar, 
Gerstdale Jones, sold for six thousand six hundred. 
Our herd is Western grown stock, representing the 
blue blood of the big types. 

Booking Orders for Spring Delivery. 
HILL BROOK STOCK FARM, 
South Boston, vaues 











— 








Save your papers and get a binder. 
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Saturday, May 3, 1919] 








WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








POLAND-CHINA 


> * 


r BIG TYPE POLAND- veenagnd 


Registered: Big Type POLAND-CHINA B Sov 
0 » peddmg ulye ou ‘ss 3 pue 








s-old Boars, $25 each. 


A. W. COPELAND, 


Route I, Pendleton, S. C. 
q a 


Poland-China 


ALL REGISTERBD—THE BIG TYPB 


T. E. BROWN, Breeder, 
MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE. 


TAMWORTHS 

















Hogs Hogs 





LARGEST EXHIBITOIN HERD IN THE SOUTH 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 
Columbia, South Carolina. 


_.... ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
(/ 


\ 
OAKLAND FARM 
Aberdeen-Angus Cattle, Berk- 
shire Swine, Single Comb White 
Leghorn Poultry 











“A good sire is half or the herd.”’ Good 
dams is the other half We have both. 
Write for description. Prices reasonable, and 
are based upon the idea to encourage use 
of pure bred animals on every farm 


HUGH PARK, Owner 
FRANKLINVILLE, N. C. 


WIRTH LOWE, Manager 























GUERNSEYS 


RW AARAARAARAR APPL PLEAD LPP PPP LPL 


REGISTERED 
GUERNSEYS 


Bull Calves and 


Mature Cows 
For Sale at reasonable prices. 


May Rose and Masher 
Breeding. 


C. S. McCALL, 
Bennettsville, South Carolina. 


GET GUERNSEY The value of a pure-bred 
sire lies in his ability to 
stamp on his offspring 
the gre atest t number of desirable qualities, and to 
eliminate undesirable characteristics. The pyre- 
bred GUERNSEY Bull has demonstrated his pOwer 
to increase milk and butter fat production. Write 
a postal now for ‘‘The Grade Guernsey,’’ and let us 
tell you how the GUERNSEY Bull can put more 
dollars into your pocket 
gue AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB, 
D, Petersboro, N. H. 


























HOLSTEINS 


————OoOoreeee mama mail lillie vveswé’ 


TAMWORTHS *" ‘2, cron carasion 


\e RAMSEUR, N. C., Rt. ft. Y 


{| BUY 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


AT 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE, 


THURSDAY, MAY 15th, 1919 


18 COWS—Many with calves at foot—10 BRED HEIFERS— 
15 OPEN HEIFERS—and 7 READY-FOR-SERVICE BULLS. 





The Annual Sale.of Dr. J. I. Huggins 


and Other East Tennessee Breeders. 


The most attractive offering yet made in the Southeastern States. 
The blood lines are as desirable as will be found in any sale. An 
opportunity to get the blood of “Idolmere,” the undefeated show bull. 


The individuality and condition of the animals listed will surprise those 
who attend. They are the low-set, thick, deep-bodied, straingt-lined, 
well balanced kind that command the admiration of all cattlemen. 
These statements do not exaggerate the character of the animals 
| offered. A glance at their pedigrees and an inspection of their form 
and finish will simply make one wish to own them, 


Liberty Bonds will be accepted at face value on sale purchases, 


An attracive catalog containing actual photographs of the sale ani- 
mals can be had by addressing 


R. M. MURPHY, Secretary 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
C. D. LOWE will represent the Angus Association 











THE ries STOCK FARM, PRATTVILLE, ALABAMA, 


APRIL AND MAY PRICE LIST 
A few producing, 300-™., bred sows, $100 each. 
A few good smooth Gilts, $50 to $75, bred. 
A few choice young September Boars, ready for ser- 

vice, $50 

Six-weeks Pigs, $20 each of three for $50 
Three-monihs Pigs, $25 each or three for $70 
Registration papers furnished with all animals. Lib 
erty Bonds taken at faco value in payment for Hamp- 
shires. 





CARL F. ADAMS, Sec’y-Treas. 














Ma 





FOR SALE CHEAP 


HOLSTEIN 


FRIESIAN 
BULL CALVES 


Sired by our famous herd sire 


Woodstock Maida Paul 
De Kol 
(31-tb. sire), from 1,500-tb. dams, 
with A. R. O. records. 

They are the cream of our herd, 
iwarded Grand Trophy for the 
State by the Holstein-Friesian 
\ssociation. 


WOODSTOCK FARMS, 
Widewater, Virginia. 
































-Shanklin’s Jerseys — Bulls and Heifers 


Of Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad. Blue Bell, Tormentor, 
Oxtord Lads and Eminent Families. You know there is 
no better blood than these tamous proven tamilies. 


Write tor Descriptions and Prices. 


J. A. SHANKLIN, = ,,S58°°is%.st. CAMDEN, S. C. 














pUROCS———— DUROCS LEAD ALL THE WAY ———DUROCS 


| Raise Hogs and raise the kind that makes money. Raise the kind eyery- 
body wants. The American DUROC Association is putting more prizes 
|f in Southern fairs than all other swine associations. Write about Durocs to 


ROBT. J. EVANS, Secretary, 819 Exchange Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















JERSEYS—Bulls and sar ae POLAND 
With the Blood of GOLDEN FERN’S LAD, GOLDEN FERN’'S CHINAS® 


NOBLE, EMINENT, NOBLE OF OAKLAND and the bes 

strains found 

Splendid Appearanc — Tuberculin Tested ——— — eden Reasonable. 
CHINAS BIG TYPES FROM NOTED WE tue “ HERDS 

POLAND- GILTS, SERVICE BOARS, PIG! Satisfaction 


guaranteed Write for Folder 





HOLSTEINS 








HOLSTEIN Cows 
Most Profitable 


In all tests conducted by experiment stations to 
find out the relative profits in heavyweight and 
aera cows, the big HOLSTEIN wins A 

st at the Wisconsin Station between five 
HOLSTEINS and five a. lium weight Jerseys 
showed that in one yes the Jerseys earned 


$80.01 and the HOLSTEINS $95 31 per he ad 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Bend for- our booklete—they con- 
tain much valuable information. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA. Box 180. Brattleboro, Vt. 























SIRED BY WAYNE FAYNE VALDESSA 


of butter and 110 pounds of milk in seven days 
ges from one to nine months. 


PRICES FROM $75 TO $150 EACH. 





—HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES— 


whose three nearest dams averaged 36% pounds 


GEO. C. GREGORY, RICHMOND, VA. 








JERSEYS 


OP enn a nnn enn nnn 





Sophie 19th’s Tormentor? 


uals Write me for pedigrees and prices. 





’ Do You Need a Grandson of) 


I have two young bulls, sired by Meredith’s Pogis 
Prince, a son of Sophie 19th’s Tormentor, for sale 
at reasonable prices. They are both fine individ- 


MRS. BEN FLANNIGAN, OSCEOLA, ARK, 











SHORTHORNS 


OD eee RAR 


bred Shorthorn steers 


$108.90 per head 





| —— IT PAYS TO GROW SHORTHORN BEEF —— 


H. M. Hill, Lafontaine, 
Kan., sold 18 yearling pure- 


at 


Kansas City, weighing 1,300 
Ibs., for $224.60 per head. 
Two Shorthorn grade calves, 
6 months old, sold at Pitts- 
burg, Pa., March 31, at 18¢, 
weight 605 Ibs each— 


Two _ yearling Shorthorn 
steers on the Pittsburg mar- 
ket in December brought 25c, 
weight 1,350 Ibs., price per 
head $337.50 and five short 


yearlings, weighing 900 IDs., brought 20c, $180 each. 
You get quality and weight both with the Shorthorn. 
ASS' 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, iMtinots. 


Ask for a copy of ‘‘The Shorthorn in America.’ 





SHEEP 


BUY J A SHEEP ! HAMPSHIRES THE BEST 

MUTTON BREED. Write 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
to send you dandy booklet with list of breeders. Some 


near you COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary, 


48 Woodland Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 





pores 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 





‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND 





— PLAN 
OCCONEECHEE FARM. 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY Pid- DURHAM,.NC 

















r Reg. Big Type Poland-Chinas 


Special price this month on Boars. 
Saddle Horses of Quality 


ROARING BROOK FARM 
Burgin, Kentucky. 
= 











_ : 
FOR THE BEST 


Tamworth and Hampshire Swine 
WRITE OR VISIT 
REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
COMPANY, 

(Successor to Westview Stock Farm) 


Winston-Salem, Route l, N.C 


= nal 














W. G. HOUSTON, FAIRFIELD, VIRGINIA. 











36 Points for pes nn aga Sweepstakes 


With the award of the grand championship for single steer to an Aber- 
deen-Angus at the Witchita show recently, the WwW; ir Record of the “Dod- 
dies’’ went up to 36 points on the North American continent. From Ed- 











Pure-bred HOLSTEINS Registered 


Practically Pure-bred Calves, 2 to 5 weeks, $17.50; 
Months old, $45. Htegistered Bulls, 4 weeks old, $45; | 
Heifers, $75. Carload of 2-year-old Springers, $10 
each. Cows, $150. | 
Anything in Registered or Grade Cattle | 


MT. PLEASANT STOCK FARM, GILBERTS, ILL. 


monton, Alberta, to Jacksonville, Florida; from Honolulu, Hawaii, to ES 
Syracuse, New York, beef making superiority has been shown by this 
breed under the acid test of war. Write for list of breeders and free 





literature. : % 
AMERICAN AGERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 817-PF, Exchange Ave., CHICAGO 





Send in your renewal. Get up a clab and get a reward. 












High-class 
Hares and Rabbits, all breeds. 
Guinea Pigs. 
bs niall ae and Rats 
Fer Pigeons. 
Blooded —— and Dogs. 


Stamps for Circular. 





peer ye TE eee, 


BEHM, Box 277, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 
abil 











| REGISTERED ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


r of Fine Bulls. 


| REGISTERED. TAMWORTH HOGS 


ook Orders for Spring Pigs. 


Landmark Farms, A. P. Gaines, Prop., Graysville, Ga. 





Massey’s Garden Book T Tells How 
to have a pretty lawn 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








“OUR BEST” CULTIVATOR 


Represents Finest Quality of Material and Work- 
manship and Simple Design at a Reasonable Price. 


One-Man, One-Horse, One-Row 


CULTIVATORS 


One man and one horse can cultivate a complete row at each trip, there- 
fore saving 100 per cent in labor ~ 
and 100 per cent in horse power. 





Look For 
the Yellow 
Implements— 

the 
100 Per Cent 


Savers. 


“OUR BEST” ADJUSTABLE SIX-SHOVEL WALKING CULTIVATOR 


This implement represents the best and most economical cultivator that 
It is simple in construction, sturdily built of the best 
A sixteen-year- 














can be made. 
materials, and cannot be surpassed for easy operation. 
old boy can handle this cultivator as well as an experienced plowman. 
If you want one of these impfements, write ‘s, asking where you can 
buy it. 


LYMAN R. BROTHERS CO., 


SUFFOLK, VIRGINIA 





THE EDITOR’S GOSSIP 











| mus-filled 











IT IS EVER THUS-— 


KENWOOD FARM 


P. C. HENRY 
Reaistereo Duroa Jersey Pies 
R.1. REO CHICKENS & PURE-BRED COLLIE PUPS 
‘*You can not buy Gold for the price of Brass."’ 





CONOVER, N.C, 2/28/19. 


Advertising Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, 


Sire: 


If it is possible, please cut out my advertisement 
of registered Duroc pigs, and give me*credit for that 
amount on my next advertising. The Progressive Farmer 
is @ good mediun. 


: By the way, I must tell you a joke on my friend, 
Mr. X, who advertised sweet potato plants in your paper 
last season. Well, sir, he got a tremendous number of 
Orders, over $500 worth, with the result that he had 
to return about $300 wrth of checks. I saw him jately 
en asked whether he mas going to advertise potato 
Plants thie season and he replied: "Yes, but I'm not 
Qing to advertise in The Progressive Farmer—I get 
Soo many replies!* 


Very truly yours, 


Prk © lbw 


NOW IS THE TIME TO START YOUR AD! 


RATES: 
EASTERN EDITION—Va., N.C., S.C., Ga., Fla. 
CENTRAL EDITION—Ala., Miss., Tenn., E. Ark 
WESTERN EDITION—Tex., La., Okla., W. Ark. 
Yes, you can use all three, and the rate is 
MAIL YOUR AD TO THE NEAREST OFFICE TODAY. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N.C. Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. 





5 cents a word 
5 cents a word 
3 cents a word 
12 cents a word 


Dallas, Texas. 





| believe 


| Experiment Station, 
la close 

| problems, 
| the weight of 








Send on the Clover Pictures 
CRiIMsONn clover is in full 
beautiful 
want 


bloom now, and 
nothing more and few 
useful. We 


and will pay for 


there is 
good 
them. If 


things more som<¢ 


clover pictures 
possessor of a clover 


you are the fortunate 


field, can’t you have a good picture of it 


and sen it to us’ 


made 


How to Do You Like Our Letter 
Box? 

FEATURE of The Progressive Farmer in 

nt weeks has been “Our Letter Box", 





have published extracts from our 


to letters of inquiry from Progres- 
Farmer readers Now we ask you, good 
you think of this fea- 


and how 


to tell us what 

,»—whether it is of real service 

it may be Or if you 
not worth-while, just tell us so. 


improved, think it is 


Let us hear 


‘from you about this. 





Next Week, How to Make Side Ap- 


° . oye 
plications of Fertilizers 
NEXT week, in our serial article on “The 
Biggest Problems of the Aver- 
ige .Southern Farmer,"’ we discuss a 
that .is of importance to 
of farmers just now,—‘‘How 


Fifty-two 
will 
problem many 
thousands and 
When to Make Side Applications of Fertiliz- 
that side applica- 
but we are 
make 


ers.” We are quite sure 


tions of fertilizers equally 
that 


making these 


pay, 
mistakes in 
side applications that in part 
wholly nullify their value. Be 
article; we 
points that possibly 


sure many farmers 
or sometimes 
on the 
it will 


vou had not 


lookout for this believe 
bring out 


considered. 


Be Ready for Drouths 


A® WE point out on page 6 of this issue, 

the time to prepare for dry weather is 
before it drouth in- 
know mellow, hu- 
well well culti- 
had over the 
nine-tenths of our drouth wor- 
But making such a soil 
takes time and effort, and on many farms it 
is a question of drouth, if pos- 
scantily supplied with 
humus. such conditions, there are 
still may do that help 
materially in avoiding drouth damage. Just 
what these things are and how to go about 
doing that are 
elsewhere in issue. Be sure to 
these discussions, and fortify 
against the drouths that 
brings. 


some 





The best 
deep, 
and 


long 
surance we 


comes. 
of is a 
soil, broken 
vated. If we 
Cotton Belt, 
ries would 


such soils all 


vanish 


beating the 
sible, on soils 
Under 


some things we will 


discussed 

read 
crops 
usually 


them are points 
this 
your 


summer 





Rout General Green 
“A DRY May for a good crop year” is an 
that there is a lot of truth 
in. However, this is just another way of 
saying that the man who early gets his 
clean and cultivated is well on 
toward a Grass anfong 


old saying 


well 
good crop. 
for it soon 
them; but if we 
clean and 
from then on is not 80 
fight the 
that not 


crop 
the way 
young crops is serious, smothers 


or stunts ean carry our 


crops into June well worked, 
whipping the 
difficult. The 
grass early 


one-half the 


g&rass 
thing to do is to 
and hard. 


effort 


Remember 
is required to kill grass 
ust ‘coming out of the ground as is re- 


quired if we wait two or three weeks ard 


ass and weeds take 
l aw ri the growing crop, rob 
of n h needed ]} nt food, 


of ne c rht nd space, As 


and deprive 

help 
losses, we nvite 
9 our special 
this prob- 
some ideas 


pages 6, 8 and 
with 
find 


you to read on 
article and letters 
lem. We 


that 


dealing 


believe you will 


will help you. 





Of Special Interest to Georgia 
Farmers 


HIS week we are p 
series of 


the first of a 
“Work for 
which we 


inting 
monthly articles on 
the Month for Georgia Farmers”, 
will be of especial value and jnterest 
to our Georgia 
or. Be. Cc. x. 


readers. These articles are 
McClelland, of the Georgia 
years has been 
farmer's 
has back of it 
and 
said, 
features in 
mer and will 


who for 


student of the Georgia 


and what he says 


years of experience 


special investigations. As we have 


articles will be month}; 


these 
The 
ticularly 


Progressive Far deal 
with the farm problems at 
time of most immediate and 
lelland wil! 


articles 


par- 
that 
pressing im- 
also contrib- 
dealing with 
events about which our 
will be inter- 


portance Mr 
ute occasional 
things, problen 


progressive Geor farmers 


| ested in knowing. 


BUSINESS TALKS 





By LL. A, NIVEN 


Get the Home Canning Habit 


THE canning of fruits and vegetables on the 





been carried on in the South 
past few years in a 
endable way, and the best part about it is 
that most of the stuff canned has been fruits 
id vege that 


etables 
wasted, 


farm has 


during the very com- 


would have otherwise 
Therefore we 


increased the sum to- 


een utterly have 
not only very greatly 
tal of our food products, but 
so without little 


we have done 
than 
have made great 

have not dons 
I dé not believs 
much as we 


growing very more 


formerly Even though we 


progress along this line, we 
as much as we should. 

have 
there is a 


on every farm, however small. 


nearly 


that we will done as 


should until home canning outfit 
who have not a canning outfit, or 
planning to secure a bigger or 
tter one, should write for catalogs of these 


outfits right away. 


“Let There Be Light” 


HE old time oil 
improvement over the candle 
days of this 


Those 


ho are 





lamp was a considerable 


tallow and 
lighting 
contrivance are Our rural 
homes are very rapidly being wired for elec- 
tricity or piped for gas, or fitted with 
the improved type of oil lamp. We are right 
running 
regard to farm 


the pine knot, but thé 
rapidly passing. 


being 


advertisements in 
lighting systems. 


now aeseries of 
electric 

Isn't it worth five to six hundred dollars 
or more to have the home equipped with el- 
ectricity ? These lNghting outfits will not 
only light the home but will furnish power 
for doing the churning, running the cream 
turning the grindstone, and var- 
ious other forms of work. It is worth a 
great deal to the farm to have some- 
thing turn the grindstone for him. 


separator, 


hoy 


Look up the advertisements of these light- 
ing systems and write for information. We 
owe it to ourselves and families to provide 
es many as possible of these home conven- 
iences and comforts. 





Consider the Hay Press 

NE of the most economical pieces of farm 

machinery that can be found is the hay 
press, When storing hay enough 
barn room is required for protection to pay 
for the press in a few seasons, where one 
has any quantity of hay. Not only will the 
hay press pay, because of putting the hay in: 
such shape that it can be stored in a mini- 
mum amount of room, but for various other 
reasons. It the hay in marketable 
shape, and can be shipped hundreds of miles 
ecofomically. Of course, unbaled hay cane 
not be shipped, and can be sold only locally, 
and is bound to bring a very much smaller 
price than when baled, 


loosely, 


puts 


Therefore, it is nothing but good business 
for every farm, where there is a reasonable 
amount of hay grown, whether it be cowpea 
hay, alfalfa, clover, or other kind of hay, to 
own a hay press. 

Look through our columns of the past sev- 
hay catalogs and 
make up your mind to bale 


eral issues, order 


study them, 


press 
and 
the hay this summer and fall. 


Look Out for the Fakers 


LARGE percentage of our farmers 


considerably 





have 
have 
have 
stock 
like 
separ- 
them 


more m ey than they 
that they 


other 


ever had in the past Now 


fake oil 


salesmen, are flocking to the 


this money the stock, or 
country 
Don’t let these fakers 
Don't let 


bees to a hive 
from 


ate you your money. 


make a sucker of you. These folks will sell 
you anything on earth and if you will listen 
to them a little while they will soon cone 
vince you tat the sky itself belongs to them 
and will sell’ slice of it that 
will make you rich in 30 days. 

The Federal Trade 
mated that the American 
fleeced out of about a half 
year by these folks selling worthless stock. 
So don’t buy oil or any distant 
company where the real 
known to you, but call their attention to the 
fact that you do not belong to the “sucker”, 
There is so much of this kind that is 
absolutely fraudulent that The Progressive 
Farmer never under any conditions allows 
its columns to be used for investment ad- 
vertisements of 


they you a 
hag estl- 
people are being 
dollars @ 


Commission 
billion 


stock in 
promoters are not 


class. 


this nature, 
this gang is to get 
money out of you'if they can, but # 
they can't then they will very kindly accom 
modate you by accepting your Liberty Bonds 
: : are approached 


When you @ 
‘emember our warning and 
not in- 


One of the 


tricks of 


cash 


in, lieu of cast 
of these 
tell the faker to pass on, as you are 
overnight. 


by one 


terested in becoming rich 








Saturday, May 3, 1919] 














OUR SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER SAYS— 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “ The Young People’s Department”. The Progressive Farmer 








$3 For a Letter 


Ww" WILL pay $3 for the best letter. 
and $1 each for the two next best, giving 

a reason or reasons why any farmer canao 
afford to do without The Progressive Farmer 

Please make your letter as short as pos- 
sible, All letters must be in by May 17. 

The way in which The Progressive Farmer 
helps you most is probably the best reason 
every other farmer should be a regular 
reader. 

{t will only take a few minutes to earn 
the $3, so don’t put off writing your letter! 





You Can’t Do Something for Some- 
body Without Doing Some- 
thing for Yourself 


F OUR subscribers would all realize this 
gteat truth our big Progressive Farmer 
family would double in size in a hurry. 
Think of it in this way: If you interest 
your neighbor in a subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and through reading same 
his ambition is aroused to do things, he be- 
comes a better neighbor, contributes more to 
the church so you can have a better paid 
“preacher, votes with you for school bonds 
that your children may have the advantages 
of better schools, and so on down the line 
When you help your neighbor you help 


yourse'f When you induce «a neighbor to 
subscribe io The Progressive Farmer, you 
help your neighbor and yourself Think tt 
over. 





A History of the War 


YERYONE will want a history of the great 

War. Realizing what a tremendous sale 
there will be for such history a number of 
“publishers have rushed a cheap, quickly got- 
ten up history on the market so as to be 
the first to get this business. 

No history can be complete or worth while 
that doesn’t contain a full account of the 
Peace Treaty, which has not been concluded. 

Just as soon as final settlement will per- 
Mit—about July lst—we will have an abso- 
‘lutely reliable, carefully written History of 
the Great War for all of our subscriber 
friends. 

You won't be sorry or disappointed if you 
Wait for our history. 


Renew Promptly or You Will Be 
some 


S] CAN'T do without The Progressive Farmer 
' fd don’t aim to try to. I am lonesome 
Without my paper, so start it coming again.” 





} The above is taken from a letter just re- 
felved from Mrs. A. F. Smith, Choctaw 


Bluff, Atavama. 


Beware of Fake Agents 


yO NOT give your money to a stranger 
Whether he claims to be soliciting sub- 
riptions for The Progressive Farmer or 
: Other publication. 
© The Progressive Farmer employs only lo- 
Men and those well known in the section 
which they work and our Pig Club boys 
ad girls and Reward Workers. 
Give your subscription to our local agents 
@ Club Workers and you will be sure that 
W Set full credit for the money you pay 
enem, and you will also be helping our ambi- 
us hustlers in their work. - 
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THE LESSER EVIL 


+ 

Why didn’t you stop when I signaled 
mu?” inquired the officer. 

S “Well,” replied Mr. Chuggins, “it had 
en me two hours to get this old filvver 
rted, and it seemed a shame to stop her 

, y to avoid a little thing like being 

Frested.""— Washington, Star. 








% Dear Teacher:—Please excuse Mary for 
AB absent yesterday. She got caught in 
fain and got wet in the a. m. and had a 








Chill in the p. m. 

_ —, 4 aa ee 
ya! |< 
KG R. Facts Says— 
y ] EING ignorant 

ons isn’t so much a 

3 m shame as being un- 
s\ ‘ willing to learn. 
aa < | | 

j a) 4 

~~, 








Likes the Supplementary Bible 
Work 





(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

Y SUNDAY school class is composed of 

boys who are seventeen years of age or 
over, The name of our class is “Bereans,’ 
which means scripture searchers. 

The feature of our Sunday school which I 
enjoy most is the supplementary Bible study 
that we do. In this supplementary work we 
study Bible history and memorize some 
things from the Bible. The history that we 
are now studying is the book of Genesis 
Our memory work, for this vear, consists of 
the seven things God hates, the books of the 
Bible, and the Bible A. B C's For each 
letter of the alphabet we learn a verse in 
the Bible that begins with that letter For 
“A" the verse we have is, ‘A good name is 
rather to be chosen than great riches, and 
loving favour rather than silver and gold.” 
For “B" we have a verse that begins with 
the letter “B", and so on through the al- 
phabet. 

After the class has learned these things. 
and are all prepared, our teacher will give 
us an examination. The boy who makes the 
highest grade wil! receive a gold medal. The 
boy who makes the second best grade will 
be rewarded with a Bible All who enter 
the contest will be well paid for their trou- 
ble Our teacher has promised to remem- 
ber, with a nice present, each one who will 
make an honest effort Some boy in the Be- 
rean class gets a medal each year, for these 
examinations are given each year. 

Each Friday evening we meet with our 
teacher and supplementary 
work. In our meetings we have contests 
to see Which one is learning the most. After 
we have studied for a while we play games 
or have our teacher ask us riddles. Some- 
times we have refreshments In this man- 
ner we are able to spend the evenings to- 
gether very pleasantly, and besides having 
«a good time we learn much on our supple- 
mentary work. J. A. HUDSPETH. 

Blue Mountain, Miss. 


Our Sunday School: The Feature 
I Enjoy Most 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
UNIQUE feature of our Sunday school, is 
our attendance cards Each child has a 
ecard with a chicken coop drawn on it. At 
the bottom of each card the name of the 
owner is written, and then the cards are 
tacked on the wall in a row. 

Now comes the enjoyable part: each Sun- 
day you come to Sunday schoo! you are given 
a tiny little, yellow chicken (of paper) to 
paste on your card, any place you prefer. At 
the end of each quarter your card is taken 
down: and given to you, the person having 
the largest brood of chickens, of course, is 
always the envied one. 


study on our 





By having these cards an interest is cre- 
uted, especially among the younger mem- 
bers, that could not have been obtained oth- 
We have found by having cards our 
least 50 per 


ermise. 
attendance has increased at 
cent and the interest is al! that could be de- 
sired. 

Some quarters our cards have bunches of 
grapes on them, again flowers (colored) on 
which we paste gaily colored butterflies, 
bee hives and bees, tents, with soldiers 
starding at attention or any position pre- 
ferred. - wi 

Hearne, Texas. 


A Banner for the Best Class 


| tad OUR Sunday schoo! at Bethel, Tenn., we 

have our pupils divided into seven classes, 
according to their ages. We have a black- 
board on the wull, where the class records 
are kept. And each Sunday every Class tries 
to get a new pupil, each member contributes, 
prepares his lesson and says a favorite Bible 
verse. The superintendent puts the per cent 
on the blackboard and the class that has the 
highest per cent one Sunday gets the ban- 
ner the next. 





We have preaching every other Sunday 
and each class tries to have the banner on 
those Sundays FRANK MOORE 

Bethel, Tenn 


Enjoys the Sounday School 
Lessons 





I ENJOY the way our teacher goes through 
with the lesson most. 
way to have the lesson every Sunday 


He has a different 
Some 


times he asks the questions, sometime he 
reads over the lesson and sometimes he just 
talks about the lesson, but always at the 
last he asks the boys and girls if there is 
any question they do not understand, or is 
there any question they want to ask, and 
oh, how that does make us study to get ques- 
tions to ask him Sometimes he cannot an- 
swer them, and sometimes he gives the clase 
untli the next Sunday to find the answer 

ANNIB L. HIGGINBOTHAM 

Washington, Ga 


Class Contest Working for 
; Efficiency 


GO to the Whaley Memorial Methodist 
church. There are twelve girls in my Sun- 
day achool class 





We have not named our class or chosen 
about two weeks ago. Our class is divided 
into two divisions, with a leader for each 
We are running a contest on the lesson, at- 
tendance, ete., as follows 


Studied lesson counts 15 points 


Attendance counts ....45 points 
On time counts. 10 points 
Collection counts......10 points 
Bible counts ... ....20 points 


The contest will close in June. The side 
that te defeated will have to entertain the 
victors. 

Our class studies a book of Bible stories 
eutitled “The Life of Christ.” 

BERNICE SANDERS. 

Gainesville, Texas 






WHO WAS IT 
THAT SAID: 


“Oh, sure! 


GREAT PAPER: 
Dear Sirs:—I write to renew my sub- 
scription for four Progressive Farmers 
tor a year, one for myself and three for 
some friends. It gives me pleasure to 
say that I look forward each week to 
the arrival of your paper, and buy it 
and send it to people, because I know of 
no other investment that will pay as big 
a dividend as The Progressive Farmer to 
any man who is directly interested in the 
growing of crops in the South, ‘Minter 
Wimberly of Wimberly & Akerman, Ma- 
con, Ga.” 











Gentlemen:—It is only just for me to say 
that The Progressive Farmer is the best 
of several good farm papers I receive. It 
has been of incalculable benefit to me. 





keeps out the fakers. 


GIVE THEM A CHANCE. 


Tell us your problems. 


have made advertising a life study. 


Raleigh, N.C. Memphis, Tenn. 





“SHOW ME!” 


The other day I was talking to a big advertiser, telling him the good 
things about The Progressive Farmer—telling him of the 170,000 GOOD 
FARMERS who read it, and what they thought of it, when he said: 
You can say good things about The Progressive 
Farmer, because you are PAID to DO IT.” 
And right away I had to SHOW HIM that what I was saying was only a 
“beggar’s mite” as compared to what I could say. 
letters that I showed him, and I call special attention to these because 
he said they were certainly sincere and proved THEIR FAITH IN THIS 


Mr. Farm Owner, Mr. Landlord:—Why let your tenants continue in the 
old haphazard way, when with a very small investment you can make of 
them better farmers, improving their conditions, improving your land 
and causing it to bring you more revenue. 

It is readers of this kind that BELIEVE in The Progressive Farmer’s 
advertising, as well as editorial columns, because they know that when 
they see it in our columns, “ITT MUST BE GOOD,” for our guarantee 


What Have You to Sell? 
Whether you are selling hair pins or tractors, it reaches a class of 


people who CAN AND WILL BUY FROM YOU, IF YOU WILL ONLY 


We Like to Answer Letters 

Every editotr of The Progressive Farmer is a 
specialist in his line and he will only be too glad to give you a direct 
answer, by return mail, and you won’t have to wait until your “answer” 
can be published If you've got something to sell, let us know and we 
will help you, as our advertising department is composed of men who 


WRITE US TODAY 


Addressing office nearest you. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Birmingham, Ala. 





(39) 795 


Programs for May 


MOTHER'S DAY (Second Sanday in May), 
NVITE ae guests the mothers of the me’ 
bers. 

Decorate the meeting room prettily in 
pink and white, using spring flowers in 
abundance. Have the following motto print- 
ed on a poster and put in a conspicuous 
place; “Se He Made Mothers.” 

A. Song—‘Keep the Home Fires Burning.” 

B. Recitation of the following toast to 
Mothers: “Here's to a woman who has a 
smile for every joy, a tear for every grief 
an excuse for every fault, a prayer for every 
misfortune, an encouragement for every 
hope—the Mother.”’ 

Cc. Song—‘‘America.”” Ask the mothers to 
join in. 

D. Talik—‘Mothers as 
the war.’ 


soldiers during 


1D} Song by the Boys—‘“‘Pack Up Your 


Troubles.’ 
Refreshments—lIce-cream and cake 
PICNIC—MAY 24 
Girls prepare lunch in a box for at teast 
two. Boys arrange for vehicles to carry al! 
the girls and some of the parents to the 
picnic ground. All sing songs on the way 


Games—Drop the handkerchief, prisoners 
bage. 


Choose partners by drawing sticks, for 
grand march among the trees Stop at the 
whistle blown by one of the 


present 


sound of a 


chaperons and share tunch with 


partner 

Send to Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 
his bulletin: “Games for Indian Children,’ 
for ideas concerning folk dances and games 

















Here are two of the 













| subscribe and give it free to my ten- 
aunts and it puys me many times over to 
do so. One of them did some fine ter- 
racing on one of my plantations by 
throwing up a terrace with a three-horse 
plow and cultivating on the high ter- 
race thrown up. It was a beautiful piece 
of work and supplanted the old ditched 
terrace that formerly the weeds and 
briars covered. I asked him where ho 
got the idea. His .eply was, “I saw it 
in The Progressive Farmer.’ I have hap- 
pier, better and much more inteligent 
tenants by giving them the paper. There 
is no investment that pays me so well. 


“J. E. D. Shipp of Shipp & Sheppard, 
Americus, Ga, 





























Dallas, Texas. 





WANTED! cents 


The Progressive Farmer wants 2 focal agent at 





every postoffice and on every rural route in the So 


uth, Write | today for our money making offer. 








When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of advertising 


it carries.” 
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Land that groics 
25 bushels of corn 
worth $37.50 will 
usually grow $80 
bushels of peanuts 
worth $54.00. 


What Shall Take the Place of . 
4 Million Bales of Cotton? 


duce its cotton acreage one-third in 

order to sell the 1919 crop at a profit. 
Justice to our women and children, as well 
as good business sense, makes this impera- 
tive. 


: In the past small crops have usually paid better 
than the big. Witness, if you, please, the South's 
great cotton crop of 1914 that totalled 16 million 
bales, which netted the farmers only about half 
as much as their crop of 11% million bales in 
4917. <A big cotton crop will mean bankrupting 
yrices, 

. The mild winter makes it very likely that the 
boll weevil will do unusual damage this year. 
‘Acres that formerly went into cotton must be 
planted in other crops. 


Peanuts Instead of Cotton. 

The best crop which you can grow, consid- 
ered from every standpoint, is the peanut. On 
suitable land, goobers are never known to fail. 
They stand droughts and are not affected by pests 
and plant disease. But there is a still greater 
reason why it will pay you to plant peanuts. The 
world is short of fats. Denmark—a great hog 
country—has slaughtered three-fourths of her 
swine. The United Kingdom and France have 
only about 60% of their usual number of hogs. 
Authorities state that by May ist America’s pres- 
ent stock of pure lana will be utterly exhausted. 
This when we have not begun to relieve the tre- 
mendous fat shortage of Europe. 


- e 
Fat Exports Beginning. 

Oil mills have not been: buying peanuts in big 
quantities. The reason is plain. The Government 
would not lift the embargo on fats until Germany 
signed the peace terms. When that is done, we 
sell them at prices that are bound to be good. 


-_ South must hold its cotton and re- 


Fat in the form of a Ben- 
thall picked peanut crop can 
te held for good prices at no 
expense. But to hold hogs 
beyond 150 pounds means lees 
and less profil. 
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rhese compound lards will be largely made from 
jtton seed and peanut oil and domestic oleo stear- 
ie. Jf we reduce the cotton acreage this year, 
if will mean less cotton seed oil. Fats are surer 
of a market than anything your land will produce. 
Peanuts produce more fats per acre than any crop 
under the sun. Compare them with corn. 

Land that grows 25 bushels of corn per acre 
will usually grow 80 bushels of peanuts or more. 
Those 25 bushels of corn, if fed to hogs, will 
make 200 pounds of pork, or about 100 pounds 
lard and 100 pounds of meat. 

But 30 bushels of peanuts when picked and 
crushed yield 300 pounds of oil, equivalent to 447 
pounds of hog lard. There is left in addition the 
peanut meal from 30 bushels—far more nutritious 
than 25 bushels of corn. ‘There is left also from 
a ton to a ton and a half of hay (equal to alfalfa) 
worth from $25 to $37. The hay value of an acre 
of peanuts almost equals the total value of an 
acre of corn. 


Don’t ‘‘Hog Down’’ the Crop! 


You would not think of feeding hogs 447 
pounds of lard in order to make fat, would you? 
But this is just what you do when you turn in your 
shoats to harvest an average acre of peanuts, 
It's just like feeding cow’s cream to make cream. 

Feeding whole peanuts to hogs makes the flesh 
too oily. Is it wise to feed a vegetable oil worth 
$1.50 per gallon when your hogs will be worth 
$1.50 per hundred pounds less because of such 
feeding? 

Raise hogs by all means. Grow forage crops for 
them, but pick your peanuts and sell them. Let 
hogs gather nuts left in the field. If you need 
additional protein, it is cheaper to buy it than to 
feed your hogs on lard. 


The Ideal Fat Crop. 


Selling your crop in the form of peanuts rather 
than pork has another big advantage. Hogs are 


C. A. SHOOP, Sec’y. Benthall Machine Co. 
149 Shoop Street, Suffolk, Virginia. 




















Raise hogs, but don't hog 
down your peanuts. For 
every acre of goobers con 
tains fat equivalent te 447 
spounds of hog lard. 





farrowed about the same time throughout the 
south and sold when they reach 100 to 4150 


pounds. Beyond that point additional gains are 
made with decreasing profit. The result is that 
hogs have been dumped upon the market at certain 
seasons Which tends to beat down the price. 

You eannot afford to hold them with feed soe 
costly. But if you piek your crop, you have a fat 
‘rop Which ean be held for the peak of the market, 
whieh usually comes late in the winter or spring. 


Pick Peanuts So They'll Keep. 


Last winter the peanuts in many sections were 
not picked. Labor could not be secured and we 
couldn’t supply the demand for Benthalls. Shocks 
stood out in the fields throughout the winter. 
Those nuts are only fit.for hog feed, but buyers 
are paying ic. to 1%¢c. per pound above the market 
price in order to get good nuts. Those who 
“thresh” their crop with cylinder machines crack 
the nuts and cracked nuts will not keep. Weevils 
get in and the peanuts have no market. 

But if picked with a Benthall you can hold for 
a better price. The Benthall picks the nuts off of 
the vines as delicately as the human fingers. It 
does not crack the nuts or injure them in any way. 
It has no cylinders to bruise and crack the outer 
shells. It does not grind the vines in smithereens 
so that they are unfit for feed. 


Order Your Benthall Now! 


The Benthall picks 600 bushels or more a day. 
Operated with a 6 h. p. engine. For the past two 
years the demand has fav exceeded my factory's 
output. Plan now to plant peanuts in place of 
part of your cotton acreage and order your Ben- 
thall at once. Don't be dependent upon outside 
labor. Save wages and pick peanuts so they will 
keep. Don’t haye a eracked crop of goobers 
which make you choose between—'Spoil or see 


a Sacrifice.” 


Note a few of the+many 
products made from goobers. 
When peanuts are picked you 
have many markets for your 
crop, but when “hogged down” 
you have but one. 
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‘Second Applications of Fertilizers: Four Rules for Success | 
| trogen, side applications of sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda 
when made at the right time and in the proper amounts, may be quite 


profitable. On clovers, peas, beans, peanuts and on any crops grow- 
ing on soils rich in nitrogen side applications are not advisable 


S WE are pointing out in our special article on page 6 of this 
issue, second applications of fertilizers may be made to pay well, 
but that they may, certain fundamental rules must be observed. 

Here we would particularly stress four points Progressive Farmer 
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SOME FINE PERCHERON MARES AND COLTS 





|| readers will do well to keep in mind in making second applications of 


| fertilizers. These are as follows: 


1. Nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia are the only well 


known fertilizers that should gener- 
ally be used in making second applica- 
| tions. Phosphorus and potassium are not 
leached out of our soils in appreciable 
| quantities, and may be quite safely applied 
at or before planting time. In fact, using 
them all at this time is not only a saving 
of labor, but may be a distinct advantage 
to the crop. Organic sources of nitro- 
gen, such as cottonseed meal, dried blood 
and tankage, usually rot and become 
| available so slowly that it is best to apply 
them at planting time. A possible excep- 
tion to this rule is with corn on very 
sandy land, where leaching may be ex- 
cessive. So, then, sulphate of ammonia 
and nitrate of soda, because they are 
quickly available, are the only fertilizers 
the average farmer should consider in 
making second applications. 

2. Second applications pay only on 
certain crops. On oats, wheat, corn, 
cotton and some garden crops, when 
planted on soils markedly deficient in ni 
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So 





3. Side or second applications must be made at the proper time 
or stage in the growth of the crop. With oats and wheat, nitrate 
of soda, on an average, probably gives best results when applied eight 


to ten weeks before harvest time, and sul- 
phate of ammonia, ten to twelve weeks 
before harvest. Oncorn, side applications 
of nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia 
probably give best results when made 
when the plants are not over two to four 
feet high, and on cotton as soon after 
chopping as possible, and not later than 
the time of appearance of the first blooms. 
With garden crops, side applications pay 
best on plants grown mainly for their 
tops or leafy growth, and should be made 
at such a time that they will do most in 
stimulating this growth. 

4. Make second applications in the 
proper amounts. On average thin hill 
lands in the South, corn, oats and wheat 
will usually give good returns from side or 
second applications of from 60 to 120 
poundstper acre of nitrate of soda, or 50 to 
100 pounds of sulphate of ammonia. On 
cotton, probably 150 to 200 pounds per acre 
of nitrate of soda and 100 to 150 pounds of 
sulphate of ammonia will be about right. 
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HAEMMEL 
Se 2 tek om 
Uo” am ed ee 
Fisk Cords—The Wisest eh 
. ye ae $7 Ss 
Tire Investment oA, 
N° part of the motor car has shown more constant develop-~ ee : 
ment toward better things than the tire; and.no part con- as ae 
tributes any more to the ease and efficiency of the automobile. oe 
a i 4 
The Fisk Corp Tire, with its sturdy, deep-buttoned non- | 
skid tread, its bigness and its general air of ability to do the = RK ae, a 
work cut out for it, is a distinct step forward in tire building. oat oe 
It has speed, durability, riding comfort and safety. — a > gen 
Its clean-cut beauty, its long-wearing qualities, its great <== ee 
7 ( Made also in Ribbed Tread) 


resiliency, and the protection which its tread gives against side 
slipping, make it a wise investment to the automobile owner, 
yielding big dividends in mileage and tire satisfaction. 


“tT here ts mow 


Your dealer and thousands of others recommend Fisx Trres a Fisk Tire 
for every motor vehicle 


that rolis** 


because they know they are backed by a company to whom «the 
satisfaction of the user’”’ has always been the first consideration, 


Next Time— BUY FISK 


FISK CORD TIRES: 
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|| Timely Farm Suggestions | 
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Feeding a Dairy Cow on Two and 
One-half Acres 


“(AN a dairy cow be fed a year on 
2% acres of land?” 

If one and one-half acres of corn 
will produce 10,950 pounds of silage, 
33 bushels of corn and 2,000 pounds 
of corn stover, and the balance, I acre, 
will produce 35 bushels of oats and 1 
ton of straw and the same season 20 
bushels of soy beans and 1 ton of soy 
bean straw or stover, the cow can be 
well fed from the 2% acres. This is 
not an impossible task, but it will 
mean good land and good farming. 

It means that the land must produce 
about 10 tons of silage per acre and 
that which is harvested about 40 bush- 
els of corn per acre. The oats and soy 
beans will have to be grown on the 
same land, both in one year, or a dou- 
ble croppiag system followed: 

Suppose these things are done, what 
will be the daily ration of the cow? 


30 Ibs, silage a day (5% tons)....10950 Ibs, 
5 tbs. corn @ day (33 bushels).... 1825 lbs, 
3 lbs. oats a day (34 bushels).... 1095 ibs. 
3 lbs. soy beans (19 bushels) - 1095 lbs, 


In addition, there will be something 
like three tons of corn stover, oat 
straw and soy bean straw for dry 
roughage and bedding. In the Middle 
South, it looks as if this could be 
done on good land, but the land will 
have to be good and the management 
also must be good. By following the 
corn with oats in the fall, a rotation 
could be arranged which would allow 
early seeding of the oats, and if the 
land and the farming are good enough 
to produce 10 tons of silage per acre, 
40 bushels of corn per acre, and 35 
bushels of oats and 20: bushels of soy 
beans the same year, it could be done 
and the cow would be well fed, but 
who has done it? 

Such a problem serves, at least, to 
call attention to the necessity of good 
land and good farming if livestock are 
to be fed well and economically. 





Mixing a Fertilizer 
READER has a fertilizer which 
analyzes 8 per cent phosphoric 

acid, 3.29 per cent nitrogen (equiva- 
lent to 4 per cent ammonia) and no 
potash. He wants to know “how much 
16 per cent acid phosphate to add to 
make a 4-12-0 fertilizer.” 


Of course, it is impossible to do 
what our reader wants to do. Since 
the ready-mixed fertilizer only con- 
tains 3.29 per cent of nitrogen and he 
wants to add a material—acid phos- 
phate—which contains no nitrogen, it 
is impossible to increase the per cent 
of nitrogen in any mixture he may 
make of acid phosphate and this ready. 
mixed fertilizer. 

For instance, to make a tom mixture 
of these two materials which will con- 
tai 240 pounds of phosphoric acid, or 
12 per cent of phosphoric acid, will 
require: 
1,000 Tbe, 

izer 
1,600 lbs, 16 per cent 
acid phosphate 160 Ibs. phos. acid 
, 240 lbs. or 12 per ct. 

But he only has one-half as large a 
per cent of nitrogen as in his ready- 
mixed fertilizer, because one-half of 
the materials used in this mixture 
dees not contain any nitrogen. In 


3.29-8-0 fertil- 


80 lbs. phos. acid 


ether words, he has a 1.65-12-0 fertil- 
izer. 

' _ If, however, our inquirer wished to 
: apply 400 pounds per acre of a 4-12-0 





fertilizer he could get the same 
amounts of plant foods by applying 
485 pounds of his ready-mixed 3.29-8-0 
fertilizer and 65 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate per acre. In other 
words, if he mixes 1,765 pounds of this 
3.29-8-0 ready-mixed' fertilizer and 235 
pounds of 16 per cent acid phosphate 
together to make a ton and uses 350 
pounds of this per acre he will apply 
about the same plant foods as if he 
applied 400 pounds of a 4-12 fertilizer, 
but the analysis of his 550 pounds will 
only be 2.9-8.7-0: Of course, the analy- 
sis of the fertilizer does not really 
count in this case, if he gets the 
amounts of plant foods he desires. 


Increased Yields Per Acre the 
Surest Way to Profits 


HERE is a vast difference between 

the growing of a large crop, more 
than the world needs, which forces 
down prices, and growing a larger, 
vield per acre. The difference is so 
plein that it is strange that so many 
farmers and some agricultural writers 
seem unable to make the distinction. 
But it is still more strange that those 
agricultural writers who volunteer 
their advice regarding marketing and 
the economics of agricultural produc- 
tion often fall into the same error. 

Those who should know better, 
often charge the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and those 
who deal with the production side of 
agriculture, with advising farmers to 
grow large crops and make this a 
basis for severe criticism. If they do 
not know it, they should, for it is a 
fact, that the Agricultural Depart- 
ment has never advised or in any way 
encouraged the farmers of this coun- 
try to grow larger crops than the 
markets of the world would take at a 
fair price. 

But what those engaged ag- 
ricultural production work have 
sought to bring about is the produc- 
tion of what the world will take at a 
fair price, more economically. While 
American yields per acre remain low 
there will be no other way by which 
the cost of production can be reduced 
and profits increased as effectively as 
by increasing our yields per acre. 
Thirty bushels of corn from an acre 
will yield as much money return at 
$1 a bushel as 20 bushels at $1.50 a 
bushel. Or 250 pounds of lint cotton 
per acre will give as large money re- 
turns or profits at 17% cents a pound 
as 175 pounds, our last ten-year aver- 
age, at 25 cents a pound. 





in 


Because one strives his hardest to 
bring about conditions which will en- 
able the Southern farmer ‘to produce 
250 pounds of lint cotton per acre and 
30 bushels of corn, can, only by the 
height of absurdity, be construed into 
advising or trying to get him to pro- 
duce more of those crops than the 
world will take at a fair price. There 
are many farm products used in the 
South of which we have never pro- 
duced enough. On the other hand, 
we have often produced more cotton 
than the world would take at a living 
price. Surely it is only commom sense 
to work for a yield of 250 or 300 
pounds of lint per acre in producing 
the cotton which the world will take 
at a fair price, if for no other reason 
than that one-third the land now 
planted to cotton may be devoted to 
the growing of those crops of which 
we have never yet produced’ sufficient 
for our own use. 


The same sort of lack of vision or 
understanding has led many to advo- 
cate the use of less fertilizers, to re- 
duce the yields per acre, in order to 
reduce the total production. In other 
words, we must all be poor farmers in 
order to succeed. Those who study 
production problems would not have 
the farmers of the South produce over 
say 10,000,000 bales cotton this year, 
but they would have them produce 
this cotton on the smallest acreage 
practicable, by using more fertilizers 
judiciously and by better methods of 
farming. In short, if the South would 
produce 250 pounds of lint cottom per 
acre she could produce the 10,000,000 
bales on 20: million aeres, whereas if 
she produces only 175 pounds per acre, 
or less because of a smaller use of 
fertilizers, it will’ require from 28 to 
30 million acres te produce 10,000,000 
bales. We need this 8 to 10 million 
acres now wasted in cotton produc- 
tion to produce food and feed crops 
for our own use, 


This criticism of our National De- 
partment of Agriculture, experiment 
stations, agricultural colleges and 
other workers in the field of agricul- 
tural production with inducing or 
trying to induce the farmers to pro- 
duce larger crops than the markets of 
the world will take at a fair price, by 
ignorant self-styled economists (?) 
has been overworked. 


It is not less attention to produc- 
tion that we need, but more intelli- 
gent attention to the cost of produc- 
tion and to marketing by the self- 
constjtuted agricultural economists 
and marketing experts. It is not less 
production per acre that will best 
solve the over-production of any farm 
crop, but a better balanced agricul- 
ture which will increase production 
per acre and give more to the farmer 
for his labor. 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Clover Bloat in Cattle 














READER wishes an article on 
“How to prevent or treat clover 
bloat” in cattle. 


Unfortunately there is no positive 
or entirely satisfactory preventive of 
bloat when catttle are allowed to 
graze a luxuriant growth of red clover 
or alfalfa. Something may be done to 
make the bloating less likely to occur, 
but if many cattle are pastured on a 
rank growth of red clover or alfalfa, 
more or less bloating is pretty sure 
to occur sooner or later. 


Other animals than cattle also 
sometimes suffer from bloating when 
grazing these crops, but cattle are the 
most common victims. Cattle eat such 
feeds rapidly without thoroughly 
chewing them, depending on a second 
chewing (chewing their cud) to thor- 
oughly grind the feed, 


Bloating is more likely to occur if 
the cattle are hungry when turned on 
the clover, especially if there is a 
large or luxuriant growth of the clo- 
ver. When clover or alfalfa is wet 
with rain or dew the danger of bloat- 
ing is greatly increased. Perhaps cat- 
tle bloat more frequently on red clo- 
ver, but crimson clover, alsike, bur 
and even white clover are all more 
or less likely to produce bloating. 
Alfalfa is also a common cause of 
bloating, and such other legumes as 
cowpeas, soy beans, etc., may occa- 
sionally do so. 


In fact, any green feed of a very 
succulent nature given in large quan- 
tities may sometimes cause bloating. 
Or bloating may occur when only dry 
feed has been given, as a result of 
indigestion or some disease of the di- 


; 


gestive organs. But, as stated, prob- 
ably gréen, wet red clover and alfalfa 
are the two legumes which most fre- 
quently cause bloating. 

Preventive measures are suggest- 
ed by the discussion of the causes. 
Cattle should have a liberal feed of 
dry hay before turning them’ on a 
luxuriant growth of clover, especially 
if they are unaccustomed to the green 
feed. BJoating may occur even when 
cattle have been running on the clo- 
ver for weeks, but it is much more 
likely to occur when the cattle are 
first turned on to it. It is always 
safest to remove the cattle from a 
pasture of luxuriant red clover or al- 
falfa after a rain or in the early morn- 
ing before the dew is off, and espe- 
cially should first turning cattle on 
these crops when they are wet from 
rain be avoided. If they are hungry 
when turned on wet clover or alfalfa, 
they eat rapidly and bloatimg is much 
more likely to result. 

There are several remedies which 
if given promptly tend to check the 
bloating, but the trouble is that the 
cattle bloat quickly and are often in 
very bad condition or dead before 
trouble is suspected. Two ounces of 
turpentine in a pint ef raw linseed oil 
or in a quart of whole milk is a rem- 
edy which is quite generally at hand 
and is of some value; or two ounces 
of hypophosphite of soda in a quart 
of warm water may be beneficial. 


But very frequently the cattle are so 
severely bloated’ when discovered that 
immediate relief is necessary to pre- 
vent death. The most effective means 
of relief is to puncture the paunch 
tltough the left side five or six inches 
downward and forward from the 
point of the hip, and allow the gas 
which causes the bloating to escape. 
For this a special instrument known 
as a trocar is best, but in the absence 
of such an instrument and in the ne- 
cessity for immediate relief the use 
of any ordinary knife driven into the 
paunch may save the life of an animal, 
The writer has seen a gash four inch- 
es long cut in the side of a cow with 
a butcher knife and a complete re- 
covery result. If a knife must be used 
it is always best to insert a tube of 
some sort into the paunch through 
the wound, to aid in the escape of the 
gas. When immediate relief is not so 
necessary the gas may be helped to 
escape by some one or more of the 
following methods: Pass a piece of 
rubber hose like a sprinkling hose 
down the gullet into the stomach; tie 
a round piece of wood or a piece of 
large rope in the mouth like a bit and 
pull the tongue forward; dash cold 
water on the body, knead or rub the 
paunch with the hands so as t@ favor 
or encourage belching. Sometimes 
injections of soapy, warm water into 
the rectum will also favor the out- 
ward passage of the gas. 

In chronic cases of bloating on dry 
feeds, reduce the amount of feed very 
greatly, give a purgative and fell 
with stimulants and tonic. The x 
duction of the feed is usually the most 
important matter, and if this is dene 
and the feed only increased slowly the 
animal may frequently recover, unless 
the condition is due to some disease 
like tuberculosis, or to foreign bodies 
in the digestive tract. 

Even when cattle bloat on clover it 
is often a good plan to follow the 
disappearance of the bloat with a pur- 
gative and tonics. As a purgative for 
a cow weighing 800 to 1,000 pounds, 
give 1 pound of Epsom salt, %4 pound 
of common salt and 1 dram of pow- 
dered nux vomica or fluid extract of 
nux vomica, shaken up or dissolved 
in one quart of warm water. The same 
dose of nux vomica may be continued 
twice a day for several days. 




















What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














Sowing Bur Clover 
AVE oats 
I in- 


some land in spring 


aE 


which will come off in June. 
Can [ sow 
e 


tend to follow it with corn. 
bur clover among this?” 





I can see no reason why the bur 
clover will not do well sowed at last 
working of the corn while the soil is 
fresh. The seed will germinate quick- 
er if scalded. . 


Would Not Like the Plan 


ROM Georgia: “What do you think 

of planting peanuts between to- 
bacco plants in the rows after the to- 
bacco gets a good start?” 








I think that the fertilization for to- 
bacco would make too much nitrogen 
for the peanuts and the peanuts 
would rob the tobacco of what it 
needs. Later you can sow cowpeas 
among the tobacco, and when all the 
leaves are primed off you will have a 
good growth of peas and stalks to 
turn under for the benefit of the land. 





Preventing Weevils in Beans 


FROM Virginia: “I notice that some 
one says he has a method for keep- 
ing the weevils from hatching out in 
peas and beans. I find that leaving 
them in the hulls till wanted will do 
this. I never shell them till needed, 
and I have no weevils.” 





I hardly think that this method™is 
certain, thowgh I have had peas lie in 
the pods all winter and no weevils 
appear. It may do well in some sea- 
sons when the weevils are scarce. 
The best thing to prevent the weevils 
from hatching is to shell and pack 
down the peas or beans in slaked lime. 





Cut worms and Lice 


ROM North Carolina: “Please give 

a remedy for cut worms and for the 
black lice that infest the chrysanthe- 
mum plants.” 

For cut worms, mix 50 parts of 
wheat bran with one part of Paris 
green, using water mixed with black 
molasses to make it into a paste. Some 
use lemon peel chopped and mixed 
with it, but I have not found this es- 
sential. Put some of this by every 
plant liable to be cut. Last summer 
I tried placing circles of card board 
around each tomato plant and did 
not have a plant cut. 





Turnip and Cabbage Maggots 


“PLEASE tell us how to get rid of 
small worms that eat turnips and 
collards.” 





It is probable that you have the cab- 
bage and turnip maggots laid by a fly. 
Sweet poison will attract the fly and 
destroy them and stop the maggots. 
Mix 3 ounces of lead arsenate powder 

and 234 pounds of brown sugar in 4 
"gallons of water and spray here and 
there over the turnips. It is not nec- 
essary to spray all the patch, but to 
draw the flies to the sweetened poison. 
They can also be checked in the cab- 
bage by injecting a little carbon disul- 
phide into the soil near the plant. 


Not an Acid 


UNDERSTAND that acid is good 

for all leguminous crops, and that 
lime is good under alfalfa to neutral- 
ize the acidity of the soil. Now how 
is it that lime (a base) and acid work 
together?” 








I suppose that by “acid” you mean 
acid phosphate. That is not an acid 


at all but a neutral salt. It is a super- 
phosphate of lime, and no manufac- 
turer would have any free acid in it, 
as that would injure its drilling. Lime 
mixed with acid phosphate will tend 
to revert the phosphoric acid and 
make it slightly less available. Lime 
is used all through the soil for cor- 
recting acidity, promoting the nitrifi- 
cation of organic matter and improv- 
ing the physical condition of the soil. 





Dry Bordeaux Mixture 


ROM South Carolina: “In a recent 

issue of The Progressive Farmer 
you are credited with the statement 
that a pound of Bordeaux mixture and 
Paris green im ten gallons of water 
will kill the Irish potato beetle. Do 
you mean a pound of each of the in- 
gredients, or a half pound of each?” 





I did recently advise some one that 


in September or October, and after 
getting a good stand of grass do not 
turn on it too soon and let the cattle 
pull it out by the roots. It is too late 
now to graft the pecan, but when you 
graft get scions from the finest nut- 
bearing tree you know of, 


Give Your Address 


iF Mr. J. B. Bassett will inform me 
where he lives I will use his stamp 
and write him a reply to his letter. 


Growing Alfalfa 


ROM North Carolina: “Please let 
me know how to start alfalfa? 
Have tried three times and failed.” 











Sow the land in peas the middle of 
May. Turn them under in August, 
after disking them down well. Then 
harrow in a ton of lime an acre and 
then 400 pounds of acid phosphate, 
and sow 25 pounds of seed an acre and 
brush in with a smoothing harrow. 
Sow in August. Then if you get a 
good stand and find in the spring that 
the alfalfa is turning yellow, mow it 
off at once and it will come out all 








ous supply this summer. 


in the drill. 


and rot. 


of vegetables all summer and fall. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


LANT that second patch of melons, so as to be sure of a continu- 


2. Use harrows and weeders over young cotton and corn to 
break crusts, kill young weeds and grass and save moisture. 


3. Plant a liberal acreage of peanuts for the hogs if you are in a 
section where peanuts do well, spacing the plants close—6 to 10 inches 


4. In chopping cotton on average thin land leave the plants close. 
A hoe’s width in the drill should be the rule. 


5. Be ready to spray the fruit at the right time to prevent worms 


6. Keep up successive plantings in the garden, so as to have plenty 








the dry Bordeaux mixture sold in one- 
pound cans would need ten gallons of 
water for spraying, and 1% pounds of 
lead arsenate in 50 gallons of Bor- 
deaux mixture will kill potato beetles, 
while the Bordeaux mixture will at 
the same time be preventing blight. 
Do not get things confused. I was re- 
ferring not to the home-mixed Bor- 
reaux but to the dry Bordeaux, which 
seedsmen sell in cans from one pound 


up. 





What After Wheat? 


ROM South Carolina: “I sowed 

wheat after peas, liming the land, 
and intended to sow alfalfa on the 
land. What is best to sow after the 
wheat?” 





After cutting the wheat, break the 
stubble and sow to peas. In August 
disk the peas down and turn them un- 
der and spread a ton of lime an acre 
and harrow it in well. Then harrow 
in 400 pounds an acre of acid phos- 
phate and sow 25 pounds an acre of 
alfalfa seed and brush in with a 
smoothing harrow. 





Summer Pasture 


“ISN’T it too late to sow pasture for 
cattle? Let me know what kind of 
grass and how much seed to use, and 
whether to shelter it with peas. I 
have a pecan tree I wish to graft on. 
Shall I get grafts from a seedling tree 
or from one that has borne nuts?” 





You can make a summer pasture by 
sowing Sudan grass thickly broadcast, 
about 15.pounds of seed an acre, any 
time in May. For a permanent pas- 
ture, sow land in peas, fertilizing 
them with acid phosphate, and either 
turn them under in the fall or cut for 
hay. Then plow the stubble and har- 
row in an application of lime and sow 
a mixture of 10 pounds of orchard 
grass, 10 pounds of Canada bluegrass 
and 5 pounds of redtop an acre. Sow 


right. Be sure that the land is well 
drained and is deeply broken. Then 
before sowing the seed, get a culture 
of the bacteria for alfalfa and inocu- 
late the seed, or get soil from a field 
where it has been grown with success 
and spread that and plow under at 
once to nrevent the sun from killing 
the bacteria. 


Do Not Overdo It ‘ 


fpRoM North Carolina: “I have 20 
acres in wheat on land that will 
make a bale and a half of cotton an 
acre. I put 300 pounds of special wheat 
fertilizer an acre, and about the 20th 
of March added 125 pounds of nitrate 
of soda an acre. Will it pay to make 
a second application of the nitrate of 
soda?” 





By no means. On good land, with 
300 pounds of fertilizer and then 125 
pounds of nitrate of soda added you 
will have a strong growth of straw, 
and more nitrate would give it a 
heavier growth, and you would be in 
danger of getting too great a growth 
of straw and a lodging of the wheat 
after the heads form. With what has 
been done you will have plenty of 
growth to make good heads, and more 
nitrogen would simply add to the 
growth of straw without adding much 
to the grain. 





Destroying Bermuda Grass 


ROM Alabama: “A Northern man 

has rented a place that is badly 
infested with Bermuda grass, and had 
me to break it deeply for him. Being 
deeply turned, we cannot rake out the 
grass. What will be the best crop on 
that land?” 





lf the land is worked rapidly you 
can make corn very well on it, but if 
you once get behind in wet weather, 
the grass will take possession. The 
best thing would have been to have 
plowed it very shallow and raked out 
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all the grass possible. But as it is 
buried deeply, perhaps some will be 
too deep to grow. Sow peas at the 
rate of five or six pecks an acre, cut 
them for hay in August, then break 
the stubble and sow crimson clover 
seed, 15 pounds an acre. Turn this in 
the spring for corn, and cultivate | 
clean and sow peas in corn. After 
that, I do not see that there should be 
any more trouble from Bermuda. 


- Grub Them Out 


ROM North Carolina: “I have some 

large maples, oaks and elms which 
I wish to kill. What can I do besides 
cutting them down down? Can I 
bore a hole and fill with salt or some- 
thing else to kill them?” 








No you cannot insert anything to 
kill the trees. The best thing is to 
grub them out by the roots. It is far 
easier to take a tree out by the roots 
than it is to take the stump out after 
cutting the tree ddwn. I would try 
this plan. 


Again, Nut Grass 


ROM North Carolina: “I have 

bought a farm on which there is 
about half an acre of nut grass. What 
is the best and cheapest way to get 
rid of it?” 








There would be no difficulty with nut 
grass and many othef weeds if farm- 
ers farmed their land in a good im- 
proving rotation, with legumes on 
the land between all sale crops. Nut 
grass increases because people let the 
land run to weeds in the fall, and 
there will be thousands of plants com- 
ing from seed for every one that 
comes from the nuts. Smothering 
crops of peas and clover and clean 
cultivation in hoed crops will clean 
up the nut grass. Give weeds no 
chance to grow and seed and they will 
disappear. 





Bedding Sweet Potatoes 


aang Alabama: “As I did not treat 

my potatoes for brown rot before 
bedding them, which I did not know 
I had, will it be of any benefit to spray 
the slips when. I set them in the field? 
I selected a lot of sound and well 
shaped potatoes for seed at digging 
time last fall, and banked them by 
themselves. They kept well. Do you 
think they are diseased like those in 
my potato house?” 





Better spray the plant bed with 
Bordeaux mixture, and after the 
plants get to growing in the field 
spray again. Then never bed any 
potatoes showing brown blotches on 
the skin. Never bed twice in same 
place. Then grow potatoes especially 
for bedding by taking cuttings from 
the best vines in the patch and plant- 
ing them in August. These will make 
moderate-sized and small potatoes, 
and are better set quite closely in 
the rows. They will keep better than 
the early potatoes. Then before put- 
ting potatoes in your house next fall, 
fumigate it well by burning sulphur 
in it and spray it well inside with 
Bordeaux mixture or formaldehyde. 
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When fitting anew 
tire, always put if 
on & rear wheel 
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Do the tire you use enablegtert 


Wher a replacement 
fis necessary on a front 
wheel,.don’t fit,a@ new 
tire, but move up a 
to tire from the rear. 


to apply | 


this principle Waly ilesaire bills by 20%? 


Tire rotation is practicable only when fully interchangeable tires tike 
_ Michelin Universal Treads are used.on both front and tear wheels. 


Many nen-skids, while perhaps satis- 
factory on the rear wheels, cannot be 
used to advantage in front because 
their small sharp projections make .-. 
steering difficult, much ‘the same as’ 
driving over rough roads. Recogniz- 
ing this fault, many tire manufacturers 
are now recommending. the *use .of ’: 
smooth tread ‘driving +iPes?? “for” 
front wheel equipment. G 


Michelin .~Universals are equally 
satisfactory for all four wheels be- 
cause of their broad, flat treads. Use 
Michelins and secure all the eco- 
nomical advantages of tire rotation. 
Protect. yourself against dangerous 
front skids and obviate the necessity 
of carrying two types of spares. 





Michelin Tire Company 


Southern Distributing Branches: 
Atlanta Jacksonville Charlotte 
Dallas New Orleans Memphis 


Factory : Milltown, New,Jersey 
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Second Applications of Fertilizers: 


When 


° By B. L. MOSS 


{This is No, 19 in our series of articles on “The Fifty-two Biggest Problems of the Average Southern Farmer.”’] 


How and 








when made at the right time, with 

the right materials and on the 
right crops, pay and pay well. But, 
because of failure in one or more of 
these three essentials, much labor and 
money have been wasted in making 
second applications of fertilizers. In 
this article, we propose to show, bas- 
ing our statements on evidence from 
our Southern experiment stations, 
first, what fertilizers should be used 
in making side or second applica- 
tions; second, what crops are particu- 
larly benefited by second applica- 
tions; third, when these applications 
should be made for best results; and, 
fourth, how they should be made. 

b J 


Q wiene applications of fertilizers, 


Only Nitrogenous Fertilizers Pay in 


Second Applications 

Y PROCESS of elimination, we can 

easily arrive at conclusions as to 
which fertilizers should and should 
not be used in side applications or as 
top-dressers. The underlying princi- 
ple in making side applications of fer- 
tilizers is founded on the fact that 
certain materials are quickly soluble 
in the soil moisture, are quickly 
leached out of«the soil, and that they 
should be applied to the growing 
crops at a time when these crops 
can make the most _ profitable 
use of them. Now it happens that 
potash and phosphoric acid are leach- 
ed out of the soil in very small quan- 
tities, and it is entirely safe to apply 
phosphorus and potassium-carrying 
materials at or before planting time. 
In fact, to apply part of these mate- 
rials at planting time and the remain- 
der in the form of side-dressings sim- 
ply means a waste of labor. Of the 
nitrogen-carrying materials, organic 
materials like cottonseed meal, pea- 
nut meal, tankage, dried blood, etc., 
decay and become soluble and avail- 
able more or less slowly, and hence 
on our average soils and as a general 
rule it is probably best to apply these 
at about the time the crop is planted. 
A possible exception may be found in 
the case of corn on very sandy land 
with an open subsoil, where leaching 
may be excessive. ‘ 


We have thus eliminated potash, 
phosphoric acid and organic sources 
of nitrogen as materials that should 
be used in making side applications, 
leaving only the non-organic sources 
of nitrogen to be so used. Chief 
among these are nitrate of soda and 
sulphate of ammonia, both of which 
are readily available to crops and at 
the same time are by far our cheapest 
sources of nitrogen. 


& 
Crops on Which Side Applications 
Pay 


N AVERAGE thin soils in the 

South the use of sulphate of am- 
monia and nitrate of soda in side ap- 
plications or as top-dressers on oats; 
wheat, corn, cotton and a number of 
garden crops is undoubtedly profita- 
ble on the average. 


In the case of oats and wheat, an 
application of nitrogen in a quickly 
available form from 8 to 12 weeks be- 
fore the crop is ready to harvest us- 
ually pays well, furnishing as it does 
the element most needed to acceler- 
ate stalk and leaf growth, without 
which of course the formation of 
plump, heavy grain is impossible. 
From 60 to 120 pounds per acre of ni- 
trate of soda is the amount usually 
recommended for oats and wheat, and 
it is probable that the most profitable 
results will usually be had from about 
100 pounds per acre. In using sul- 


phate of ammonia a somewhat lesser 
amount per acre, probably 20 or 25 
per cent, may be used, since this 
material is about one-third richer in 
nitrogen than is nitrate of soda. In 
applying these materials to small 
grain, care should be exercised to see 
that there is mo moisture on the 
leaves at the time of application. 
Probably the use of a drag harrow to 
mix the material with the surface soil 
is advisable, though not absolutely 
necessary. 

In a number of experiments con- 
ducted last year by the Department 
of Agriculture and also by the Ala- 
bama Experiment Station on average 
thin lands, the use of nitrate of soda 
at the rate of 100 pounds per acre in- 
creased the corn yield on the average 
about 7 bushels per acre. With ni- 


will be gotten in about 200 pounds of 
nitrate of soda per acre or 150 pounds 
of sulphate of ammonia. We would 
suggest scattering the material along- 
side the plants and lightly cultivating 
it in. 

Garden crops that are grown main- 
ly for their tops and leaves are gen- 
erally benefitted from quick acting 
nitrogenous fertilizers like sulphate 
of ammonia and nitrate of soda. In 
some truck-growing sections, particu- 
larly in the East, these materials are 
used heavily, sometimes at the rate 
of 300 to 400 pounds per acre as side- 
dressers. 

It should of course be understood 
that the use of these nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers’ pre-supposes a shortage of ni- 
trogen in the soil, a shortage that ex- 
ists on probably 80 or 9 per cent of 

















VIVE LA FRANCE, WORLD'S CHAMPION FOUR-YEAR-OLD JERSEY 


This Cow Has a Record of 14,925 Pounds of 


Milk and 1,031 Pounds of Butter Fat in One 


Year 


trate of soda at about $4.25 per hun- 
dred and corn at $2 a bushel, it will 
be seen that such an application re- 
sulted in a very nice profit. In using 
sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of 
soda on corn, the same sized applica- 
tion as recommended for wheat and 
oats will probably on an average be 
best. We would suggest putting a 
small amount of either of these mate- 
rials 2 to 4 or 5 inches from each stalk 
of corn, lightly cultivating it in. 

In using sulphate of ammonia or ni- 
trate of soda on cotton, probably 
somewhat heavier amounts than re- 
commended for grain may be profit- 
ably used, since the gross returns per 
acre from cotton are generally higher 
than from the grain crops. On our av- 
erage thin hill lands for cotton we can 
probably safely use as much as 30 
pounds of nitrogen per acre, which 


the soils of the Cotton Belt. On rich 

bottom lands and lands that have had 

heavy applications of stable manures, 

applications of nitrogenous fertilizers 

are not generally to be recommended. 
b 7 


Don’t Make Applications Too Late 


GREAT trouble with many farm- 

ers in making side applications of 
fertilizers has been that these have 
been made too late for best results. 
In the case of oats and wheat, as an 
illustration, there seems to be pretty 
conclusive evidence that for most 
profitable results applications should 
be made not later than abaut 8 weeks 
before harvest time, and 10 to 12 
weeks would probably be consider- 
ably better. In making side applica- 
tions for corn, in many sections it is 
the common impression that the fer- 








fifth or sixth row. 





SIX FUNDAMENTAL RULES FOR CULTIVATING CORN 
AND COTTON 


IRST, prepare a good seed bed by breaking the land broadcast 
with at least a ten-inch turning plow; follow this with a disk 
harrow and then use a section harrow. 


2. Plant the crop in equally spaced rows. 
row, but if water furrows are necessary, make a water furrow every 


3 Just before the plants appear, break the surface crust and 
destroy the young weeds with a section harrow, harrowing diagon- 
ally across the rows. Continue this harrowing until the corn is six to 
eight inches high and cotton two to four inches high. 

4. Cultivate deeply (three to four inches) the first time, using at 
least a five-shovel, one-horse, walking cultivator. or at best a six- 
shovel, two-horse wheeled cultivator. 

5. As the plant grows, gradually cultivate more shallow (not over 
two inches), using eight-inch sweeps next to the plants. 


6. During the late cultivation substitute eight or ten-inch sweeps 
(not any larger) for the other shovels and cultivate very shallow. 
Keep these sweeps sharp and all weeds will be destroyed. A spring- 
tooth cultivator can be used during the late cultivation in place of the 
sweeps.—F. R. Jones, Mississippi Agricultural College. 


Do not bed up every 


Use four-inch shovels. 
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about~-the 





tilizers. should be used at 

time the corn begins to “bunch for 
tassel.” We have good evidence that 
this uch too late, and that on an 
average better results will be had 
from making the side applicativ 


when the corn is from knee to waist 
high. Knee-high as a rule wil! prob- 
ably be the best time 

With cotton, as with other crops, 
the general tendency has been to 
make side applications entirely too 
late. Dr. B. W. Kilgore, of the North 
Carolina Experiment Station, says 
that on lands with a fairly good clay 
subsoil he considers it quite safe to 
put all the nitrate of soda and sul- 
phate of ammonia to be used on the 
cotton at planting time. Of course 
where there is not a clay subsoil this 
practice is inadvisable, because of the 
danger of leaching. Another point in 
this connection is this: Cotton, par- 
ticularly under boll weevil conditions, 
needs a quick acting nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer to start it off vigorously in the 
early spring, and here is another rea- 
son for applying part or all of the ni- 
trate of soda or sulphate of ammonia 
when the crop is planted. Where 
either of these materials is to be used 
as a side-dressing for cotton, just as 
soon as possible after chopping we 
regard as the best time to use them, 
and certainly would not care to wait 
later than the time of the appearance 
of the first blooms. Any later appli- 
cations are too likely to result in ex- 
cessive stalk and leaf growth without 
an increased production of fruit. 

In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that the old idea that nitrate 
of soda is quickly leached out of the 
soil must be given up. In the writer's 
experience, there has been a very 
considerable residual effect from ni- 
trate of soda the second year after 
application, plainly indicating that 
leaching out was by no means com- 
plete. This of course is probably not 
applicable to soils with a sandy, open 
subsoil. 

Farmers often ask as to just how 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of am- 
monia should be applied to the soil, 
but we do not consider this point of 
very great importance. Of course in 
using these materials on small grain 
crops they should be broadcasted and 
the work should be done as uniformly 
and evenly as possible, using care to 
break any lumps that may have 
formed. 


In fertilizing corn, particularly on 
thin land where the stalks will prob- 
ably be 3 or 4 feet apart, we consider 
it best to drop a pinch of the soda or 
sulphate of ammonia anywhere from 
2 to 5 inches from each plant, lightly 
cultivating it in. Cotton on thin land 
will usually be so closely spaced as to 
make a separate application for each 
stalk impracticable, and the best plan 
will probably be to scatter the mate- 
rial alongside the plants, lightly cultt- 
vating it into the soil. The same will 
be true of garden crops on which 
these fertilizers are used. 





New Farmers’ Bulletins for Free 
Distribution 


WEET Potato Growing.—(Farmers’ Bulle- 

tin No. 999), This contribution from the 
Bureau of Plant Industry is suitable for gen- 
eral distribution. 

Iiow to Control Billbugs Destructive to 
Cereal and Forage Crops.—(Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 10038). Farmers who have to combat 
this pest will find this bulletin helpful. 

The Larger Corn Stalk-borer.—(Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1025.) Designed especially to 
help farmers in the South Atlantic states. 

Growing Sugar Cane for Syrup.—(Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1034). For distribution in 
the South Atlantic and Gulf Coast states. 

Mlustrated Poultry Primer. — (Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1040). The object of this bul- 
Jetin is to give by means of photographs and 
brief statements, the fundamentals underly- 
ing the production of poultry. 

The Eelworm Disease of Wheat and Its 
Control.—(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1041). For 
general distribution, especially in Virginia, 
West Virginia, Maryland, Georgia and Cali- 
fornia, 

Any Progressive Farmer reader can get 
any or all of the above bulletins free by 
writing the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., or his Trep- 
resentative or Senator in Congress, and as& 
for Farmers’ Builetin No. so and so instead 
of giving name of bulletin. ésid ‘ 
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No Belts—No Suspenders 


LEE UNION-ALLS are all in one 
piece—so easy and comfortable you’ll be glad 
you own a suit every time you put it on. 
Remember too that LEE UNION-ALLS 
cover your body from head to foot, protecting 
your skin from dirt, grime and chaff. Superior 
quality features make LEE UNION-ALLS 
the most economical work garments manufac- 
tured. All seams are triple-stitched, all strain 
points are reinforced; buttons are riveted to 
the cloth; button holes are rip and ravel proof. 
Many other features insuring long, satisfactory 
wear. If your dealer does not handle LEE 
UNION-ALLS, write for further information 
and tell us his name. 


DEPARTMENT 2055 


The H.D. Lee Mercantile Company 


Kansas City, Mo. > Kansas City, Ken. 
South Bend, Ind. Wax ti ‘ Trenten, N. J. 
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Heat and Pressure do not 


break Havoline Oil 


You know machinery. You know that 
even the highest grade bearings will soon 
burn out unless they get proper lubrica- 
tion in necessary quantity. 


There are two kinds of lubricating oils. 
The oil that stays put. And the kind that 
does not stay put. Many a farmer has 
had to buy new bearings for his tractor 
because the oil he used didn’t stay put. 


HAVOLINE OIL 


REO. U.S.PAT. > 
‘It makes a difference’”’ 
COPYRIGHT 
Havoline Oil is famous for staying put. The 
intense heat of the combustion chambers does not 
break it down. The terrific pressure of the bear- 
ings does not break it up. Havoline does not per- 
mit steel to rub against steel, and thus cause the 
need of expensive repairs, replacements, or idle days. 


One of the grades of Havoline Tractor Oil ex- 
actly fills the needs of your tractor, whatever its 
make, type, or length of service, just as one of the 
grades of Havoline Oil exactly meets your motor 
car requirements. 


No tractor man will encourage you to use an 
inferior grade of oil. You do so at your own risk. 
No agent or manufacturer will hold himself respon- 
sible for a tractor that gets improper lubrication. 
It is safer to stick to Havoline. 


Havoline greases are compounded of 
Havoline Oil and pure, sweet tallow, 
Clean to handle and correct in body, 


Indian Refining Company New York 
Incorporated 
Producers and Refiners of Petroleum 


Send today for the free ‘‘No Smoking” sign to tack on your barn, 
It may save your barn from burning down. 





UK DIAR REFINING 0. 
eae 
KEW TORK USA 
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The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


XIX.—Making Second Applications 


| {This is No. 19 in Our series o 
Average Southern Farmer.” 
} 


of Fertilizers: How and When 


liscussions of “The Fifty-two Biggest Problems of th 
The same subject is also discussed on page 6 in this issue) 





econd Applications Pay on Poor 
Lands 


83 Prize Letter) 


Pas iarmer who 


build up his land to 
means of legumes, cov- 
er crops and barnyard manure will 
need no second application of fertil- 
izer on his cotton. His soil, rich in 
humus and organic nitrogen, is stored 
sufficient nourishment to 


Wise enough to 
a high degree 


ertility by 


with teed 


ithe crop until harvest time. 


However, when the top soil is thin 
and poor, and when the crop is de- 
pendent upon commercial fertilizer 
for plant food, it is generally best to 
put on the fertilizer in two applica- 
tions. The first application should 
consist of 200 pounds per acre of good 
mixed fertilizer, put on before or at 
planting time. After the crop has 
been worked out the first time, the 
second dose should be applied around 
the young cotton. This should con- 
sist of 200 pounds of mixed fertilizer 
and 100 pounds of nitrate of soda 
Sweep it in, thus making one plowing 
do for mixing in the fertilizer and 
cultivating the cotton too. The nitro- 
gen in commercial fertilizer is in a 
concentrated, readily available form. 
By applying it after the cotton has 
developed fair-sized roots the plants 
are enabled to quickly use it up be- 
fore it leaches away. 

[t used to be a common saying that 
“Too much fertilizer would burn up 
the crop.” I have seen 

r scantily fertilized 
spindly and droopy in 
But in the midst of the field would be 
well 


many a field 
cotton crow 
mid-summet 
little spots of luxurious, crown 
cotton. Those flourishing spots mark- 
ed the places where the fertilizer 
had 

time Chat 
that cotton would thrive on fertilizer 
and plenty of it. 


MRS. J. D. ALISON 


been dumped at planting 
mighty 


} 
SackS 


was good proot 


Minter, Ala: 


Editorial Comment:—Mrs. Alison’s 
plan of fertilizing cotton is good, ex- 
cept that we would prefer to use all 
the mixed fertilizer at planting time, 
applying the nitrate of soda as a side- 
dressing about the time the first 
squares appear. 





Use Nitrogenous Fertilizers for 
Side-dressers 


($2 Prize Letter) 


N THE first place, to get the best 
results from using fertilizer, a per- 
son should farm right, and to farm 
right is to rotate the crops ang sow 
legumes, plenty of them, so as to 
keep plenty of vegetable matter in 
the soil. Then it will pay to use fer- 
tilizers, especially acid and potash 

I have tried second applications of 
fertilizers for many years, and at 
many different stages of the crop, but 
a complete fertilizer should not be 
used. 

The best way I have tried for corn 
is this: Just before planting, I sow- 
ed broadcast with a wheat drill 400 
pounds of acid phosphate and 50 
muriate of potash per 
acre; then I ran off my rows and 
planted the corn. When the corn was 
bunching for tassel I sowed in the 
middle of the row 100 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda per acre. 


IT averaged that year 60 bushels per 
acre. 


In my experience, it depends large- 


‘ly upon what form the ammonia is in. 


If it is cottonseed meal or sulphate of 
ammonia, it should be applied earlier 
than nitrate of soda, which. time 


should be when the corn is from knee 
to waist higl should be 
tl the siding furrow or w 


eicaer tii 
listributor about one ‘toot 


and sowed 
ith a 
Luang 
from the plants 

[t does not pay to put all of the fertil- 
izer at planting time, for it will make 
the stalk, then it is done. The cor: 
begins to burn up, and sometimes the 
fodder dries up to the ear by the time 
the corn begins to make. Therefore 
we have stalks but not much cor 
The second application keeps the 
fodder green, and as long as we can 
keep the fodder green the stalk is in 
i good condition to make a good ear 
Not only do we get a good ear, but 
the fodder and shucks, above what 
they would have made, will almost 
pay for the fertilizer. 

R. P. HUNT. 

4Wake Forest, N. = 


Editorial Comment.—We are award- 
ing Mr. Hunt second prize this week, 
because his plan has some excellent 
features. However, as we are point- 
ing out in our special article on page 
6, side applications of fertilizers are 
often made too late, and we believe 
Mr. Hunt will get better results if he 
will apply his nitrate of soda some- 
what earlier. We also believe he 
might very profitably leave off potash 
in fertilizing corn, especially at pres- 
ent prices for potash goods. 





An Alabama Farmer’s Plan 


MONG the farmers of the Sout 
#2 are many who farm very poor land 
and now those poor land farmers are 
the ones [ wish to advise 

Break your land thoroughly, a1 
lon’t plant too early. Lgave a balis 

the middle and when ready 
plant, break out this balk and rut 
planter in furrow, spacing corn not 
less than 36 inches in drill. Don’t us 
any fertilizer at planting time, bu 
after the first cultivation break the 
middle to the corn good and deep 
Now when you are ready to begin the 
second cultivation, let your hands 
have fertilizer handy and go jus 
ahead of the 12-inch solid sweep and 
drop fertilizer, say 200 to 300 pounds 
per acre, on or at root of hill of corn 
with the solid sweep just behind 
heaping the dirt to the corn and 
covering the fertilizer. This should 
be done on or about June 1. 

The man on poor land who follows 
this plan will not fail to make a load 
of corn on each acre, provided he 
goes on with his cultivation as late 
as July 1. 

The above plan is better than the 
Williamson plan for very poor soil, be- 
cause you need net try to stunt your 
corn, for the land being poor is suffi- 
cient to stunt it. J. G. WELLS. 

Honoraville, Ala. 


Editorial Comment:—Mr. Wells 
does not say what kind of fertilizer 
he uses, but we presume it is an ordi- 
nary factory-mixed fertilizer. As we 
are pointing out on page 6 of this is- 
sue, we believe it usually the wiser 
plan to apply potassium and phos- 
phorus-carrying fertilizers about 
planting time, to be followed by side 
dressings of sulphate of ammonia of 
nitrate of soda later in the season. 





A Texas Farmer’s Way 


Y EXPERIENCE in top-dressing 

or in the second application of 
fertilizer was anything but a pleas- 
ing one. I tried to find a machine on 
the local markets for broadcasting ia 
the middle, but was doomed to disap- 
pointment. I wasn’t to be stopped, how- 
ever, so I got our one-row grain drill 
and broadcasted or drilled a mixture 











Saturday, May 10, 1919] 


of nitrate of soda and acid phosphate | 


mixed in equal parts. I put this down 
as the squares were forming on 
my cotton. 
| said, the experience was an) 

thing but pleasing; the air was damp 
nd it was a little foggy the day | put 
t down, and the fertilizer absorbed 
the moisture and would clog the ma 
chine constantly. I managed to get 
through, however, and since then | 
have been making a heavy applica- 
tion with a one-row distributor in the 
middles and plowing it to the row 

On my corn IJ used the one-row dis 
tributor, making two trips to the row, 
one on each side and as close to the 
corn as possible. 1 applied it to my 
corn just after or sheran it the time of 
the second cultivation. 

Elmo, Texas. HUNTER B. LYON 
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N AKE plans now for that school | 


fair! 

Keep the harrow going over 
planted fields where a crust is liable 
to form on them. 

Plant cowpeas early for table use. 
Yhey are one of our finest vegetables. 

Make the corn and cotton rows so 
they will help prevent washing of hill- 
sides instead of encourage it. 

Do not spray the orchard once and 
then quit. Keep up the good work 
according to the sthedule in our 
“Reference Special.” 

Keep in mind the fall and winter 
vegetables so that the planting date 
will not slip by unnoticed. Better 
consult Massey’s Garden Book or our 
Reference Special frequently about 
planting dates. 

As soon as the early vegetables are 
off the garden, break the land and 
plant other vegetables. Most garden 
soils are made rich by heavy manur- 
ing and fertilization, and every foot 
should be made to produce all the 
time. 

Save some of the clover seed. lf 
you don’t know how, write the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for a copy of 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 646, which gives 
directions for making a clover seed 


stripper. 
This is the month in which to sow 
millet for hay. If you need such a 


catch crop, there is no timé to lose in 
buying seed. Other hay crops can be 
grown which do not rob the soil so 
much, but millet comes in when not! 
ing else will, and is therefore valua- 
ble. 

We hope you were prepared for the 
swarming of the bees, and had hives 
ready to avoid delay and perhaps the 
loss of a colony. Bee culture is one 
ef the most profitable side lines on 
the farm, if properly managed, and 
everyone should make the most of it. 

Now is a good time to put on a 
“drive” for increasing the Sunday 
school attendance. Since spring is 
here, there is no excuse for boys and 
girls—and old folks, of course—stay- 
ing at home on Sunday. Get them 
out to church and Sunday school by 
some method. 

And while you are putting in 
screens to keep out the flies, do not 
forget to “swat the rooster.” Infer- 
tile eggs are the only kind to market 
in ahy season, and this is especially 
true in the summer when the heat 
will cause fertile eggs to spoil so 
easily. 

Dull shares increase the draft on 
Plows. If you are plowing with such 
an implement therefore, use three 
horses where you would ordinarily 
use one. This has been proved the 
right ratio of increased power by 
actual test. 


A screened porch makes a mighty 


| 











| 


£00d dining-room in summer. If you | 
haven’t such a place in which to en- | 


j}Oy your summer meals, better put in 
an order for enough screen wire to 
do the job the next time you are in 
town, 


\ 
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TRADE MARK 


Lew vopx. Y 
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Concrete Really Protects 


pen tractors and other farm implements and 
machinery represent an investment that should 
be properly protected against losses by fire, rust, 
inefficiency and depreciation. 


Concrete housing will lengthen their service life by 
several years. A perfect shelter—weather-tight and 
with’a good floor — built of Atlas Portland Cement, 
will be economical in first cost. It will require no 
painting and no repairs and will properly protect 
your machinery investment. 


All that you want to know about concrete construc- 





AT] LAS tion is contained in our book, “Concrete on the Farm.” 
Write our nearest office for your copy. 





New York Boston Ph 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


iladelpnia Savannah Chicago Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St Louis 














\ without cost or obligation. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
(address the Atlas Office nearest you) 
Please send me a copy of “Concrete On The Farm” 
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BMD. Quality can 
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On derwear 





MADE FOR THE | 


Same ane IBV. DI! It wnt BN.D. 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


lnecte Mots Ring US Pet 8 amc Forege Conmeres: 








B. Vv. D. Coat Cut B. V. D. Sleeveless 
Undershirts and Closed Crotch Union 
Knee Length Drawers. Suits (Pat. U. S. A.) 


$1% $12 


The Garment The Suit 


Remember. all Athletic mm | 
Underwear is not BV.D. il i / 
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ORCHARD AND TRUCK FARM NOTES FOR MAY 


By L. A. NIVEN 








ANY fruit growers seem to 
doubt the advisability of using 
a tractor in the orchards, but 


to such we would say that they cer- 
tainly can be used in the average 
orchard to a de- 
cided advantage. 
We have seen them 
used in orchards in 
many instances and 
they did most ex- 
cellent work. Many 
of the _ tractors, 
and especially the 
smaller type, do 
not require any 
more room for 
turning purposes than a team, and in 
fact some of them less. Therefore, let 
those who are thinking of purchasing 





MR. NIVEN 


a tractor forget the belief that they 
cannot be used economically in the 
orchard One man can do the work 


of two or three when using a tractor 
in the orchard, and in this day of high 
cost and scarcity of labor there are 
very few farms, whether fruit or other 
farms, that are of any size that can- 
not use a tractor to advantage. 
What to do for Plant Lice.—This is 
one of the common pests with which 
the truck grower is troubled. This 
pest may be a grayish color, green or 
pink and usually affects the tender 
tips and leaves of vigorous growing 
plants and sucks the juice therefrom. 
They seem to be especially fond of 
such plants as cabbage, watermelon, 
spinach, carrots, tomatoes, peas, 
beans, potatoes, etc. 


be found in masses, in fact almost in 
wads, on the underside of the leaves 
and on the tip of the stems of the 
plants. Keep in mind that this insect 
takes its food from the juices of the 
plants, The juice is sucked from the 
plant, and no amount of spraying with 
Paris green or other poison which an 
insect must eat in order to be killed 
will do any good. Something that will 
kill by coming in contact with it must 
be used. In other words, what is 
known as a “contact insecticide” must 
be used. For this purpose a decoction 
made from tobacco should be used. 
These nicotine solutions can be ob- 
tained in prepared form and all that 
is necessary to do is to dilute and 
spray on the plants. 


One precaution that is quite neces- 
sary, especially where the pests are 
on the under side of the leaves, is to 
use what is known as an angle nozzle, 
so that the spray solution may be 
thrown up on the pest, keeping in 





They may often 








Why It Is Impossible for the Packer 
to Fix Prices on Meat or Livestock 





Diagram showing how wholesale prices of beef have paralleled prices of cattle 
(Upper line indicates beef prices; lower line indicates cattle prices.) 


ESPITE prejudiced statements by professional agi- 


tators, Armour and Company have no more control over the 
ups and downs of livestock and meat prices than they have over the weather. 


Prices are determined by the supply of cattle on 
the one hand and the public demand on the other. 


When there are more cattle on the market than 
can be used, meat and cattle prices go down. 
When the demand for meat is greater than the 
available livestock supply, prices go up. 


In buying live animals the packer must adjust 
his purchases both to the number of livestock 
being shipped in and to what his judgment and 
experience tell him the public want in meat. 
From day to day, almost literally, his purchases 
of raw material and his sales of finished product 
must balance. It would be impossible to store vast 
quantities of meat without the supply piling up far 
beyond the demand. The American public will 
not eat frozen meat —it demands its beef fresh. 


The run of livestock to market is influenced by 
many things—droughts, natural season of matur- 
ity, feeding and weather conditions, and scores 
of other causes. 


Similarly, there are many factors that effect meat- 
buying by the public. A sudden wave of intense 
heat ; a severe blizzard blocking traffic; heavy re- 
ceipts of fish, fruits, vegetables, eggs and poultry ; 
general business conditions; or an epidemic such 


QUALITY wes 


as the recent Spanish Influenza (which at its 
height cut off public meat-buying by 25 per cent) 
—all have to be reckoned with. 


The packer must do all the guessing at 
both ends of the line. If be doesn’t buy 
cattle fast enough, he fails to supply the demand 
and loses business. If he buys tvo heavily he 
runs the risk of having the meat left on his 
hands and taking a loss. When the demand 
slumps, the conditions back up on the packer; 
he in turn often pockets a loss, slows up buying, 
and cattle prices fall. When better conditions 
reassert themselves, more cattle are wanted, and 
prices again go up. 


As Armour and Company’s existence depends 
upon a plentiful and constant supply of livestock, 
they are just as anxious that stockmen and farmers 
make fair and reasonable profits as themselves. 
But all that Armour can do is to prepare, dress 
and distribute the meat at the lowest possible 
labo: charge, and the fact that for many years 
Armour’s profits have averaged but three cents 
on each dollar’s worth of business done proves 
the truth of this fact. Indeed, last year, the 
period of the greatest volume in our history, 
our profits per dollar on our entire business, 
averaged but 1.8 cents. 


ARMOUR 4x: COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





This is the Mark Under Which Your 
Best Products Reach the Consumer 


Free Booklet “The Livestock Producer and 
Armour.”’ 


Farm Bureau, U. S. Yards, Chicago. 


For your copy address Armour’s 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’ 


mind that in order to be efficient this 
spray must come in contact with the 
pest. 

This nicotine solution will kill al 
most any of these soft-bodied insect 
with which it comes in contact and a 
careful lookout should be kept by the 
trucker to see that the young tende: 
plants are not damaged by these 
pests. 

Controlling Melon Anthracnose.— 
Watermelon anthracnose is a disease 
that has given the watermelon grow- 
ers of the South considerable trouble 
during the past few seasons, It is like 
many other diseases, in that it cannot 
be cured but it can be prevented by 
spraying thoroughly with Bordeaux 
mixture, and the Florida Experiment 
Station advises the following spray- 
ing schedule in order to control it: 


Give the first spraying just about 
the time vines begin to run, followed 
by the second spraying when the 
plants have developed a fairly good 
system of runners, The third spray- 
ing will be found advisable just about 
three weeks before the watermelons 
are grown and the fourth spraying 
about one week before the melons 
are grown. This same station recom- 
mends that where the aphis is or the 
plant, that this pest can be controlled 
by adding to the Bordeaux mixture 
the proper amount of Black Leaf 40. 


Spray Peaches.—In order to protect 
peaches from worms and rot a spray- 
ing should be given a week to 10 days 
after the blossoms fall with self- 
boiled lime-sulphur and arsenate of 
lead, the arsenate of lead being for 
the purpose of preventing worms and 
the self-boiled lime-sulphur for check- 
ing the rot. Then two weeks after 
this spraying or thereabouts, another 
application of the same material 
should be given. For varieties like 
the Elberta and those ripening later, 
still another application should be 
given of the self-boiled lime-sulphur, 
and this should be given about a 
month before ripening. Usually when 
this last spraying is given there will 
be no need for the arsenate of lead. 

It may just as well be kept in mind 
that worm-tree and rot-free fruit can- 
not be produced without these spray- 
ings and even though you may not 
have given the earlier sprayings, the 
later ones can yet be given. 


The same spraying that is given 
peaches should also be given plums. 


How and When to Spray Apples.— 
Just after the blossoms fell from the 
apple trees a spraying should have 
been given both for the purpose of 
preventing rot and for the prevention 
of worms getting in the apples. Many 
use the commercial lime-sulphur solu- 
tion along with one or two pounds 
of arsenate of lead. Others use plain 
arsenate of lead in water. About a 
month after this spraying, Bordeaux 
mixture, to which two pounds of ar- 
senate of lead has been added, should 
be given. This is for the purpose of 
checking rot and killing any worms 
or caterpillars that may be on hand. 


Dusting Instead of Spraying.— Many 
commercial fruit growers are giving 
careful thought to the matter of dust- 
ing instead of spraying fruit trees. 
Tt will be found well worth a trial, 
because one man can dust several 
times as many trees as three men cat 
spray with the average spraying out- 
fit. There are many reasons why this 
can be done. One is because of the 
fact that the material can be more 
quickly spread over the tree than can 
the liquid spray material and also 
because considerable work is avoided 
for the reason that no large amount 
of water is needed. As is well known 
one of the expensive parts of spraying 
is the handling of large quantities ot 
water. Every commercial fruit grow- 
er would do well to investigate this 
proposition. It may prove undesir- 
able under some conditions and de- 
sirable under others, and therefore it 
is a question that each fruit grower 











Where de all the flies come from 
that constantly move into your 
home? They come from every- 
where—from sick rooms, stables, 
manure piles—from places of filth 
of every kind and they carry with 
them disease germs that endanger 
the heaith of yourself and family. 


Bee Brand 
[Insect Powdey 


25¢ and S0c Everywhere 


Kills flies, fleas, mosquitos, lice, 
moths, bed bugs, ants, roaches 
and most other insect pests. 

It costs litthe—use it liberally. 
Barmiess to everything but insects. 


McCormick & Ce., Baltimore, Md. 


The “Scotch Kids” are sponsors for 
McCormick & Co. products. 

















Now Is the Time to 
BUY AFARM | 
in the Good Old U. S. A. 


Although the war is over, the demand for food 
continues. The business of producing things 
to eat, therefore, gives promise of paying sat- 
isfactory dividends 


The U. 8S. RAILROAD 
offers the cojperation of its HOMESEEKERS’ 
BUREAU & who wish to engage in 
farming, stock raising, dairying, poultry rais- 
ing, fruit growing and kindred pursuits Free 
information will be furnished about farm op- 
portunities in any State, on request 


ADMINISTRATION 








Write today. Giv eme the name of the State 
you want information about; say what line of 
farm activity you wish to follow, and the num- 
ber of acres you will need; and let me know 
what kind of terms you desire. The more par- 
ticulars you can send regarding your require- 
ments, the betier I can serve you 


Nothing to Sell 


Only Information to Give 


J. L. EDWARDS, Manager, 


Agricultural Section, U. S. Railroad Adminis- 
tration, Room 102, Washington, D. C. 
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Don't keep all that timber 
standing on your woodlot 
when you can make money 
sawing it into high-priced 
lumber. Every 16-foot log 

™ averaging 14 inches thick 
makes 100 feet of lumber. Ten 
such logs make 1000 feet worth 
from $25 to $40. With a portable 
“American” Saw Mill that you 
ean ran yourse i i your farm 


Write - Free Booklet. 
AMERICAN aoe MILL 
MACHINERY CO., 
1386 Terminal Bigg. 
New York. 
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Meal, Flour 
and Feed. 












saving with the 

Red Chief 
power, $4.00 up. 
ever built. 


as direct for catalogue and prices. 


You can grind your 
own Corn Meal, Gra- 
ham Flour, Grits and 
Feed, at a great 


Comes in any size you 
want for both hand and 
Most re- 
markable farm size mill 
Will last a 
If your dealer can't supply you. write 
You'll want 
a Red Chief on your place. It’s a money maker. 


Red Chief Mfg. Co., Bex 14, Louisville, Ky. 








Save your papers and get a binder. 





| be marketed when fresh. 
well mean the difference between a | 








should determine for himself by a 
careful study of it. 

Crltivate the Orchard. — The 
mercial fruit grower knows full well 
the value of cultivation in the orchard. 
Yet a great many give only one or two 
cultivations. This mistake, be- 
cause the fruit trees are just as true 
plants as cotton, corn or other annual 
crops, and for them to produce maxi- 
mum crops year after year and live 
the longest and to most sucessfully 
resist disease attack, frequent cultiva- 
tion should be given. In fact, the soil 
should be kept free of weeds and grass 
and a fine dust mulch on top in order 
to prevent evaporation of moisture 
and to keep air in the soil. Of course 


com- 


is a 


under certain conditions the sod meth- 


od is all right for apples, but certain- 
ly the’sod method is not desirable for 
peaches. Therefore, we would espe- 
cially tryto impress the point that fruit 
trees absolutely must have frequent 
and shallow cultivation during spring 
and the middle and early part of the 
summer if one would succeed in a big 
way in the fruit business. 

Keep Planting Vegetables. — Every 
trucker, especially those marketing in 
a retail way, will find it quite worth 
while to keep putting in new crops of 
vegetables. For instance, the early 
set tomatoes, under average 
tions, will cease to bear during late 


summer and if a second crop is put | 


out during May or early June these 
will be ready to take the place of the 


early set crop when this crop ceases | 


to bear. Of course a continued supply 
of such crops as snap beans should be 


| kept on hand, and in order to do this 
a new planting should be made every_— 


two weeks throughout the season, 
continuing right on up to Septemben 
or October, depending on the 
tion of the trucker. 

Truckers Should Have an Assort- 
ment of Vegetables.—1n order to make 
the most out of the business, the re 
tail trucker should have as varied an 
assortment of vegetables as possible, 
because what one person will like an- 


loca- 


| other may not and thereiore a trucker 


would do well to plant a liberal supply 


of black-eyed peas, lima beans, soy 
beans, parsnips, carrots, salsify, etc. 
The real object should be to have 


what the customer wants, 
10t what that may be. Of course 
it is not desirable as a rule to put in 
a great big acreage to some of these 


,crops for which only infrequent calls 


are had, yet the most successful truck- 


er who is marketing in a retail way | 


is‘the one who makes it a point to 


have any and all kinds of vegetables | 


that the customer may desire. 


Can the Surplus.—Wherever provis- | 
ion has not been made by the trucker | 


to can any surplus vegetables, that 
provision should be made at once, be- 


cause it is not infrequent for one to | 


find on hand a considerable quantity 


of vegetables that canot be marketed 


while fresh. If these are not made 
use of in some way it means a loss, 
and we wish to especially urge that 
every trucker have on hand a canning 
outfit sufficiently large to take care 
of any surplus vegetables that cannot 


profitable and an unprofitable year. 


Spray Potatoes.—If the Irish pota- | 


toes show 
good application of Bordeaux mixture. 
If the bugs are present add two and 


a half or three pounds of arsenate of | 


lead to each 50 gallons of the Bor- 
deaux. 





COLOR SENSE 


“It says here that blind people can be 
taught to distinguish colors by: the sense of 


touch,” said the Fat Man. 

“Well, that isn’t surprising,” replied the 
Thin Man “A fellow always knows when 
he feels blue, doesn‘t he?’’—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 





“The hired laborer labors on his own ac- 
count today and will hire others to labor for 
him tomorrow.’’—(Lincoln.) Buy W. 5S. 8. 
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prov ide insur- 


They will help in 1924 to giv: 
an education; to buy a home 
ance, etc, 
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RINCE ALBERT 
one over a turn 
new to every man fond 
of a tobacco smoke—whether 
* it’s through a jimmy pipe or 
via a home made cigarette! 
P. A. is such a revelation it 
wins your friendship completely, 
giving you a brand of satisfac- 
tion and keen enjoyment that never 
before has been yours. 


Tell you the truth, Prince Albert 
will make such a hit with your taste 
and your tongue, you'll wish you had 
been born twins so you could smoke 
just about twice as much! And, all this delight P. A. 

ands out can be credited to its quality. 


And, right behind this quality flavor and quality fra- 
grance is Prince Albert's freedom from bite and parch 
which is cat out by our exclusive patented process. 
We tell you to smoke your fill at any clip—jimmy pipe 
or makin’s cigarette—without a comeback! Does that 
sound like the goods to you? 

Buy Prince Albert everywhere tobacco is sold. Toppy red bags, 
tidy red tins, handsome pound and half pound tin humidors—and 


—that clever, practical poand crystal glass humidor with sponge 
moistener top that keeps the tobacco in auch perfect condition. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 











Bae | 


KEEN 


—Always 
|  Signifies 
Highest Quality 





KUTTER 



























































































































































$3443444444#3 : This trade-mark on tools and cutlery tells 
PECCECEEECEEC 73 you positively that they are of the highest 
F ECEECEEECCECEEEE quality. The best materials, the most 

| SECECERECEECCECESE modern design, the highest efficiency in 
SEEECECEECEPEEEECE use are always found under the KEEN 
43 PEce $44 4H KUTTER brand. 
PECEECEEEEECCE , SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 

| 444442 : : + + 344444 “The peseipemiten of QUALITY remains long ¢ “pen the PRICE t@ 
Ttitii + S44 4944 forgotten SIMMONS. 
a4 43435 cee Trade Mark Registered 





OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and exe 
new subscriber both one vear 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on thi 
proposition when you renew. 








o biggest poner. savin, 


fence catalog you 
hee ived. Write = it today. See the money Jou 
a? sav ‘e-—compare m: 


hi barb wire, ec. Don't b y until you get 
ices « n fen ates, wire, e' m pay ‘o 
Bar gain : Fen Cc crys Book. 150 styles. Samples to tes t and b ‘ook free 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 387 Cleveland, Ohio 


Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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THE SOY BEAN AS A SOIL IM- 
PROVING CROP 


In Addition to its Great Feed Value, 
the Soy Bean Ranks Among Our 
Best Soil-improvers 


Te: importance of the soy bean 
as a nitrogen-gatherer and a soil- 
improvement crop is scarcely 
less than that of the cowpea. It not 
only adds nitrogen to the soil, but it 
greatly improves the physical condi- 
tion of the land and increases the 
chances for the next following crop. 


(12) 


The value of the soy bean crop in 
maintaining soil fertility is increased 
when it is harvested by stock or when 
it is fed and the manure returned to 
the land. The easy method of har- 
vesting by pasturing and the increas- 
ed fertility of the land should not be 
overlooked by farmers. 


The soy bean is a leguminous plant, 
and on its roots live bacteria that 
gather atmospheric nitrogen and put 
it in the soil. The bacteria develop 
tubercles on the roots. When there 
are no tubercles present and the 
plants are slightly yellow and making 
poor growth, the maximum fertilizing 
effect of the crop is not secured. 


Effect of a Crop of Beans and Corn 
on Cotton 


; 


HE comparative fertilizing effect of 
a corn crop, cowpeas and soy beans 
drilled and cultivated when followed 
by a cotton crop is shown in the fol- 














lowing table: 
YIELD OF SEED COTTON PER ACRE 
| $. 
n | = £ 
Crops after te z = 
3 | eo 
-~ 
= 4 v ef 
an n > fo 
“ “ < ew 
Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs Lbs 
Corn 1303 | 979 } 1141 | 
Soy beans 1910 | 1008 1459 | 318 
Cow peas | 1890 | 962 | 14296 | 285 





All the stover and straw of the corn, 


cowpeas, and soy beans were left on 
the land and plowed under the next 
spring for soil improvement. Cotton 
followed corn, cowpeas and soy beans, 
and received no nitrogenous fertilizer 

From the corn land the average 
yield of seed cotton was 1141 pounds 
per acre; and from the soy bean land, 
1459.pounds. The cowpea land gave 
an average increase over the corn 
land of 285 pounds, and the soy bean 
land an average increase of 318 
pounds. In money value, the fertil- 
izing benefit from the cowpeas to the 


following cotton crop, if the seed cot- 
ton be calculated at 10 cents a pound, 
was $28.50 and from the sey beans 
$31.80 per acre 

Now is the time to plan crops that 
will help to reduce the fertilizer bill 
for 1920 cotton crop. The farmer who 
grows a good crop of beans this year 
has made an important step toward 
meeting his future fertilizer problems 


Fertilizing Effect on a Following Hay 


Crop 
N 1909 mixtur®s of crimson clover 
and Red Rust-proof oats, of crimson 
clover and Blue Stem wheat, and of 


crimson clover alone were planted af- 
ter corn, cowpeas, and soy beans. The 
yield of cured hay is shown in the ta- 
ble below: 























YIELD OF CURED HAY PER ACRE 
= = = 
2 S 5 ® 
= A n 
oS = 2 Se 
‘ ge Fig o Z pf 
Crops after af = © “ te * 2 
) G £ n a & £3 
Se|ge] — | gs | 2 
c oI u - 82 
o 0 iS) 
Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. 
Corn ..... | 4373 | 3612 | 2289 | 3391 |...... 
Cowpeas ..| 4709 5305 2791 | 4268 | 877 
Soy beans.| 5137 | 4722 2889 | 4249 | 858 





In the above table it is noticed that 
the average yield for hay following 
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he NEW WAY 
to Buy Flashlights 


UR dealers carry no she/f-weakened, \ifeless batteries. 
this cabinet keeps their stock moving—prevents batteries from becoming old. 
It positively assures fresh, high-powered batteries for your flashlights at a// times. 
No other method of selling flashlights and batteries can so positively guarantee you 


this protection. 


This cabinet guarantees you the nationally known French Ray-O-Lite Flashers. 


French Ray-O-Lite Flashers are more than mere flashlights. Due to our super- 
service batteries, they are dependable, long-burning 
Batteries come in UN- 
The dealer tests them before 


your eyes on the handy testing block which is a part 


v 


tRENC) 


AUTO SPECIAL 


Saal 
‘ 





FRENCH 











Acknowledged to 






under compar-~ 
able con- 
ditions 







portable electric lights. 
SEALED cartons. 


of the cabinet. 


French Batteries for Ray-O-Lites 
fit flashlight cases of all makes. No 
matter what kind of a flashlight you 
now have, buy your next battery from 
this convenient cabinet. The better 
stores have it. If your dealer is not 
already equipped, write us. 


French Battery & Carbon Co. 


Madison, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES AT — 


give longer service 20- 4 W. Wash. St., Chicago Austell Bldg., Atlanta, Ga : 
than any other dry 531 So. Ervay St., Dallas, Tex. 543 Goldengate Av., San Francisco 
cell-size for size- 3 Western Ave., Minneapolis 921 Broadway, Kansas City, M 


os 





The dealer who dis- 
plays this window 
sign, has the French 
Cabinet in his store, 


Because 
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JOBBERS AND DEALERS: 


this great merchandising proposition —today. 





may still be open. 


Write or wire us for 
full information on 
Your territory 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


beans is 877 and 858 


cowpeas and soy 
pounds greater respectively thai 
when it follows corn. When the hay 
was valued at-$30 a ton, the fertilizing 
effect of the cowpeas was $13.16 pe: 
acre and of soy beans $12.87. 

In 1906 an experiment was conduct 
ed to secure data on the fertilizing ef- 
fect of corn, cowpeas, and soy beans 
on a succeeding winter oat crop. The 
increase in yield of oats due to cow- 
peas, even where the seed had been 
picked, was about 300 per cent over 
the yield from the corn land. The in- 
crease in oats due to soy beans, which 
were gathered in such a way as to 


leave only the stubble, was 173 per 
cent over the yield from the cor: 
land. 


The Ohio Experiment Station found 
that the average yield of wheat fol- 
lowing soy beans was 10.3 bushels 
greater than that following corn. 

The soy bean as well as other le- 
gumes are cheap, useful crops to in- 
crease soil fertility. All southern 
farms need more nitrogen to increase 
the yields. The cheapest way to get 
these increases is to plant more crops 
like soy beans. Increase the acreage 
of legumes for feed and soil improve- 
ment. E. F. CAUTHEN 





How Does the Government Crop 
Report Help Farmers? 


O EVERY thinking man, it is or 

should be apparent that the Gov- 
ernment ctop report, by giving to the 
farmer on his remote farm the knowl- 
edge of the prospective and actual 
productién of crops as is possessed by 
the large buying interests, is of bene 
fit to the farmer who is in a position 
to hold his grain or other produce un- 
til the price reaches what he consid- 
ers, from the experience of past years, 
a reasonable price. 

But is the farmer who cannot hold 
his crop, but is compelled to sell it as 
soon as possible after harvest in order 
to meet pressing obligations, in any 
wise benefited by the Goveriment re- 
port? The Department occasionally 
receives lettrs from correspondents 
raising this question. 


While greater benefit may result to 
the man who is in a position to hold, 
yet the man who cannot hold his pro- 
duce for a satisfactory price is bene- 


fited. Despite occasional market ma- 
nipulations by speculators that ob- 
scure the action of the law of 
supply and demand the price of 
every commodity is_ finally  de- 
termined by that law. If less of 
a crop is available than needed, the 
price rises; if more than needed, the 
price falls. Temporarily, however, 


the price falls or rises, according as 
to whether the supplies offered for 
sale are greater or less than the im- 
mediate demand at the existing price 


Prices are regularly low immediate- 
ly after harvest for two principal rea- 
sons. One is the expense of storage, 
cost of handling, shrinkage, danger of 
loss from deterioration, fire, etc., and 
loss of interest on the money value 
from the time that the crop is pro- 
duced and when the last of_it is mar- 
keted, six or eight-months later. The 
other is that more of the product is 
sent to market immediately after har- 
vest than is needed for immediate 
use, which makes it necessary, if it is 
to be sold at all, that some one can 
buy with the intention of holding it 
until it is needed either by himself or 
by others to whom he can sell it. The 
investor, to avoid actual loss, must re- 
ceive enough more than he has paid 
to cover the items of expense men- 
tioned under the first case, and in 
practice, he must expect an increase 


in price sufficient to cover in addi- 
tion: 
(A) A portion of the loss he sut- 


prices 
to 


fers from time to time because 
or do not increase enough 
cover the above items of 

(B) 


sonal 


expense, and 


A profit in return for his per- 
supervision of the business of 


